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If Loye Should Die. 





ve should dle, nor memory remain 
~  omeped midnight partings and the pain 

Of half unhappy sighs that hold in fee 

Full many future blisses, there would be 
What sorrow in the world, what heavy bane! 


adly would the nightingale complain, 
~ p Boe er head, perchance, and cease her 


strain, 
And every flower droop in sympathy, 


If love should die. 


even sorrow’s self would quit her 


Nay, 
4 reign,— 
Left sisterless,—and earth would naught 
retain 


But bare, blank hill and red ravine, and 
tr 


ee 
Blasted and sere: her harsh machiner 


With soulless clank would grate on jarring 
: brain, : 
If love should die. 


—C. H. Binkley, in N. Y. Home Journal. 





Worry. 


Modern science has brought to light 
nothing more curiously interesting than the 
fact that worry will kill, and the way in 
which it kills is stated to be that worry 
injures beyond repair certain cells of the 
‘rain. The brain being the nutritive cen- 
ter of the body, the other organs become 
‘gradually injured, and when some disease 
of these organs or a combination of them 
arises, death finally ensues. Occasional 
(worrying of the system the brain can scope 
‘with, but the iteration and reiteration of 
‘one idea of a disquieting sort the cells of 
the brain are not proof against.—Pharma- 
ceutical Products. 





The Dangers of Starched Linen. 





y Prof. Max Rubner, who lectures on hy- 
giene ut the Berlin University, has pub- 
lished a very interesting article on the use 
of starched laundry in summer. After ex- 
tensive and careful investigation, he has 
come to the conclusion that starched linen 
forms a very strong obstacle to the dis- 
charge of heat, an influence that becomes 
stronger in proportion as the outside tem- 
perature rises. In winter, when we try 
hard to retain our bodily heat, the protec- 
tion given by starched linen is very small, 
on account of the low temperature on the 
outside, and in summer, when we try as 
hard to cool off as much as _ possible, 
starched linen energetically keeps the heat 
in. It is true enough that with the rising 
temperature perspiration will dissolve tha 
starch, but even then it is very disagree- 
ably felt. In this.condition it closes up. the 
or este e : ar ren de diffi 
entrance Of dry air to the 

just the fresh and dry air that gives tis 
coolness in summer.—Home Journal. 
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Cranges tor Bacteria. 





The imperial health office of Berlin has 
issued an announcement to the .effect that 
oranges and lemons are both fatal to the 
cholera ‘bacillus. Placed in contact with 
the cut surface of the fruit, the bacteria 
survive but a few hours. They remain ac- 
tive for some time longer on the uninjured 
rind of the fruit, but even then they die 
within twenty-four hours. The destructive 
property as regards the cholera bacteria is 
supposed to be due to the large amount of 
acid contained in those fruits. In conse- 
quence of this quality, the health officer 
considers it unnecessary to place any re- 
strictions on the transit and sale of these 
fruits, even if it should be ascertained that 
they come from places where cholera is 
Prevalent at the time. Not a single instance 
was noted in which cholera was dissem- 
inated by either oranges or lemons, This 
Is good news for the growers, as well as 
the users of oranges, and will doubtless 
help the demand for the fruit. 





Treatment of Appendicitis. 





Since appendicitis became what may be 
called a fashionable disease, there has been 
a very large amount of talk and literature 
on the subject. ’ 

An eminent foreign authority expresses 
the opinion that a very large proportion of 
cases of appendicitis are directly and almost 
immediately curable by the use of enemata 
(injection) éither of olive oil or of water 
as Warm as can be comfortably borne, with 
a little glycerine or eastile soap. He says 
that in almost every instance the operation 
has disclosed the fact that there was an 
accumulation of refuse matter in the intes- 
unes. This, if cleared out, gives imme- 
diate relief, and in many instances a per- 
manent cure. Persons who are in the habit 
of using means of this sort are said to be 
singularly free from intestinal troubles of 
all kinds. When one reflects on the dis- 
astrous consequences of permitting waste 
matter to accumulate in the system, espe- 
cally in warm weather, when the body is 
I & more or less heated and feverish con- 
Cition, the wonder is that there are no 
More fatal cases, of internal disorders.— 
Lutheran Observer. 





Health **‘Don’ts.°® 





Don’t neglect your house drains nor the 
Tuinage about your house. The first con- 
dition of family health is a dry and sweet 
me *Mosphere. With dry walls, a dry cellar 
‘nd drains that carry off refuse without 
etting in foul gases, half the battle for 
£00d health is won. 
feon't let your wells or springs be in- 
“ cted ‘by drainage or from other causes. 
nb drinking water is indispensable for 
ealth at home or anywhere. 

Don’t keep the sun out of your living 
and sleeping rooms. Sunlight is absolutely 
_— Ssary tor a right condition of the at- 
. sphere that we breathe and for our bod- 
ily well being, 

Don’t sleep in the same flannels that you 
Wear during the day. 
°n't wear thin socks or light-soled shoes 
a old or wet weather. 

Ae ah catch cold. Catching cold is much 
aia “A Preventable than is- generally sup- 
tion “f A person in good physical condi- 
victim not liable to colds, and will not fall 
com to them unless he is grossly care- 
eu Keep the feet warm and dry, the 
re: Bis. the bowels and chest well pro- 
cred; avoid exposure with an empty 
ach; take care not to cool off too 














skin, and it is 


wear flannels, and with the exercise of a 
little common sense in various emergencies 
colds will be rare. If colds were a penal 
offence we should soon find a way to pre- 
vent them. 

Don’t neglect personal cleanliness, but 
use the bath with moderation and in ac- 
cordance with your general health. The 
daily cold bath is right enough with the 
rugged, but it is a great tax upon the vi- 
tality of persons not in the best health, 
and should be abandoned if the results are 
not found to be favorable, and tepid water 
used instead. Each man in these things 
should be a judge for himself; that which 
is excellent for one is often hurtful for 
another. 

Don’t have much confidence in the cura- 
tive nature of drugs. ‘The above is from 
the Phrenological Journal, which adds: 
“Remember that Dr. Good Habits, Dr. 
Diet and Dr. Exercise are the best doctors 
in the world.” 





Lemons as a Food and Remedy. 





The uses of lemons are manifold, and 
the more we employ them the better we 
shall find ourselves, For all people, in sick- 
ness or in health, lemonade is not only a 
safe but a remarkably pleasant drink. 
It is a specific aghinst worms and skin 
complaints. The pippins crushed may also 
be mixed with water and used as a drink, 
Lemon juice is the best anti-scorbutic rem- 
edy known; it not only cures the disease, 
but, what is better than a cure, it is a 
preventive. Sailors make a daily use cf 
it for that purpose. HM is a good thing to 
rub the gums daily with lemon juice to 
keep them in a healthy condition. It pre- 
vents chilblains. Lemon used in intermit- 
tent fevers is mixed with strong, hot black 
tea or coffee without sugar. Neuralgia 
may be cured by rubbing the part affected 
with a lemon. It is valuable also to cure 
warts and to destroy dandruff on the head 
by rubbing the roots of the hair with it. 





What Sanitary Science Has Done 





Dr. Louis Parkes showed that the mor- 
tality from small-pox has diminished by 96 
per cent. in 1891-95 as compared with the 
mortality in 1838-42. In the same period 
the deaths from fever had Geclined 82 per 
cent., while since 1871-75 there had been 
a decrease of 95: per cent. in the mortal- 
ity from typhus, and of 60 per cent. from 
enteric fever. Since 1861-65 the mortality 
from scarlet fever had fallen 81 per cent., 
although that from diphtheria had risen 
in recent years, and was now very much 
the same as it was 30 years ago. In 
zymotic diseases there had been a decrease 
of 24 per cent. and in measles of 21 per cént. 









eame to the throne. 
mortality had fallen 46 per cent., though 
it was still high. Cancerous diseases on 
the other hand, would appear to have in- 
creased. ‘The general effect, he said, of 
improvement in ‘sanitation was that 
600,000 persons reached the age of twenty- 
ohe years who would have died at the be- 
ginning of the Queen’s reign.—New York 
Evening Post. 





Keep the Feet and Legs Warm. 





“Nearly one-third of the cases of mor- 
tality on record,’ says an eminent phy- 
sician, ‘“‘may be attributed directly or indi- 
rectly to ailments induced from insufficient 
clothing of the feet and legs. While this 
may be an extreme statement, it is none 
the less true that grave diseases of throat 
and lungs are the constant resultant of 
eold feet. One can never be in good health 
nor do good work if the feet are constantly 
cold. If the footwear is not to blame 
this symptom indicates a run-down state 
of the system that needs attention. Long 
sitting or standing checks the circulation 
in the limbs, and is usually the cause. In 
cold weather, shoes or rubbers should be 
lined with woolen cloth or wool felt. The 
wearing of India-rubbers is always to be 
avoided, as the foot kept moist from its 
own excretions is neither comfortable nor 
healthy. If the feet are cold at night, a 
rubber hot-water bag or other foot-warmer 
should be used, but the water should be 
warm, not hot, and loose stockings should 
be worn. 

Cold feet can often be cured by going 
barefoot on the ground; and feet which 
are habitually cold should twice a week be 
held ten minutes in water as hot as it can 
be borne; then dash a little cool water over 
them, dry them, dress them, and go about 
your business.—The Safeguard. 





Overeating. 





The dictum that, while civilized man can- 
not live without dining, he might live a 
good deal longer without so much dining— 
or, rather, without dining so extensively— 
may be accepted without any reservation. 
A celebrated physician once said that he 
had been convinced by circumstances that 
had come under his notice in the course of 
his experience that more misehief in the 
form of disease has accrued to civilized 
man from erroneous habits in eating than 
from alcoholic drink. He also declared 
himself in doubt whether improper and in- 
ordinate eating were not as great evils as 
inordinate drinking. Many of our best- 
known medical men say ‘that the’ habit of 
over-eating is at the, bottom of most trou- 
blesome diseases. ‘There is no doubt that 
the habit is most often contracted in ehild- 
hood. There are many mothers who feed 
their babies as often as they cry, taking 
it for. granted that the baby cries for food, 
when more often the helpless little crea- 
ture is crying because it has already had 
too much food. When the stomach once 
becomes accustomed to being crowded with 
food, if the supply is cut short, there is at 
first a gnawing sensation that is frequently 
mistaken for hunger. If people who ex- 
perience this will only persevere a little 
longer in their abstinence they will find 
themselves greatly. benefited by it.—New 
York Ledger. 





—Johnny Buggs says hens always lay 
eggs in the day time because at night they 


are roosters» 





Missouri estimates the fruit crop for 
1897 at $20,000,000. Missouri claims to 
have the largest strawberry center in the 
United States, embracing 1,500 acres, and 
the largest blackberry fields, estimated at 








Papidly when heated; keep out of draughts; 
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20,000 acres; the largest fruit farm in the 
Union, at Olden, 2,280 acres. 


In phthisis the 


Compressed Food, 





Talking about the nutriment required by 
able-bodied men living an outdoor life, like 
sailors, lumbermen and miners, an experi- 
enced army officer recently remarked: 

“What is called ‘an emergency ration’ is 
put up for use in the United States Army. 
A soldier going off on short notice, and 
likely to be kept on the move, throws one 
or two of these into his knapsack, and pre- 
pares his own meals therefrom. One ra- 
tion is sufficient for a day’s needs. 

“This consists of 10 ounces of bacon 
done up in stout parchment paper, 16 
ounces of ‘hard bread,’ four ounces of pea 
meal or its equivalent (for making soup), 
two ounces of coffee (ground and roasted) 
or a half ounce of tea, half an ounce of 
tobacco, a few grains of salt and pepper, 
and a four-grain saccharine tablet (or pel- 
let) to sweeten his drink. 





A Medical Warning. 





In regard to liniments, let me warn you 
of the fact that most of the liniments 
which have great power for good contain 


erful drugs as ammonia, chloroform, acon- 
ite, or opium to produce serious or even 
fatal poisoning if taken internally, and 
therefore bottles containing liniment4 
should not be placed in the closet with 
bottles containing medicines for internal 
use. Further than this, liniment bottles 
should always be of ‘a peculiar shape or 
bear a mark so startling or peculiar in 
its appearance as to call attention to the 
fact that the liniment is poisonous if taken 
internally. 

All medical men of large experience have 
frequently met with cases in which pa- 
tients have placed a bottle of medicine to 
their lips and taken a draught of its con- 
tents in a dark room, under the impres- 
sion that there was “only one bottle upon 
that shelf,” when in reality some other 
member of the family had placed other 
bottles there. In this way serious cases 
of poisoning have eccurred. In other in- 
stances a wife rising in the night to give 
some medicine to her husband or child has 
picked up the wrong bottle in the dim 
light and administered a fatal dose, with 
terrible result. 





Seasonable Cloth gq. 





Medical men and practical people gen- 
erally are much given to urging upon the 
young and thoughtless members of their 
households and the community generally. 
the importance of proper attention to the 
needs of the body in the way of season- 

to. 6 pe 


“able clothing. — It is not uncomm Bee 





with cold, their teeth chattering, their 
fingers benumbed and their spirit and cour- 
age entirely lacking simply because they 
are so chilled that the life forces are down 
to their very lowest ebb. 

One of the most eminent physicians of 
the age recently declared that if proper 
care were taken to suit the garments to 
the season, there would not be one case 
of lung, throat and catarrhal disorders 
where now there are a score. Many cases 
of congestion, fever and kindred ills come 
from a chill over the surface of the body. 
The blood is driven to the internal organs, 
which are by this means overtaxed, and 
an inflammation is set up which is more 
than likely to result in a permanent injury, 
creating a predisposition to certain dis- 
eases and ending in a chronic state from 
which the sufferer rarely recovers, and 
which may at any time take an acute form 
and end in sudden death. 

A slight cold is in itself but a trifle, and 
is by many persons treated with the utmost 
indifference. To be sure, a little cold 
amounts to but little and is easily ignored 
and most always neglected. But let us see 
what this trifling ailment means. ‘There 
is a good deal of congestion in the head 
and throat and more or less inflammation. 
It subsides slowly, because just as improve- 
ment set in there was a careless moment, a 
bit of chilliness and more congestion. To 
be sure, the patient felt no worse, but all 
the same the mischief was done. The 
blood vessels were distended, the ill con- 
dition was increased, but nothing was 
thought about it. The cold seemed to 
grow gradually better, and finally was all 
gone save a slight stuffiness that attracted 
but little attention. A few days later an- 
other cold is taken, and the victim won- 
ders how it came and exclaims:. “It’s 
strange how easily I catch cold lately!” 
The blood vessels are full to bursting, the 
head is heavy and the eyes are dull and 
bloodshot. ‘‘Only a cold in the head,” but 
a severe inflammation and a sense of full- 
ness and pressure proclaim that a catarrhal 
eold has fastened itself upon the 
system and is altogether likely to stay 
for months if. not for a lifetime. There is 
nothing more obstinate or unmanageable 
than one of these colds, and their preva- 
lence may be imagined from the statement 
of a doctor who knows what he is talking 
about when he says that ninety per cent. 
of the people of the United States have ea- 
tarrhal troubles, and nine-tenths of them 
are caused by G¢arelessness in the matter of 
not changing the clothing to suit the 
weather.—New York Ledger. 


Oe 
Overworked Intellect. 





Stories about Lincoln, if they are genu- 
ine, are always interesting and generally 
amusing. Here is one which will be im- 
mediately recognized as characteristic: 
‘Mr. Lincoln was once trying a case on a 
western circuit, some years before he had 
acquired more than a local reputation. His 
opponent was a pretentious man whose ar- 
gument was voluble and rhetorical, but de- 
void of coherence or logic. When his pyro- 
technic eloquence had spent itself Mr. Lin- 
coln replied somewhat as follows: 
“Gentlemen of the jury: I have enjoyed, 
as every one in this court-room must have 
enjoyed, the extremely fluent and eloquent 
words to which we have listened. But 
while the rhetoric of my learned opponent 
is unimpeachable, I confess myself unable 
to detect anything in his argument which 
has any bearing upon the case in hand, or 
indeed upon anything at all. 

“T haye been driven to the conclusion 
that the intellect of my learned friend has 
no control over his organs of speech, and 
that while he talks his mind ceases entirely 


to act. 
me forcibly of a little 





“He reminds me 
steamboat I used to see occasionally upon” 





sufficiently large quantities of such pow-- 






, Just think of the many different styles of 


the Sangamon River, which had a five-foot 
boiler and a seven-feot whistle. Whenever 
the boat whistled the engines were obliged 
to stop working!” 

The aptness' and homely humor of the 
illustration set bench,-jury and bar in a 
roar, and the case was won without further 
effort.—Youth’s Companion. 





He Could Not Forget. 





‘A captain of an ocean vessel, one day 
as his ship was speeding through the wa- 
ters, saw a signal of distress some distance 
off. A glass was turned to the spot, and 
it was seen that there was only one man 
on a piece of wreck, To go to his rescue 
the ship would have to be stopped and 
turned back in her course, losing much 
time, 

“No,” said the captain, ‘‘some other ves- 
sel will pick him up.’ He speeded on, was 
in port in good time and was commended 
for his swift passage. But he could not 
get out of his mind the memory of that 
signal of distress out there on the wild 
seas, and the sight through the glass of 
that one man on the piete of wreck, left 
there to perish. By day and night that 
picture haunted him, 





Absent-Mindedness. 





Once Prof. Sylvester purchased a new 
‘pair of trousers and wore them to the uni- 
versity. His wife, who was well aware 
of this absent-minded habits, knew nothing 
of the purchase. An hour or so after Prof. 
Sylvester’s arrival at the university’ -his 
wife was seen rushing breathlessly down 
the street with a package under her arm. 

Meeting one of the professors, she, in- 
quired hastily and anxiously, “Have you 
seen Professor Sylvester?” 

“Yes,” answered the astonished pro- 
fessor. i 

“Well, is he all right—is everything all 
right?’ asked his anxious spouse. 

“My dear madam,” said the professor, 
“calm yourself; your husband is perfectly 
well. I saw him but a moment ago.” 

“But I mean,” said the almost frenzied 
woman, “did you notice anything peculiar 
about him? Did he look as he ought to 
look? Oh, did he—, did he—” 

Just then Prof. Sylvester strolled around 
the corner with the new trousers on, to the 
intense relief of both his wife and the other 
professor. 





A Millionaire’s Will. 


The popular estimate 
wealth was two or 4 
the facts justified, | 


Pullman’s 









Amount he has lef “in pub lic enefac 

the sum of $1,300,000. He distributed 
goodly sums to old friends, and trusted 
employees, and household servants; gives 
$10,000 apiece to eleven public institutions 
of Chicago, and $20,000 to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in that city. The largest bequest, 
| over and above ‘these legacies amounts to 
$1,200,000, which sum is set apart to 
build, equip and endow a Free Manual 
Training School at Pullman. 

A most significant part of the will is that 
concerning his two sons, who because of 
their indolent lives and dissolute habits, lost 
the confidence of their father, in conse- 
quence of which he cuts them off with an 
income of $3,000 annually. The widow is 
given $50,000 outright and’ the income on a 
million and a quarter of securities. This, 
it is understood, is to prevent her from 
helping the dissolute sons. The rest of the 
property goes to the daughters. Some of 
our exchanges find a lesson for boys in the 
fate of Mr. Pullman’s sons, and so it is. 
But it is more. Many children are cursed 
by the fact that their parents are wealthy. 
The knowledge of it makes them careless,- 
independent,. and often dissolute. - Great 
wealth is not the unmixed blessing some 
people imagine it to be, nor is poverty an 
unmixed evil. Wealth is sometimes a great 
curse, and poverty a great blessing.—Chris- 
tian Advocate. ‘ 





Wit and Wisdom. 





—“That’s a curious milk-pail of your,’ 
said the milkman, “ "Tain’t near as curious 
as that pale milk of yours,” replied the 
servant-girl. = 

—Browne: Who started the fad of going 
to the mountains? 

Towne: ‘Mohammed, I believe. 

—Mrs. Leslie said that when the spider 
invited the fly to “walk into my parlor,” 
the fly hesitated because he feared that 
the parlor might be used as a dining-room. 

—Nurse: Johnnie, the stork has just 
brought you a little baby: Wouldn’t you 
like to see your little brother? 


Johnnie: Naw. But I’d like to see the 
stork. 
— Doctor: I really believe you have 


some kind of poison in your system. 
Patient (gloomily): I.shouldn’t wonder. 
What was that last stuff you gave me? 
—Inquirer: My man, do you consider 
your way of life a healthy one? 

Tramp: Don’t know about that, but I 
know a chap has to be healthy to be in it. 


cooking we have to put up with. 

—Did you ery when your mother put the 
mustard plaster on you?’ asked one small 
boy. ¢ 

“Not a bit.” 

“How did you keep from it?” 

“T shut my eyes and made believe I was 
in swimming and had struck a sea-nettle.” 
—Francis W. Bird, the “Sage of Wal- 
pole,” once went to see Dr. S. G. Howe, 
and found him with his feet swathed in 
flannels and extenfled on a chair. ‘Howe, 
what is the matter?’ he asked. “I have 
got the gout,” said Howe. “You have got 
the gout—such a temperance man as you!” 
“Yes, Bird, my ancestors drank wine, and 
I have to foot the bills!” 

Ben Davis applés sold at $3.50 in the 
leading markets during’ May. It is time. 
orchardists were getting out.stone for 
apple houses for the coming harvest. If 
the crop is put on the market when gath- 
ered prices will be low. If the apples can 
be safely stored for a few months the 
growers can make some money.—Ex- 
change. 








Little Miss, Muffet—I don’t thuppothe I 
ought to go awound all alone with a gentle- 
man like you, Mr. Donkey. Boy, but I 


fone 


Life. 





Thank God for life: life is not sweet always; 
Hands may be heavy-laden, hearts care 


full, 
Unwelcome. nights ‘follow unwelcome days, 
And dreams divine and in awakenings dull, 
Still it is life, and-life is cause for praise. 
—Coolidge. 


Dost thou love life, then do not squander 
time, for that is the stuff that life is 
made of.—Franklin. : 


A sacred burden is this life ye bear, 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly,’ 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly, 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, tll the goal you win. 
—Francis Anne Kemble. 





Coal From China. 





It is rather startling. to find that coal 
can be mined in China and sold in Cali- 
fornia at a profit, says Locomotive En- 
gineering. Several cargoes of coal from 
China have been imported into California, 
and it is reported to be of very good qual- 
ity. Those who are familiar with the coal 
market say that within a very few years 
the Chinese coal mines will supply the 
whole market of the Pacific Coast, except 
those portions where coal is found. The 
extremely cheap labor of China enables 
the coal to be brought to the surface at a 
very low price. ‘The only obstacle to very 
active competition in this industry at pres- 
ent:is the want of good transportation fa- 
cilities in China. 





Gems, 





_—He'ts a fool who cannot be angry; but 
he is a wise man who will not.—Seneca. 


—Negligence is the rust of the soul that 


—Feltham. 

—‘Thy will be done” is the keynote to 
which every prayer must be tuned.—A. J. 
Gordon, D. D. 

—Do not esteem too lightly the small 
things of life, for the whole universe of 
God is made up of insignificant atoms. 

—‘And they that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament; and they 
that turn many to righteousness, as the 
stars forever and ever.” 

—The truest help we can render an af- 
flicted man is not to take his burden from 
him, but to call ont his best energy, that 
he maybe able to bear the burden.— 
Phillips Brooks, : 

—A great character, founded on the liv- 
ing rock of principle, is, in fact, not a 


Once De. 





. 4 a te, ‘bu uy 
progressive and never-ending agency. It 
survives the man who possessed it; sur- 
vives his age—perhaps his country, his lan- 
guage.—Edward Everett. 
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Story Telling Under Difficulties. 





Perhaps no American clergyman is held 
in higher esteem among Englishmen who 
know him than Bishop Henry Benjamin 
Whipple, of Minnesota. During the recent 
Lambeth Conference he preached in West- 
minster Abbey, and a tremendous audience 
went to hear him. : 

But the bishop is fully as popular as a 
good story teller. In the latter capacity he 


verting the British mind to an understand- 
ing and appreciation of American humor. 


Before the bishop had succeeded in 
arousing this understanding, however, he 
met with several experiences which would 
have been embarrassing had not the nar- 
rator been gifted with irrepressible good 
“humor. - The bishop on one occasion told 
a story the point of which was overlooked 
by his, stolid English audience. 

“This is a story,” said the bishop, “of. 
the Western frontier, and illustrates the 
brevity of pioneer speech. Years ago I 


~ had charge on the extreme western line of 


civilization, and saw a great deal of wild 
frontier life. At that time every man 
carried firearms on his person and kept a 
rifle or pistol within easy reach of his 
bed at night. One night.one of the cool- 
est and most courageous on the fron- 
tier was sleeping, as was his custom, with 
his rifle lying beside him on the bed. He 
had the reputation of being a ‘dead shot,’ 
and it was well known that no one had 
any chance when Dick once got the ‘drop’ 
on him.” 

“Will you explain what ‘drop’ means 
in that queer Western usage?’ asked a 
sedate bishop. ie 

“Why, it means,” said Bishop Whipple, 
“that one man has another covered by his 
gun—pistol, I. mean.” 

“You made use of the word ‘gun,’ inad- 
vertently, of course, for pistol. Is it com- 
monly used in—ah—the States?’ 

“Not at all,” replied the Minnesotan. 
“We say ‘pistol,’ but the people in the 
West sometimes prefer the terser expres- 
sion ‘gun.’ ” 

“And excuse me,” said another dignitary 
at the end of the table, “but do you mean 
by ‘dead shot’ that the man you get your 
‘drop’ on with your ‘gun’ is equal to a 
dead man?” 

“Precisely,” said Bishop Whipple. 

“Well, as I was about to remark, Dick 
was awakened one night’by a noise at his 
window. Slowly turning his face toward 
the noise, so as not to give warning to 
any possible enemy there, he saw a man’s 
head and shoulders framed in the open 
window. Dick, still as motionless as a’ 
serpent, reached for his rifle. He raised 
it slowly under his own body until the 
barrel was in line with the intruder’s head. 
Dick always made sure of this point, and 
his adversary was directly in front of }tis 
weapon before using any palaver. . He 
hated.so to waste ammunition.” 

“And, pray, what is ‘palaver? ” asked a 
bishop who had not heard the same word 
as used by ‘the English themselves in 
Africa. : 

“Oh, ‘palaver’ means talk; idle words.” 

“Ags soon as Dick felt that he had the 
‘drop’ on- his visitor he sung out: 

“‘You gift? | 

“The robber looked up hastily, saw in- 
stantly that the dead shot had him covered 
with the rifle, and replied coolly: 

*“ You bet! and ‘dropped to the ground 
and disappeared.” ei 

Not a mitred head lost its dignity by ap- 








gueth it’s all wight. The donkey is as good 
as most chap —Harper's . 





preciating the humor of the story.~"There 
was a painful silence for a moment. Then 


/ 


corrodes through all her best resolutions. - 





ort. Niece 
a contin w0us, 


has done effective missionary work in. con- |: 


one member of the’ solenit -biéyarchy. 
“What does ‘gits nigah, bishop?”* ;; 
means ‘go.away,’ ‘be off7F ) 2's, 4, 5 
“Ah, I see,” replied: the "Englishman, ; ; 
Them another Britisher asked?’ *+*’..’ 
“And what, pray, does ‘you bet’ mean?’ 
“That,” said Bishop Whipple, with a 
smile, “is a slang phrase, meaning ‘of 


92 


that you can bet on it.” 
“Ah, very clevah, indeed,” said another 


Americans make use of. 
that way?’—St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 





‘Gold from Silver. 

Edmund O'Neill, Associate Professor 
of Chemistry at the University of Cali- 
fornia, in lecturing before the chemists of 
the University Science Association on 
“The Transmutation of Metals,’’ has de- 
silver. He said there was an excellent 
union of metals, and that the ultimate so- 
lution of the problem was an achievement 
that science expected. 





Value of The Persimmon. 





This fruit, in its wild state, varies in 


diameter. These large persimmons 
semble medium-sized tomatoes. 


American persimmons that I have seen, 
.edible until the fruit becomes quite soft. 


state for several weeks. ‘The persimmon 


shipped in boxes or barrels, as readily as 
potatoes, 
rooms, the fruit will gradually ripen to 
perfection through a series of several 
weeks. This peculiarity is a valuable one, 


distances with pcrfect success. 

The quality of all American persimmons, 
which I have tested, seems to be very much 
the same, but those which have been a 


become condensed, are of the best quality. 
I am very fond of persimmons. 
I eat of them, the more I like the quality. 
The first persimmon eaten is so peculiar, 
and such a novelty, that you may not “be 
tempted to further indulgence, but the re- 
membrance in the mind is agreeable, an 

.the more you eat, th f e 

Re de dee \ oP 
easily transplanted 

but trees of moderate size, two to three 
feet high, can be transplanted with abso- 
lute safety, so far as our experience goes; 
therefore we recommend planting small 
trees. The foliage of the persimmon is 
glossy, and’ the tree attractive, hence I 
should plant it for its beauty alone, wheth- 
er it produced fruit, or not. Persimmon 
trees blossom late in the spring, after dan- 
ger of frost is past; therefore, it scarcely 
ever fails in bearing a crop of fruit. It 
is such fruit trees, that blossom early, like 
‘the peach, which are uncertain in bearing 
crops. I have been experimenting with 
American persimmons several years, and 
‘find them entirely hardy here.—Rural New 
Yorker. 

(Note. Six Hardy Persimmon trees by 
mail will be given each subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 50c. 
for one year’s subscription, and claims this 
offer when subscribing. 
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Mount Morris, N. Y., Orchards. 


, 





I was pleased to see that Elberta was 
one of the varieties and that it was doing 
well. As I had never seen that Georgia 
peach fruiting on New York soil, I gave a 
careful examination, and found it larger 
and better than those shipped here from 
| Georgia. It is from ten days to two weeks 
later than Crawford’s Early, will run as 
large as that variety, is not quite so highly 
colored, flesh more solid, not so acid, has 
a tougher skin, therefore will bear more 
handling and must prove a good market 
peach. The yellows seem to make no dis- 
tinction between the Elberta and the ad- 
joining Crawfords, visiting both with im- 
partiality. The remainder of the orchard 
is made up of. Early and Late Crawfords 
and Reeves’ Favorite. 

Adjoining this peach orchard is a large 
plum orchard of the same age as the 
peach. It had borne very heavily, but most 
of the varieties had been gathered, with 
the exception of Lombard; ‘and_ the 
branches of the Lombard trees were bend- 
ing nearly to the ground under their heavy 
burden, reminding me of the Weeping 
Beech. Overbearing is one of the greatest 
demerits of the Lombard. 

A vineyard of six acres adjoined the 
plum orchard, composed mainly of Wyom- 
ing Red, Delaware, Brighton, Worden, 
Concord and Niagara. Wyoming Red was 
the earliest and Worden, Brighton and 
Delaware were beginning to ripen. ‘The 
vineyard was well cultivated, pruned and 
trained and was bearing a fairly good 


crop. 
All that he now has is a young orchard, 
five years transplanted, of about twelve 


space and the remainder are largely com- 
posed of the two Crawfords. The Hlberta 
trees, being one year older than those of 
Mr. Tallman, were more heavily loaded 
and fully sustained the good opinion I had 
formed of the variety. ‘They are selling 
in Buffalo and Cleveland at 25 to 30 per 
cent. more than the,Crawfords, and will 
probably yield as much as Crawford’s 
Barly and considerably more than Craw- 
ford’s Late. The latter ripens at about the 
same time but is a much shyer bearer. 
Adjoining the peach orchard is a very 
large plum orchard of the same age, con- 
taining 40 varieties, but the leading ones 
are Bradshaw, Gueu, Lombard and Reine 
Claude of Bavay. The Hmpire State he 
considers a very good plum. .It is very 
large, productive and of good quality. 
There had been an immensé crop of plums, 
but nearly all, save Lombard and Reine 
Claude, had been gathered. A large cherry 
orchard, transplanted five years, has made 
a large growth, and the Montmorenci Or- 
dinaire bore quite heavily this year, but 
the heart cherries have not yet come into 
bearing.—P. C. Reynolds, in Country Gen- 





tleman. 


oo 
said: | 
. , 


“Why, ‘git’ is Americgn,.for ‘get,’ and 


course,’ or that the proposition is so sure 


Anglican, “but what queer words you 
Do you all talk 


clared the possibility of making gold from 


basis to support the contention for the 


size from that of a small plum to larger 
than-the largest pluni. We have photo- 
graphed specimens that were 2% inches in 
Tre- 
All native 


are of the same yellow color, which turns 
garker as the fruit matures. They are not 


On the trees, the fruit does not seem to 
rot, but condenses and hangs in a ripe 


may be gathered when quite immature 
and hard, in which condition it may be 


and when stored in cellars or 


enabling the persimmon to be shipped long 


long time ripening upon the tree, and have 


The more 















as some other trees, 


acres. The Elberta occupies considerable }. 


»? 


: Maud Miller. 


Maud Miller in the summer’s heat, 
i Baked the meadow thick with wheat. 


‘ihe Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Sshvothing his borke’s. chestnut mane. 


“With wheat at a dolar per,” said he, 
“This maid is about the size for me.” 


Then he smiled at her and she blushed at 
m, 
And over the meadow fence he clim. 


“Will you marry me, sweet maid?” he said, 
And she told him yes, and they were wed. 





Alas for maiden, alas for Jud 
For old designer and wheatfie 


Lord 
For 


e, 
d drudge. 


ity them both and pity us all, 
aud didn’t own the wheat at all. 


And the Judye remarked when he learned 
the cheat: 
‘Don't talk to me about dollar wheat!’’ 
—New York Sun. 





Horticultural Hints. 





“The orchards of Prof. John W.. Clark at 
North Hadley, which were visited by the 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Association 
September Ist, contain aboat 1,500 peach 
trees in bearing, and a rather larger num- 
ber of apple trees. As this is not an 
apple year he expects only about 300 bar- 
rels of apples. Last year he harvested 500 
barrels, and he hopes next year if the sea- 
son is favorable to obtain a thousand 
barrels, 

The peach trees were in full bearing 
when visited, every tree having about as 
many peaches as it could stand under, 
although there was a severe thinning of 
the fruit when it was small. He expected 
to harvest about 3,000 baskets this year, 
though some of the larger trees will yield 
five baskets each. The varieties are Old 
Mixon and early and late Crawfords. He 
and his brother began setting these orch- 
ards 19 years ago, and he obtains a crop 
of peaches nearly every year. “The loca- 
tion is favorable, and the orchards are well 
eared for. Most of the fruit is sold at 
near-by markets. 

A flock of sheep are kept in the orch- 
ards, and they do good work in keeping the 
ground clean, and gathering up the fallen 
apples.—American Cultivator. 





Garden and Orchard, 





Some say to plant trees in the- spring, 
And some say in the fall; 
But the worst are those who compromise 
And plant no trees at all. 
—If you can’t make up your mind 
whether the spring or autumn is the. bet- 
ter time for tree planting, try both. 


TE. ores 7 
grown rich 
pound. 

—Professor Bailey says that an annual 
application of potash should be made on 
orchards. If muriaté of potash be used, 
it should be applied at the rate of 500 to 
700 pounds per acre. 

—Peach trees should have the ends off 
long shoots shortened in, that bushy ‘speci 
mens may result. A bushy tree yields 
more fruit than an unpruned one, and 
nicely shaped trees are more pleasing ob- 
jects to look: upon. 

—Concerning methods of keeping grapes, 
Consul General Jones writes from Rome, 
Italy: “A recent bulletin of the School of 
Agriculture of Scandicci, Italy, describes 
experiments made by Professor Marchi for 
the keeping of grapes fresh during the win- 
ter. A certain quantity of grapes (com- 
prising different qualities) were hung up 
in a cool dry place, all damaged berries 
having been previously removed; a second 
lot was packed in dry, pulverized peat in 
wooden boxes. At the end of four months 
the grapes that had been hung up had be- 
come decayed and had dropped off; on the 
other hand, those that had been packed 
in the boxes were found to be in fine con- 
dition. This is, therefore, a simple and 
economical method. Another one consists 
in gathering the bunches with a good bit 
of stem attached and immersing their tips 
in bottles containing water and pulverized 
charcoal. 





-—Hoax—Do you know how to tell a bad 
ege? Joax—Well, if I had to tell it any- 
thing I’d break it gently. 


A Croup 
cure 


is what many a mother is looking 
for; something absolutely safe and 
reliable, that will disarm her terror 
of that dread rattling, strangling 
cough, so fearful to the mother, so 
fatal to the child. Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral is a croup cure that can be 
relied on. Thousands say 80. 














Mrs. W. J. Dicxson (“Stanford Eveleth”) 
writes from Truro, N.S. :— 


“That terror of mothers, the startling, 
croupy cough, never alarmed me so long as I 
had a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in the 
house.” . 

“We have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in 
our family for years. Once when our boy 
had a severe attack of croup, we thought 
that he would die. But we broke up the 
, attack by using Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.” 

R. H. COX, Plaucheville, La. 


Ayer’s - 


Cherry Pectoral 


is put up in half-size. bottles at half 
Price —00 conte. 





~—-A grape grower of Chautauqua, N. Ys 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
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It’s a Fact! 


* Gentlemen,—A new 
scientific method has 
been ‘discovered for 
the cure of stricture. 
You should read 
our free booklet de. 
scribing this method, 
which will explain: 
§ How urethral stric- 
ture, whether acute, 
organic,or sp ic, 
Mh can be dissolved and 
” permanently cured; 
i} How enlargement 
and irritation of the 












prostate gland can be 
Perfectly removed; 

How _ obstruction 

= a in 

e urine passage; 

Sit kus burning andscalding : 

chronic mucous discharges; and tation and 

catarrh ofthe bladder can be completely cured; how 
STRICTURE: 

s — 
is so easily removed and cured by our met “e 

How our remedy is employed easily and secfé{ly 


at home, without pain; without danger; withoute, 
surgical operation; without failure; without de- 
tention from business or loss of time from work. , 
Our method. cures where all other treatments 
have failed. ousands testify to this fact. Sed 
Then why wait and submit to painful operatione,) 
by the surgeon’s knife, which mever cures, whey’ 
you can easily obtain such a valuable medicine? 
Send at once for our. booklet, “Strans-Cura,” 
gins. formula of the remedy, with proofs, mailed 
sealed) free. Address, VICTOR CHEMICAL CO., 
33 Brewer Building, Boston, Mass. 




















Properly fed and rightly cared for, a hen 
will not only earn her own living buta 
partof yours. Anyonecan make a living 
in the poultry business almost anywhere; 
but most easily in suburban towns and the 
outskirts of cities—near retail markets, 
wheré.the demand for fresh eggs and fine 
dressed poultry at high prices is never 
wholly supplied. The knowledge neces- 
Sary to success may be gained from 


Farm-Poultry, 
@ practical, progressive market poultry 
paper, that teaches how to get the best 
ying breeds; how to manage, feed and 
ouse them ; how to prevent and cure all 
eee diseases; bring pullets to early 
aying maturity; make hens lay when 
prices are highest; keep poultry free from 
vermin; hatch strong chickens. 
Semi-Monthly. Price $1 a year; 50c. six months. 
Sample copy and a 25 cent book, ‘A Living from 
Poultry,” sent for 12-cents in ‘stamps. 
_ L. & JOHNSON & ©O., 
Custom House Strect, Boston, Massa. 




























PAPER, illus’d, 20 pages, 
POULTRY zar a went. 4 months 


trial 10 cts, Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
Book aione 10cts. Catalogue of poultry 
SS ks free: Poultry Advocate,Syracuse,N.Y 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


COCKERELS FOR SALE 


Ss. C. B. LECHORNS. 


We have a limited number of fine birds which 
we will sell from now until Dec. Ist for seventy- 
ftve centseach. They are farm grown, standard 
bred, and. vigorous. A great bargain, After 
Dec. Ist they will be $1.50 each. 

Address. GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
25 Highland Ave., Rochester, N; Y. 


POULTRY BUYERS’ GUIDE 


eOhichens, book over 50 varieties. 








: e 
for diseases, Sent to any address for 10 eta. 


pes 
J. R. BRABAZON, JR. & CO. Dx 30, DELAVAN, WS. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. ~ 


MAPLE FARM , , 
DUCK YARDS 


The largest and finest Pekin ducks on this 
Continent, We have 2500 of these mammoth 
birds in. our yards. Eggs in season, fertility 
guaranteed. The new aud illustrated edition of 
our book “Duck Culture” sent as a premium 
with each order for cape or. birds. Price 25c. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 

JAMES RANKIN, South Easton. Mass. 


Make Money 


undér.proper conditions. Those condi- 
tidns are défined in our MAMMOTH 
NEW POULTRY BOOK and CATA- 
ay. LOC for .. Bigger & better than 

pver before. Printed in colors; cuts and 
description of all lending breeds of fowls; 
ae - poultry house plans, tested remedies, 

" priees on poultry, eggs, ete. Worth $5, but 
‘sent postpaid for 15 cents in stamps or coin, 
The J. W. Miller Co. 

*Box 163, Freeport, [Il. 


Pleas¢. meation Green’s: Fruit Grower. 


GALCITE FOR POULTRY. 


Bone Méal, Crushed Oyster Shells, Crushed Flint, 
Granulated Bone. Ground’ Beet Scraps. Send 
for Price. List.. YORE CHEMICAL WORKS, YORE, Pa. 


Big Money in Poultry 


if you have the right kind and know 
ma how to handle it. The best kind and 
aa the best way to make money with 
fee them is told fully illustrated in our 

¥ Mammoth Annual Poultry Guide. 
Tells ali about 30-varieties of fowls,and their 
+ treatment in health and disease; plans for 
poultry, houses,recipes treating all diseases, 
etc. Much about poultry and gardening. 1c. 
John Bauscher, Jr. Box 43 Freeport, lil. 


(MAKE HEWS LAY sttrcin' 


wa This Priceless Secret f Success with Poultry is 
fally told in oar Row Poaltry nook — is a“ 

Free asa Premi ~ th our Poult er 

cents. Address, W. ¥'.O0.. Clintonville. mn. 


$3.60 for $I 


5 sike Youth's Companion 
Tost popular \s the United States « 








Hens 
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Better 
Than- 


. KR. to iseesies, 5 » © a 
P. K. Ilustrator No. 4, Judging Fowls, description of breeds, Mating, I 
a these 4 rand 4 books, » id, grand total ., $3. 
8 Lae eee POULTRY KEREBE CO. Box 0, Parkesbicrg.- 


AFTER YOU TRY IT. 


.. Buy no Incubator and pay for it . 
s s before giving it a trial. 

4 Wesend you ours on trial. Nota cent paid 
eapuntil tried. A child can run it with 5 minutes 
ZA") attention daily. First Prize at Worlds Fair. 
6 ¥First Prize and Medal at Nashville Expo- 
sition, Our large handsomely illustrated 
catalogue tells all about poultry, incubators 
Plans for Brooders, Poultry | and the money there 
Vontt ete sent for 25 centa, is init. Sent 


nCulin incb Co. No. 24 Clinton Stree 
We 


DelawareCity, Del. 


? 


For only $1_ we 
Gample P.E. 





















ON TRIAL—AN Sizes and Prices. 


“The 2 Quincy machines hatched 36 and 90 
chicks from 400 eggs. My $10 one ay 86 


and 99 chicks from 100 eggs each. rs. F. 

egg selteeg- Volirath, Lockport, lil. Send 4c for No. 52 
wlation,$10,casb catalogue and testimonials. On Trial, $l 
Buckeyé Incubator Oo.,8pringfeld, @, YA + Sul. 





Please meution Green’s Fruit Grower. 








- ‘HE IMPROVED . 
VICTOR incubator 
Hatches Chickens by ‘ hu 
bog ye 

GEO. EETEL OO." 




















OUR POULTRY 








DERARTM ENT. 
Mee Eeppet fr Fowls 


Cd o*. Ay oe? ae, 

: ‘Se rdaGidasin the suse of pepper, espe- 
cigily*cayenne pepperfet fowls during the 
winter-time, .Fp,fvas a fendency to open the 
spoues of {he*skiis end may bring on colds. 
PA steglectg&.cold means roup. Better not 
Purge An'y pepper at all than to use tod much. 
There are other and safer ways of “warm- 
ing up fowls on the inside.’ Nothing 
equals exercise for this purpose; nothing 
is more healthful. Hence, be careful, very 
careful in the use of pepper, but on the 
other hand, resort to any device you can 
think of to induce exercise. Keep them at 
work, 





Selecting Breeders. 





Time flies swiftly past. It goes moment 
by moment; we can not see it, yet we are 
conscious of it as it passes. It is as the 
fleeting shadows or as the tale that is told; 
it passes and is gone forever. Another 
year is nearly gone. The winter shows 
will soon be here, and after that another 
breeding season with all its possibilities for 
improvement, or perhaps filled with disap- 
pointments for some. Our success will de- 
pend to a large extent on the stock we se- 
lect for our breeding pen. Good stock is 
in demand, and it is often a great tempta- 
tion to sell our best when a good price is 
offered and fill their place with late 
hatched immature or inferior birds. This 
should never be done; the best of our this 
year’s chicks should be retained for next 
year’s breeding. Now, each breeder should 
pick out his largest, finest colored ma- 
tured pullets and place them by them- 
selves, giving them every care and abso- 
lutely refuse to sell them at any price. ~ 


For best results mate a yearling or twg 
year old cock on early hatched, vigorous 
matured pullets or an early hatched cock- 
erel, large and matured, on hens one or 
two years old. Mating cockerels on pul- 
lets, even when not related, is tery unsatis- 
factory; many of the eggs will prove in- 
fertile and chicks which do hatch lack vi- 
tality. Cockerels related to pullets should 
not be used under any circumstances.—By 
T. H. Mills, in Western Garden. 





Poultry Notes. 





—Grit must be sharp. 

—Feed before you water. 

—Do not feed glass for grit. 

—Feed a mash the year round. 

—Good food is positive economy. 

—Clean out the feed troughs daily. 
—Oyster shells are too soft for grit. 

—Never throw soft feed on the ground. 
—Do not feed corn during hot weather. 

—Round pebbles will not answer for grit. 
alf starve your hens and they won’t 


—— 


train in the Tuns, broad- 


pige= (7 
cast it. 

—Millet: seed is.a great egg-producing 
grain. 


—Bone dust is valuable for growing 
chicks. 

—Always feed the mash crumbly, not 
sloppy. 

—Do not allow the mash to sour in the 
troughs. 

—Charred corn is. good for indigestion 
in fowls. 

—The noon meal is not necessary dur- 
ing summer. 

—Beans are excellent feed, being highly 
nitrogenous. 

—A quart of feed for twelve hens is a 
good measurement. 

—No breeder ever gets old enough +o 
know everything. 

—Milk can be fed in any form—sweet, 
sour or buttermilk. 

—Sorghum and broom corn seeds are ex- 
cellent for a variety. 

—Barley is much used in Europe and is 
valuable as a variety. 

—The dried blood sold for fertilizer js 
dangerous to use for poultry. 

—Split the carrots in halves, and allow 
the hens to peck at them. at will. 

—Cull your flocks and sell off all but 
the best, keeping them for breeders. 

—Eggs from pullets do not, as a rule, 
hatch as well as those from older hens. 

—Have the feed troughs sufficiently 
large so that all the fowls can find room. 

—Beef blood mixed with ground grain 
is excellent for both old and young stock. 

—Popeorn contains more nitrogen and 
phosphates than the regular Indian corn. 

—Refuse crackers and stale bread make 


j an excellent addition to the morning mash. 


—Buckwheat is an egg-producing food, 
but a steady diet of it is apt to be over- 
fattening. 

—When you hear of a flock of hens that 
averages ten dozens eggs each a year you 
hear of a good one. 

—Pullets begin laying at from four to 
six and a half months of age, if they are 
hatched early and kept growing.—Western 
Piowman. 





Pleasant and Profitable Work. 





Fruit growing is one of the pleasantest 
of occupations, and there are, it would 
seem, comparatively few fruit growers in 
any locality who understand their business, 
or who give sufficient attention to it to 
make the most out of it. In every town or 
city of 5,000 inhabitants or more—in fact, 
in every village of a few-hundred people— 
are to be found well-to-do persons who are 
always ready ‘to pay a handsome premium 
on extra fine fruit. Where a poultryman 
who combines fruit growing with poultry 
raising will make a study of fruit culture 
and will properly care-for his fruit, produc- 
ing quality as well as quantity, he can get 
a good deal better than the market price 
for his fruit and make a handsome profit, 
taking the seasons as they run. A year 
ago last summer we visited C. H. Wyckoff, 
N. Y., well known to many readers. Mr. 
Wyckoff grows plums in his poultry yards, 
and we quote here facts that he stated to 
us at the time of our visit: 

“Two years ago the plum trees in“ his 
poultry yards were fairly matted with 
young fruit. There was more fruit by far 
than the trees could ripen into large, 
showy plums of good flavor, or, in other 
words, into salable fruit. Mr. Wyckoff 
knew that the wise thing to do was to thin 
out the crop. is he did, assisted by his 
wife and hired man. They did the work 
at odd times, keeping account of the num- 
ber of hours each worked at this task. 


4 The three put in what was equivalent to 


thirteen days of one person’s. time. They 





THE CROWN Bee,Satter 
Bones, or the pogltryman. ‘Best in the world, 
para 


i. 
; IN, BAe 


‘Simply used scissors, thinning out from 
one-third to one-half of the crop. 
“Said Mr. Wychoff: “The result was 








this, while my neighbors and others here- 
about were peddling their plums at 30 
and 40 cents per bushel I sold mine with- 
out any ‘effort at $1.50 per bushel, and they 
were. well worth the difference in price. 
They, were uniformly large and of good 
flavor, while those that had been permitted 
to grow wild were half size and hardly 
fit to eat.’” ! 


No Hot Food in Cold Weather. 


—_———— 


Make it a rule this winter not to feed 
your fowls any hot mashes. People gen- 
erally seem to have the idea that “hot 
things” make hens ley, hence they dose 
the fowls with red pepper and feed them 
steaming hot mashes. It is mistaken kind- 
ness, as both the pepper (if much is given) 
and the hot food will cause the fowls to 
become unnaturally warm and the pores 
of the skin to open up, whereupon rapid 
evaporation takes place and if, during this 
time, the fowls “stand around,” or get in 
a draft, colds will result. 

Feed all soft food cold, or in a lukewarm 
state. If you desire to steam or boil any 
of the food, do this the day or evening be- 
fore and let it stand over night. It is a 
good plan to occasionally boil the whole 
grain, as the fowls like the change; but 
this boiling process is not at all necessary. 
—Reliable Poultry Journal. 








Why is Poultry Valuable to the 
Farmer ? 





Prof. Gilbert, of Ottawa, answers this 
question in the following manner, and his 
conclusions cannot be questioned: 

1. Because he ought by their means to 
convert a great ‘deal of the waste of his 
farm into money, in the shape of eggs and 
chickens for market. 

2. Because with intelligent management 
they ought to be all-year revenue pro- 
ducers, with the exception of perhaps, two 
months, during the moulting period. 

3. Because poultry will yield him a 
quicker return for his capital invested than 
any other departments of agriculture. 

4. Because the manure from the poultry 
house will make a valuable compost for 
use in either vegetable garden or orchard. 
The birds themselves, if allowed to run in 
plum or apple orchards, will destroy all 
injurious insect life. 

5. Because while cereals and fruits can 
only be successfully grown in certain sec- 
tions, poultry can be raised for table use 
or layers of eggs in all parts of the country. 

6. Because poultry raising is an employ- 
ment in whic: the farmer's wife and 
daughters can engage and leave him free to 
attend to other departments. 

7. Because it will bring the best returns 
in the shape of new laid eggs—during the 
winter season—when the farmer has most 
time on his hands. - 

8. Because to start poultry raising on 
the farm requires little or no capital. Un- 
der any circumstances, with proper man- 
agement poultry can be made, with little 
cost, a valuable adjunct to the farm. 





Hints about Poultry. — 





A supply of lime is absolutely necessary 
for the hens, and there is no better way to 
give this than im pounded oyster shells. 
Bones, pounded fine, so as to have no long 
splinters, may also be used, or fine gravel 
which contains limestone. Attention to 
these little things is what makes poultry 
pay in winter. 


Clover hay, scalded and chopped, is an 


be made fine through the feed cutter. 
Green food is positively necessary to 
health and happiness, as well as product- 
iveness. Chickens cannot obtain it in 
winter unless we are careful to supply 
their demands. 

Kaffir corn is good for little chicks as 
well as for older fowls. The grain is 
smaller than wheat, and the brood will 
begin to eat it before they are a week 
old, and will grow like magic. Bat what 
they will, they will not become crop bound, 
for the Kaffir corn does not swell. 

All fowls are so constituted that water, 
of which most of them drink a great deal, 
passes off tHrough the skin and breath ta 
a large extent, and not through the kid- 
neys. ‘The manure of fowls, therefore, 
contains their urine as a solid excrement, 
and is recognized by its white color. 

Few realize what and how much they 
lose when they neglect the saving of their 
chicken manure. It is wasteful and un- 
thrifty to allow poultry of any kind to 
roost at night in trees, on fences or any- 
where, except over a compost heap or a 
tight board floor. 

The flooring. under the hen roost should 
be smooth and close. Dry earth or sand 
mixed with land plaster, now ‘and then 
sprinkled with a solution of copperas, 
should be spread over this floor every day, 
and the whole cleaned off at least weékly. 

For laying hens Kaffir corn is proving 
to be something very valuable. Even dur- 
ing the moulting season they seem to keep 
at their work. If for no other reason, 
plant a patch for the poultry if it can 
not be bought near at hand. It yields 
well, 

In the dry, warm shed provided far the 
hens in cold or rainy weather, keep both 
straw and gravel. There will be no bet- 
ter dust bath for them than coal ashes. 
If a box of this is kept convenient the 
fowls will rid themselves of vermin. 

Pound for pound, chickens can be 
grown more cheaply than pork, and- who 
will say that a dish of nicely prepared 
chicken is not more grateful and healthy 
than salt pork or corned beef, everlast- 
ingly found on the farmer’s table? 

If you have many. chickens, divide your 
flock. Do not. try to keep too many to- 
gether. More dollars will be got from a 
flock of 50 well kept than from 100 
crowded.—Field and Farm. 

— —_——= 0 > + 


“Indiana, I see, has adopted compulsory 
culture.” “How’s that?’ “If a man isn’t 
agreeable to his neighbor, they get up a 
surprise party and hang him.’—Chicago 
Record. 


SIX HARDY PERSIMMON trees will 
be mailed, post-paid, to each subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 50c., 
and claims this premium when ordering. 








DO NOT send 2c. postage stamps in 
payment for Green’s Fruit Grower. If you 
must send postage stamps, send 1c. denom- 
ination only. DO NOT send personal 
checks on yorr local bank. 





Dall DeWeese, of Fremont County, will 
return ‘home next week from a huntinr 
trip to Alaska. He killed two bears, three 
big moose, eight white mountain sheep be- 
sides considerable other game. Last fall 
he went to the British posSessions in AI- 
berta and brought home the heads of two 
Catibou and a fine’ moose. Mr. DeWeese 
is one of the best hunters of big game in 
the country and always brings home some- 
thing to show for his work. . 


_ precede the latter. 





When the Dew is on the Blossom. 





When the dew is on the blossom and the 
seeds are in the ground, 

And you hear the birds a-cooing and a-chirp- 
ng all around, 

And the chatt’ring' of the squirrels and the 
ca'wing of the crows, 

And the bob-white’s jubilation as he runs 
along the rows; 

When the little chickens trip about, just 
from their downy nest, 

And the turkeys and the guinea-hens hallo 
their level-best. 

And the lambs and little pigs and calves are 
running all around, 

When the dew is on the blossom and the 
seeds are in the ground. 


There is something mighty pleasant-like 
about the balmy air, 

When the frozen inter’s over and the 
Spring is bright and fair; 

It’s then we’ve purty flowers, tender salads— 
garden-peas— 

The music of the merry birds—the honey of 


the bees. 

When a fellow’s after killing weeds he'll 
have an appetite 

If he pegs away from early dawn till very 
nearly night; 

It’s a purty picture one can see in spring- 
time all around, 

When the dew is on the blossom and the 
seeds are in the ground. 


The cereals in their long straight rows, so 
green and wide-awake, 

A-talking to us all about the crops they’re 
bound to make, 

And the red-top in the medder nibbled by 
the lowing kine, 

And the horses in the clover-field all looking 
fat and fine. 

—Country Gentleman. 





Fruit Notes. 





—It’s too late to use the hoe to any good 
purpose on weeds that are ripe or nearly 
so; cut them down carefully and treat them 
to @ hot air bath in the flames of a good 
fire. 

—Because there is a prospect of apples 
bringing good prices, do not neglect to as- 
sort them well when sending to market. 
A few seconds in a barrel will pull the 
price down. 


—It don’t pay to pick up apples in pails 


and throw them into a wagon box and 
then take them out with a barn shovel. 
This method will give you a chance of 
picking over apples all winter. 


—The rewards of honesty and un- 
swerving principle are sometimes slow, 
but that in the end they are sure, and 
greater for their slow coming, admits of 
no question. It is the great inner satis- 
faction which comes to a man that counts. 

—A Japanese farmer weeds his wheat 
fields just as a Connecticut farmer weeds 
his onion bed, and cutivates his potatoes 
and barley with as much care as a Long 
Island farmer bestows upon his asparagus 
or mushrooms or his flowers.—Vicks. 

—The Massachusetts Experiment Station 
has made careful experiments in thinning 
fruits, keeping account of cost and of gain 
over trees not thinned, which showed an 
average of over $1 profit per tree for thin- 
ning apples, and 61 cents per tree for thin- 


ning plums. 


—Every farmer should set apart a small 
piece of ground for currants, as a few 
busheg properly cared for will supply a 
large family. They are easily propagated 
and can be grown by merely sticking a 
eutting into the moist soil, where they can 
remain until well rooted, and then be 
transplanted. 


—A good compost may be made by alter- 
nate layers of leaves and rich earth, but 
the heap should lie for a year or more 
undisturbed, then stirred several times be- 
fore using. Time must be given the leaves 
to become thoroughly decayed. The heap 
should be prepared out doors, where it will 
get the benefit of rains, and become and 

i -Ao--promote decay.—8nscesx 
with the Garden. 


—Where fruit is sold in unbroken pack- 
ages, as grapes, are, the fewer the pack- 
ages the higher the prices. Double the 
number of packages and you cut the price 
in two unless you double the consumptive 
capacity of the people. But if you increase 
the amount of fruit in each package you, 
make a saving in baskets or crates, pack- 
ing, freight and expenses of selling, as well 
as getting a larger price for each pound of 
fruit.—Edwin C. Powell. 


—A telegram from San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, September 13th says: ‘The prob- 
lem of how to obtain help enough to har- 
vest this year’s crop has become a serious 
one to the fruit growers of California. One 
employment agency in this city has places 
open for 3,000 men in Fresnv and Tulare 
Counties alone, while Napa, Sonoma, Yolo, 
Santa Clara and Yuba Counties are not far 
behind. Last year for this class of work 
men were paid $20 a month and board; 
now $1 a day and board is the regular 
thing, and with this raise as an induce- 
ment the demand for men is greatly in ex- 
cess of the supply. 

—E. J. Rayburn, an old sweet potato 
raiser of Tennessee, thinks the right time 
to dig sweet potatoes in his State is the 
full moon in October, and says, ‘“The con- 
dition of the weather does not matter if 
the ground is not too wet. Don’t wait for 
frost; but if frost should come before full 
moon, dig at once, or before rain at least. 
I generally use along shovel plow; but it 
does not matter how you get them out of 
the’ ground so you don’t cut or bruise them. 
In gathering them up sort out the cut 
ones. Let them remain in the sun one 
day before storing them. Be careful not to 
let them take the dew.” 


—After blooming in the garden during 
the summer carnation plants should be pro- 
tected by a board frame placed around the 
bed, and over this a covering of lath placed 
two inches apart to let in light and air. 
In the South this protection is not neces- 
sary; and if the plants are well established 
in the soil it is not needed even at the 
North. Some cultivators prefer to place 
a covering of evérgreen boughs over the 
bed, applying them after severe weather 
comes in the late fall or early winter. 
This will also afford the shelter needed, 
but should not be removed too early in 
the spring.—Woman’s Home Companion. 





Pomology and the Bible. 





The orchard was created two days be- 
fore fish and birds, and three days before 
the cattle.. Among other things, to im- 
press the world with a lesson it is too 
stupid to learn—that fruit diet is ‘healthier 
than meat diet, and that the former must 
The reason there are 
in the world so many of the imbruted and 
sensual is that they have not improved by 
the mighty unnoticed fact that the orch- 
ards of Paradise preceded the herds, and 
aviaries, and fish ponds. Oh, those fruit- 
bearing trees on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, and the Gihon, and the Hiddekel! 
I wonder not that the ancient Romans, 
ignorant of our God, adored Pomona, the 
Goddess of Fruits, and that all the sylvan 
deities were said to worship her, and that 
groves were set apart as temples. You 
have thanked God for bread a thousand 
times. Have you thanked Him for the 
fruits which. He made the first course of 
food in the menu of the world’s table? 
The acids of those fruits to keep world’s 
table from being insipid, and their sweets 
to keep it from being too sour? 

At this autumnal season how the orch- 
ards breathe and glow, the leaves removed, 


‘that the crimson, or pink, or saffron, or 


the yellow, or brown may the better 
appear, while the aromatics fill the air 
with invitation and reminiscence. As you 


pass through the orchard on these autum- ' 


Fog ee ee 


we SS: 
cee . Se" Aes z 


! nal days and look up through the arms 
of the trees laden with fruit, you hear 
thumping on the ground that which is fully 
ripe, and, throwing your arms around the 
trunk, you give a shake that sends down 
a shower of gold ‘and fire on all sides of 
you. Pile up in baskets and barrels and 
bins and on shelves and tables the divine 
supply. But these orchards have been 
under the assault of at least sixty cen- 
turies—the storm, the droughts, the win- 
ters, the insectivora. What must the first 
orchard have been? And yet it is the ex- 
plorer’s evidence that on the site of that 
orchard there is not an apricot, or an ap- 
ple, or an olive—nothing but desert and 
desolation. There is not enough to forage 
the explorer’s horse, much less to feed his 
own hunger. In other -words, that first 
orchard is a lost orchard.—Talmadge. 





Anecdotes. 





: There was at least one responsive hearer 
in the crowded little church in a southern 
village, and it happened this way. Guests 
had arrived unexpectedly at the country 
parsonage on Sunday morning. The week- 
ly supply of butter had run short, so the 
hospitable ‘host despatched old Joe, the 
colored man, to his neighbor, Mr. Paul, 
whose dairy always boasted a surplus. The 
parson proceeded to church with his well- 
prepared sermon on some of the best say- 
ings of the great apostle, and was well 
under way with it when old Joe, returning 
empty-handed, concluded he would quietly 
slip in and hear his master preach. Just 
as he entered, the preacher leaned over the 
pulpit, stretched forth his hand with a 
most impressive interrogation in voice and 
manner, and caHed out: “And what did 
Paul say?’ Distinctly sounded through the 
church old Joe’s reply: “He say, marster, 
he ain’t going to let you have no more but- 
ter till you pay for dat last you got.”—De- 
troit Free Press. 

Several years ago there was a local cam- 
paign in Richmend county. A_ colored 
preacher was addressiig an audience of 
Negro voters, and the whites were smiling 
approval. “Fellow-citizens,” said the elo- 
quent divine, “would you sell your vote 
for $1?” “No! thundered three hundred 
denizens of Rabbit Hill, and the shock 
could be felt for a mile. “Fellow-citizens,” 
shouted the orator, “would you sell your 
vote for $5?” The response was still cred- 
itably in the negative, but not so large as 
before. Several times he called on the 
crowd, carrying them through the rising 
figures of vote value, but as the amounts 
increased the protests dropped off. Finally, 
when the minister asked if any man in the 
crowd would sell his vote for $20, the si- 
lence was appalling, and the air at the re- 
cording desk felt like two icebergs that 
met in the sea after sumiown. ‘The point 
is that there is a limit to oratorical climax, 
and it is better not to go too far even with 
an excited audience.—Savannah News. 





Our Sportfolio- 





When riding from one shooting ground 
to another, or whenevet carrying a gun 
in any conveyance, remove the cartridges, 
if a breech-loader, it being so easy to re- 
place them. Never draw a gun toward 
you by the barrel and in getting through 
fences always push the gun through first, 
handling it by the stock. 





One of the most common birds in the 
farming sections of Colorado is the quail 
known as the Bob White. Scarcely before 
October are the young birds full grown and 
full feathered. It is then that the call of 
bob-white is dropped for the assembly 
whistle, gic may be heard both night 
and morning_all through the fall and win- 
ter seasons. These notes are as clear cut 
as in bob-white, and sound as nearly as 
may he produced: Tew-ee-ee—long sounds 
of e with the accent strongly on the first 
and sometimes third syllables. At any 
time of day, when the flock is scattered, 
these calls are repeated and answered un- 
til the strays are again united. 





Long before the settlement of the country 
by the whites, the Indians were accus- 
tomed to capture large bunches of rab- 
bits with nets, the animals being sur- 
rounded and driven into an _ enclosure 
where they were killed with clubs. The 
nets used for making the enclosure were 
woven from a kind of wild hemp, and 
were kept upright by stakes. The Piutes 
and other tribes in Utah used to engage 
in a grand hunt each November, killing 
thousands of the animals for their skins 
and for food. To this day the Mogui In- 
dians of Arizona Have periodical rabbit 
drives, but they simply surround the little 
beasts instead of driving them into the 
enclosure. A peculiar kind of weapon, re- 
sembling the boomerang, is employed in 
these hunts. 





Every wild animal and bird has a warn- 
ing cry in times of danger and many of 
them keep out regular sentries. With wild 
geese, for instance, while feeding when 
the sentry on watch thinks it has performed 
a fair share of duty it gives the bird near- 
est a sharp peck. The writer has seen the 
sentry occasionally pull out a bunch of 
feathers when the first hint was not im- 


time utter a querulous cry. Wild swans 
are almost as cautious as wild geese. The 
signal of danger differs with the species 
of animals, but the alarm note seems to be 
universally understood by the sentinel’s fel- 
lows. The instinct survives even animals 
in captivity. When the prairie dogs in 
captivity at the summer gardens in Den- 
ver occupy a small paddock, they always 
keep a sentinel on duty, although it seldom 
utters a warning whistle, having learned 
probably that the visitors would not come 
inside the railings. The gray squirrels 
playing on the lawn at City park always 
keep a watcher on duty to guard against 
the attack’ of dogs.—Denver Field and 
Farm. 





FOUR LOUDON red raspberry plants 
and one small Persimmon,tree by mail, 
post-paid, will be given each subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 50c., 
and claims this premium when subscrib- 
ing. 


mediately attended to and at the same: 





Composite Poem by 37 Leading 
- Poets. 





Why all this toil for triumphs ofan hour? 
—Young. 


Life’s a short summer, man a flower— 
—Dr. Johnson. 

By turns we catch the vital breath, ane hg 

The cradle and the tomb, alas! so ge 


—Prior 
To be, is better far, than not to be. 


: —Sewell. 

Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy; 
—Spenser. 

But light cares speak when mighty cares 
are dumb; —Daniel. 

The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Your fate is but the common fate of all; 
—Longfellow. 


Jnmingled joys here to no man befall. 
Wm gals —Southwell. 


Nature to each allots his proper sphere. 


“ —Congreve. 
ortune makes folly her peculiar care; 
x < . sg nucenill. 
om does often reason overrule, 
we —Rochester. 
And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool, 
—Armstrong. 
Live well, how long or short, permit to 
heaven— ,— Milton. 
They who forgive most shall be. most for- 
given. Bailey. 
Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see 
its face— ' — French 
Vile intercourse where virtue has no place, 
—Somervilie. 
Then keep each passion down, however dear; 
: —Thomson. 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear; 
‘ —Byron. 
Her sensual snares let faithless pleasure 
ay, —Smollett. 
With craft and skill to ruin and betray. 
—Crabbe. 
Soar not too high to fall, but “, to rise, 
—Massinger. 
We, masters grow of all that we despise. 
—Crowley. 
O, then renounce that impious self-esteem, 
: —Beattie. 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream, 
—Cooper. 


Think not ambition wise because ’tis brave. 
—Sir Walter Davenant. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


—Gray. 
What is ambitjon? 


"Tis a glorious cheat, 
—Willis. 

Only destruction to the brave and great. 
—Addison. 

What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown? 
—Dryden. 
The 'way to bliss Mes not on beds of down. 
—Francis Quarles. 
How long we live, not years, but actions tell; 
—Watkins. 
That man lives twice who lives the first life 
well. —Herrick. 
Make, then, ‘while yet ‘we may, your God 
your friend, —William Mason. 
Whom Christians worship, yet not see 9 
end. —Hill. 
The trust that’s given guard, and to your- 
self be just, —Dana. 
For live we how ‘we can, yet die we must. 
e —Shakespeare. 


’ BY A. M. KINGSTON 
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Funny. 





—When Adam and Eve left the garden 
they didn’t do a thing but raise Cain. 

—A pig can build itself a pen by tying 
a knot in its tail and calling it a pig’s tie. 

—‘Dah is some friends,” said Uncle 
Eben, “dat is like the rainbow. Dey looks 
fine an’ bends polite, but dey’s gone when 


the sun ain’ shinin’.’’ 


—Visitor—What are you crying about, 
my little man? Little Willie—All my 
brothers hez got a holiday and I hain’t 
got none. Visitor—How is that? Little 
Willie—I don’t go to school yet! 


—‘Yes,” said a Seattle man in Denver 
this week, “I made my fortune out of 
Klondike.” “Dig it out?’ “Not by a darn 
sight I sold outfits to the geezers who 
were going up to dig.” 

—‘‘Good-by. father,” said young Bill 
Alfala, as he started for the city. “‘Good- 
by, my son,” replied the old man, “and 
don’t forget that while fortune is pretty 
certain to knock at every man’s door, she 
has never been known to meet him at the 
depot with a gold brick in“her hand.” 

—Some one asked Mr. Lincoln how long 
a man’s legs ought.to be. He said: “That 
is a very serious question and I have 
given much thought to it a great many 
times. Some should be longer and some 
shorter; but I want to tell you that a 
man’s legs ought always to be long enough 
to reach from his body to the ground. 
When this condition is satisfied, genius 
ought to develop itself without reference 
to physical conditions.” 








INCUBATORS 


I The OLENTANGY Incubator 
2&2] has proved to be the best. Have 
mH) || taken prize after prize. Brood- 
_j] era only $5.00. Before buying 
Sey claewhere, send for free de- 
scription and testimonials. 
Also breeder of 40 varieties of 
high-class poultry. 110 yards. 
; 110 houses. Address 
NG G. S. SINGER, Cardington, 0. 



















ONE MEAL, Shell, ¢ 
sets, niet Bowlery Supplies. dil, SLACK. 
M’fg. Poultry Suppites. Bloomsbary,N. J. 


wo Great EGG MAKERS 


{' MANNS GREEN BONE OUTTER, 
@RANITE ORYSTAL Grit. 
For Poultry. C.O.D. or on trial. 
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W. MANN CO., MILFORD. MASS. 





Farmer’s Handy Feed Cooker, 

We.desire to call our_readers’ attentio, 
Wwhica ig 
50 gal 


capacity. : 







By feeding poultry and stoek with cookeg 
food during the winter months, at least one. 
third of the food is saved: also having stock 
in a healthy condition, preventing hog cholerg 
among your hogs, and: insuring the hens Jay. 
ing freely during the winter months whey 
eggs are always wanted at high prices. 
Cooker ‘will pay for itself in one week’s time 





| the Farmer’s Handy Feed Cooker, 
sold at the low price of: $12.50 for 


BTurn Over 
New Leaf. 
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ance in your life, on the 
at the end of the year y 
will be a pleasure to reé 
years to come. 


By mailto any address for five tw 


POPE MFG 
HARTFORD, C< 
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and is ;without doubt the best and cheapest 


on the market—just what its name implies 
a Farter’s Handy Feed Cooker. : 
plication to the Empire Manufacturing (om. 
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any, Quincy, Ill., a catalogue, giving a fy) 
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E WINNER 


OUR SUCCESSFUL INCUBATOR it 
aie prove it if you use it. 5 

4 new 128 page catalog and studythe 
merits of our machines, Hasyaly. 
sole points onartificial incubation 
‘ and poultry culture generally, 
12 We manufacture a greater yari. 
“a ety of Incubators and Brooders ee 
than any other firm. Sizes Wto 

Prices from $8.00 to $70.0, 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
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BLACK MINORCAS, 
The greatest layers, Bar. and W.Ply; 
Rocks, L. Brahmas, W.W yandottes, 
Bf. Cochins, Langshans, Houd 
and Br. Leghorns, Pekin 
Ducks at $1 perset. My stockisfrom 
the best strains in this country. J. 
Whitaker, Va., writes ; 

won ist prize on the cockerel you 
iy Send for fine illus. cata. 

. W. W.SHAMP 
Box C, Little Silver, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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The Principle excels all others. 
sizes ranging in price from 26.75 to $29.50. Try thent 


in competition. Sent on trial. 
Diamond Granite Grit: 

ike points, 

catalogue. 


STANDARD GREEN BONE and VEGETABLE CUTTER CO, 


D CO.’S 


NEW LINE OF 
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© trees are always in demand. If you 
thinking of planting apple trees do not 
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ALL FRUIT PLANTS.—Only in recent 
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Labor. 


— 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
—Longfellow. 
Honest labor bears a lovely face.—Thomas 
Dekker. 


4 
The Contrary Sex. 





Parson Johnson—So dis little chile am a 
gal. Do de udder one belong toe de con- 
trary sex? 

Mrs. Jackson—Yais, pahson; dat’s a gal, 
too.— Judge. 





Developing Fruit Flavors. 


Just what medicinal qualities apple 
leaves possess, no one here appears to have 
any knowledge. This was the observa- 
tion made by an Oregon newspaper some 
weeks ago after telling that a Tulare 
county druggist was in an apple growing 
district in the North for the purchase of 
apple leaves. The party specified, it 
seems, that the leaves must be free from 
scale and in good condition and he offered 
to pay 2% cents a pound for them, and 
also to furnish the, necessary sacks. So 
far as can be learned apple leaves possess 
no medicinal qualities. 

It may be mentioned that probably some 
spirit or oil might be extracted from them 
for the making of perfume, or for fruit 
fiavoring. This is not improbable, for 
some very interesting and suggestive re- 
sults have been recently obtained by a 
chemist and scientist, who finds that by the 
addition of the leaves of fruit trees which 
in themselves have no marked flavor, to 
saccharine solutions undergoing alcoholic 
fermentation, a very marked bouquet of 
the fruit is developed. 

Thus, by immersing pear or apple tree 
leaves in a 10 or 15 per cent. solution of 
sugar, and adding a pure yeast, which by 
itself gave rise to no marked flavor, after 
fermentation a liquid was obtained which 
had a strong odor of pear or applé respec- 
tively and an excellent flavor, and on dis- 
tillation gave an alcoholic distillate in 
which this aroma was still more marked. 
Vine leaves act in a similar manner and 


it is suggested that it may be possible to |. 


improve the bouquet of a poor vintage by 
the addition of some leaves during fer- 
mentation. 

It is noteworthy that the results are far 
more marked when the leaves employed 
are from trees in which the fruit is ap- 
proaching maturity. It is inferred .that 
the flavors of fruits are due to a body 
elaborated in the leaves, possibly of a 
glucosidal nature, which is not transferred 
to the fruits, until the latter approach ma- 
turity, and is then acted upon: by the spe- 
cial ferments contained in the fruit juices 
and develops distinctive flavors. The mat- 
ter would appear to be of considerable 





Al for 10c, «(This firm is ree 
10tis St.. Boston, Masse 


practical importance.—California Fruit 
Grower. 





Two Artists. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Bessie Johnson-Bellman. 


You have heard of the wonderful window 
That the Roman artist made 
Of the sparkling bits of crystal 
And the glowing tints arrayed, 
Til! it seemed complete and lovely 
To the people who beheld, 
And the artist was contented, 
Strong his heart with pleasure swelled. 


You remember how the servant 
Who assisted throfigh the toil 
Saved the cast-off bits of colour, 
Treasured them through all the moil, 
Then he built of these wee fragments 
That the one had counted naught, 
O, a vastly finer window 
Than that which the artist wrought. 


So it is, my little children, 
In this life through which we move; 
Not the one with wealth and honor 
Skall the greatest progress prove; 
But the child of humble fortune 
Who can toil with steadfast eye, 
Shall behold his window growing 
Still more fair, as years pass by. 





The Chilkat Indian Packers. 


At Dyea is a small trading post, kept 
by a white man, around which is gathered 
a village of Indians, or Siwash, belonging 
to the Chilkat tribe. They are by no means 
ill looking people. ‘The men are strong and 
well formed. The women—naturally, 
when one considers their mode of life— 
are inferior to the men in good looks. 
These women have a habit of painting 
their faces uniformly black with a mix- 
ture of soot and grease, a covering which 
is said to prevent snow blindness in the 
winter, and to be a protection in summer 
against the mosquitoes. Some have only 
the upper part of their faces painted, and 
the black part terminates in a straight line, 
giving the effect of a half mask. , At the 
time of our arrival the Indians were en- 
gaged very busily in catching and drying 
a small fish. This fish is very oily, and 
when dried can be lighted at one end and 
used as a candle, and. for this purpose it 
is stored away against the long winter 
night.—Outing. 





A Hedge of Dwarf Pears. 


There are numerous shrubs that are 
suitable for making hedges about one’s 
lawn, whether one prefers evergreens or 
deciduous shrubs, but the number is lim- 
ited that can be used in hedgerows that 
are of both use and beauty. The bar- 
berry is one of the latter, these bushes 
making a very graceful, but not densely 
leaved, growth; but the barberry’s fruit is 
not desired in large quantities, nor is it a 
desirable plant to have near wheat fields, 
as it harbors one stage of the “rust” 
fungus of the wheat. 

On my place I am planting hedgerows 
of dwarf pear trees, using winter varieties 
of the fruit almost exclusively. Such a 
hedgerow is, of course, hardly suitable for 
the front of one’s lawn, but for side rows, 
and for use in the rear of one’s house, 
the dwarf pear is quite unobjectionable. 
As for beauty—well, any one who has 
seen a long row of these little trees in 
full blossom will not soon forget the sight. 


They aré very attractive little trees,“also, 


when in full leaf, without the bloom, as 
they should be kept well trimmed back to 
secure good fruiting, as well as a good 
hedge. It is surprising, too, what an 
amount of choice fruit one can thus raise 
upon even a small place. In my own case, 
I am running a pear hedge around a two- 
acre lot, and am using also some cross 
hedges in the rear of the buildings. It 
will take at least 300 trees to complete 
the outside row. As this will interfere 
very little with the planting of fruit trees 
over the whole interior surface of the 
two acres, it will be seen that on a given 
amount of ground one can- raise much 
more fruit by using this outside hedge- 
row method. It is possible to crowd the 
little trees in a hedgerow, because they 
will be on the outside, and can thus have 
plenty of air and sunshine, though +very 
close in the row; and though the row of 
dwarf pear trees may be quite close to 
the inside, larger fruit trees, the latter are 
not crowded by the former, since they 
stand up above them. This sort of work 
is not advisable on large commercial 
orchards, but on the home acre, in the vil- 
lage lot, one wishes to make the most of 
every foot of ground. 

Planting so many of these little pear 
trees, I selected winter sorts, and chose 
that king among pears, the Anjou, and 
the scarcely less inferior Lawrence. Both 
these pears do finely on the quince stock, 
and both are winter varieties. With 
such fruit one can store in a cool cellar 
and unload upon the market when the 
market is most in need of winter pears. 
With fall fruit, one is very nearly at the 
mercy of the market, for he cannot hold 


| the fruit for any !ength of time. 


My own trees are set about four feet 
apart. In future plantings I shall increase 
the distance somewhat. In setting the 
trees be careful to get thespoint where the 
pear stock and quince root join several 
inches below the surface, and for the first 
winter, at least, give the roots a mulch for 
protection.—American Garden. 





Great Cherry Orchard. 


Probably there is no better known ranch, 
and certainly there are few larger, in the 
State of California, than that owned by 
the Meek estate, says the San Francisco 
Wave. It is situated a little way outside 
the city of Oakland, and it covers a huge 
tract of land between San Lorenzo and 
Haywards. It is spread over 3,300 acres 
of some of the finest fruit-bearing country 
on the Pacific coast. A thousand acres of 
this extent is in fruit, for the most part 
cherries. 

The ranch is owned and controlled by 
the two Meek brothers and their sisters, 
how skillfully may be known from the fact 
that in spite of hard times and a de- 
pressed market there has never been a 
year when it has not paid and paid liber- 
ally. A full crop of cherries from this 
wonderful orchard will bring its owners 
anywhere from $30,060 to $35,000. 

Just now the season’s cherry picking is 
going on at a great rate, and a little army 
of pickers are toiling from tree to tree, 
stripping the branches like a swarm of 
locusts. 

The sight is picturesque, for the pickers 
come by families and live in the cherry 
orchard in a small village of tents. At the 
height of the season nearly one hundred 
and fifty pickers are employed. : They are 
of all ages and hoth sexes, as the work is 
of such a nature that it can be performed 
as well by women as by men, as well by a 
ten-year-old girl as by a grown man. The 
pickers are, of course, boarded at the ex- 
‘pense of the ranch, and. beside are paid 
from seventy-five cents to $1 per day, so 
that a wife and two or three children can 
make as much money during the few 
weeks of the picking season as the head 


~ 








of the house can earn during the ertire 
year. 

After the picking, the cherries are taken 
over to the packing house and handled at 
onee. The riper cherries are sorted out 
and put upon local markets, while the 
more backward are shipped East. The 
force of packers can dispose of 420: boxes 
per day. Two thousand boxes go to the 
earload, and must be hurried to their des- 
tination as speedily as possible, for there 
is no fruit that loses its flavor quicker by 
overkeeping than the cherry. For the 
same reason the boxes ‘must be rapidly 
marketed, for they will not keep many 
hours in the heat of an Eastern summer. 
There are plenty of difficulties in the way 
of getting the California cherry upon the 
dining table of the Eastern consumer, but 
with ordinary care and a fair season the 
prices obtainable are not bad. In Chicago 
a ten-pound box of California cherries can 
be made to bring a dollar if properly han- 
dled, while in New York, thoagh the East- 
ern local market comes into competition, 
the same quality will sometimes sell for 
twelve cents per pound. 





Hu::10rous. 


—Mother: “Why, Johnnie, what on 
earth have you been doing?’ Johnnie: 
“Fight’n! And you owe me half a crown 
for it. You know the tooth you was go- 
ing to pay the dentist to draw?” “Yes.” 
“Well, Bill Bliffer knocked it out.’’—Tid- 
Bits. 

—‘See here,” howled the manager, “‘does 
it take you four hcurs to carry a message 
three streets away and return?” ‘“W’y,” 
said the new office boy, ‘‘you told me to 
see how long it would take me to go there 
and back, and I done it.”—Modes and 
Fabrics. 

—Bobby: “Pop, what does hereditary 
mean?” Tond Parent: “It means, Bobby, 
something that goes from parent to child. 
Now see if you can give me an example 
of something that is hereditary.”’ Bobby: 
“Measles, I got ’em. from mother,”— 
Brooklyn Life. 

—Tenderfoot Dentist: ‘Why, somebody 
has simply drilled your teeth without fill- 
ing them!’ Pizenwood Pete: ‘“That’s 
right, pard.” Tenderfoot Dentist: ‘**\Wh— 
—what—wa—was the matter?’ Pizenwood 
Pete: “Yer see, I can’t keep f’um shoot- 
in’ ever’ time a nerve’s teched!’—Chicago 
Record. 

—“Ah, Henry,” she sighed, “it is very 
kind of you to tell me that I am still 
beautiful and that I look as youthful as 
I did 10 years ago, but you are wrong. I 
have had proof of: it.” “Why, my 
darling, what do you mean?’ he asked. 
“To-day when I got aboard the ear,” she 
bitterly replied, ‘‘not a solitary man of- 
fered to give me his seat.’—Cleveland 
Leader. 

—lVire Chief (shouting): “Climb that 
ladder to the fifth story, crawl along the 
cornice to the third window, drop down 
two stories and catch that wooden sign, 
swing yourself along to the next window, 
break in the glass, and rescue the occu- 
pants—hurry up! What are you waiting 
for?’ Sloboy (lately appointed): “I’m 
waiting for pen and ink, sir; I want to 
hand in my _ resignation.”—Modes and 
Fabrics. 





Horse Talk. 


—Better go twice than overload the 
team. This overloading is a fruitful cause 
for unsoundness. 


—When loaded let the team stop often | 


to get their breath. It pays.. ¥ 


—Be especially careful in loading the 


colts—a little lack of judgment has ruined 
many a fine horse. ‘ 

—If you find you have too much load 
for the colt, throw part of it off before he 
is discouraged. Let his muscles become 
used to work by slow degrees. 

—If you have a man in your employ that 
is timid and nervous, keep him away from 
the colts. It requires a level-headed, cool, 


courageous man to handle colts success- | 


fully. 

—Inspire their confidence by kindness 
and firmness every time you go near them, 
and the edueation will be easily and suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

—Drive only short distances first, not 
far enough to tire them in the least. 

—Increase the distance a little every day, 
and you will insure a prompt, free driver. 

—Don’t attempt to train the colt at all 
until he is in good condition and full of 
life, if you want him to develop style and 
action, and be fit to put on the market for 
a good price when educated. 

—The young colts should be kept on a 
ground floor. It must be dry and level. 

—Don’t neglect to give every horse on 
the farm, workers and drivers, a bran 
mash once every week. 

‘Every now and then give them some po- 
tatoes, apples or carrots. A variety is 
very acceptable and your horse will be in 
enough better condition to pay you to fuss 
a little. , 

—The foolish try to economize about this 
time by driving smooth-shod horses. 

—Because Dobbin bolts a part of his 
oats whole does not prove him to be be- 
yond usefulness. A young horse often does 
this. See if his teeth have not made his 
cheeks sore by becoming sharp. If so, 
file them smooth. 

—Dirty, dusty bedding is not suitable for 
a horse whose coat is desired clean and 
lustrous.—Tim, in Farm Journal. 





Madame Adelaide Hermann, the widow 
of the famous prestidigitator, related the 
following amusing incident, which occurred 
at the last meeting of President McKinley 
and Professor Hermann, between whom a 
strong friendship existed. 

When he was last in Columbus, O., Pro- 
fessor Hermann called on Major Mcelsin- 
ley, who was then Governor. As he 
started to go, Professor Hermann said: 

‘Major, I may not see you soon again, 
and I have never given you anything by 
which you may remember me. Let me 
make you a present of this.” 

Taking his hand he placed a fine diamond 
ting on one of his fingers. Major McKin- 
iey thanked him and admired the orna- 
ment. Shortly after Hermann left, a 
friend who was present said: 

“Oh, by the way, Governor, will you let 
me see that ring?” 

The governor held up his hand, but was 
astonished to fing the ornament gone. 
There was no need to ask questions about 
the mystery. Hermann had left as a me- 
mento, instead of the ring, the memory of 
a very clever trick of which the major was 
the victim.—Youth’s Companion. 





For hoarseness, loss of voice, and ali af- 
fections of the vocal organs, the favorite 
remedy with many- clergymen, singers, 
actors, auctioneers, and public speakers 
is Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. As an ano- 
dyne-expectorant, its beneficial effects are 
promptly realized. 





Twelve Bismarck, a large and superior 
strawberry, will be mailed free to each 
subscriber to Green's Fruit Grower who 
sends us50c. and claims this premium 
when subscribing. 





Bend Beneath the Blast. 


The lofty oak, the mountain pine, 
So stately in their pride, 

Must bend or break before the storms 
That on the night winds ride, 

While, the meek willow lowly stoops 
Before the raging blast 

And lifts its head in beauty decked 
When storms and clouds are past. 


So thou, oh man; must lowly bend 
When sorrows round thee press! 
They may be angels in disguise 
To Jead to happiness. 
Oh, trust to him who rules above 
And bend beneath the blast, 
And he will raise thy drooping soul 
When storms of life are past! 
Finley Johnson in New York Ledger. 





Rest in Change. 


The next best thing to taking a summer: 
or winter trip is to change the aspect of 
one’s home twice a year. Such change 
does not imply a domestic upheaval in- 
volving great work, family discomfort and 
general wretchedness for a week or more. 
It simply means what any woman can ac- 
complish with ease, taste and tactfulness, 
supplemented by ordinary “general clean- 
ing-day” effort on the part of the house- 
maid or maid-of-all-work. 

No woman who has not tried it can con- 
ceive of the rest and pleasure resulting 
from such changes. Monotony is deadly 
to bodily and mental health; possibly to 
spiritual . well-being also. A change of 
environments, even if to others less at- 
tractive, is beneficial, simply because it is 
a change—Woman’s Home Companion. 





Brevities, 


Dame Nature, in a happy mood, with care 
laid on the shelf, 
Essayed to make a wondrous fruit, and quite 
Sh outdo herself. 
e 


caught a wandering bee, and stole its 

sweetened store, and shook 

The dewdrops from the violet that grew be- 
side the brook; 

The sugar of the maple tree, the fragrance 
of the < 

And from the hearts of purple grapes, she 
pressed the drops of wine. 

The sunny summer isles gave up their spices 
for her cup, 

And with the petals of the rose, at last she 
filled it up. 

A modest suit of russet brown—and Nature 
viewed with pride 

Her royal work, divinely fair, and yet un- 
satisfied 

That man should share her mixture rare, her 
envious fingers gripped 

The slender stem—to-day it shows how 
through her hand it slipped 

But not outdone, Dame Nature said the Bosc 
should ever be 

Of all perverse and cranky plants, the most 
outrageous tree; 

And so, until this day, it grows—a feeble, 


ked thing, 
peg k body holding up the spirit 


Like some weak 
of a king; E ; 
And Nature’s. great monopoly. is’ rarely 
broken down, 
For only skillful hands may dare to. work 
_ against her frown. 





Assayed the Bear. 


Bears in White Pass are having a great 
time of it these days. For miles along the 
terrible defile are provisions and traps 
abandoned by prospectors who have either 
perished or flung: up the sponge. Bears 
coming down the mountainside have lived 
sumptuously. 

Last Thursday a huge bear came rolling 
into Dawson with his shaggy sides heav- 
ing strangely and eyes as red as a hose 
cart. He wabbled up to the Pinch-Me- 
Back saloon, where Sol. Samuels, an Idaho 
miner, was sleeping off the effects of nee- 
dle gun whiskey, and breathed in the 
man’s face. Sol. arose with a start, the 
breath of the. bear evidently reminding 
him of.the potations he, had taken during 
the night.» > 

With a howl of fright Sol. burst into the 
saloon and: gave the alarm. When the 
loungers reached the street the bear was 
cavorting about, grunting from time to 
time, and finally rolling over on his back. 

Three bullets put an end to the bear’s 
exuberance or misery, the men knew not 
which. When the beast was cut » he 
assayed: 

300 

150 


pounds meat. 
pounds bones. 
50 pounds grease x 
65 pounds baked beans 
144 pecks onions. 
6 quarts (estimated) liquor. 
The bear came from White Pa3s. He 
had made away with some poor devil’s 
supplies, 





Gems of Thought. 


—A beautiful woman pleases ithe eye, a 
good woman pleases the heart; one is a 
jewel, the other a treasure.—Napoleon IJ. 

—The only faith that wears well and 
holds its color in all weather is that which 
is woven of conviction and set with the 
sharp mordant of experience.—J. R. 
Lowell. 

—Take up your duty, whatever you can 
do to make the world more bright and 
good. Do whatever you can to help every 
struggling soul, to add strength to any 
staggering cause—the poor, sick man who 
is by you; the poor, wronged man whom 
you with your influence can vindicate; the 
poor boy in your shop that you may set 
with new hope upon the road of life that 
is already beginning to look dark to him. 
You know your duty. No man ever looked 
for it and did not find it.—Phillips Brooks. 

—Brooding over trouble is like surround- 
ing one’s self with a fog; it magnifies all 
the objects seen through it. Occupation 
of the mind prevents this. 

—The heaviest words in our language 
are the two briefest ones, yes and no. One 
stands for the surrender of will, the other 
for denial; one for gratification, the other 
for character.—Theodore T. Munger. 

—The new dignity that comes to human 
life by regarding it in its true relation to 
the divine is a significant factor in its 
transformation. It lifts it'from selfishness 
to service, from the passivity of desiring to 
be helped to the noble activity of desiring 
to help.—Lilian Whiting. 

—The ideal life, which is but the realiza- 
tion of our own oneness with the Infinite, 
and the helping others to realize theirs; 
showing what can be done through our 
own living and loving, and by our words 
bearing witness to the “Eternal Verities.’’ 





The Cider Press. 


Many fairly good people look upon the 
cider press on the farm as a drunkard- 
maker and an eVil that should not be tol- 
erated. We have a cider press on the 
farm, and during the season when ‘apples 
are wont to go to waste there is scarcely 
a week day that it is not in use. The 
apples are kept picked up and made into 
cider, and this has been the custom for so 
many years that the apples are pretty 
free from worms. It is the belief that so 
few of the wormy apples are permitted to 
mature wornis that the orchard is becom- 
ing free from them. 

There is no need of cultivating a taste 
for strong drink by the use of fresh cider, 
when the press is brought into use every 
day, and the fresh cider is used.on the 
farm. In fact there are but few people 
who really like cider that has become 
hard enough to hold up an iron wedge or 
hold an old toper down. ‘Most people like 
it fresh and sweet. We have found it 
best to use it as a table drink at meal 
time. It is made and put in the cellar, or 
on ice if we have it, and when dinner 





comes we can think of no better, combina- 
tion than good cider and American: full 
creanl cheese as part of the méal. These 
two make a combination, that will even 


emake an Englishman feel that America is 


really a good place to live in. 

The cider mill ‘should .be thoroughly 
cleansed after each time it has been used. 
The crates should be kept clean,.and all 
the pomace carted to the hogs as fast as 
it accumulates. The better the apples, the 
better the cider. The cider should be 
filtered through a-very thin piece of cheese 
cloth, and when care is employed in mak- 
ing,.there is no Lealthier drink in summer 
than good cider, made from apples—ripe 
apples—Iowa Homestead. , ,, » , 
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Closely Drawn Distinctions; ? 39 ig ee ey 

“Madam,” said meandering ‘Mike,; wha 
had been pleading in vain, “ef nothin’ else 
ll meve ye I’m willin’ to’ do aitythjn’ yer 
say in the way of odd jobs fut; me’ Dteak-, 
fast.” dirs “8 te : 

“All right; there’s some wood that neéds’ 
chopping.” 

He looked at it for a moment, and then 
turning away said: “No. I’m a man of 
my word, an’ I sticks to the letter of me 
proposal. I said ‘odd’ jobs, an’ there ain’t 
nothin’ more common an’ ordinary than, 
choppin’ wood.”—Washington Star. 
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Fruit Notes. 


The soil lies fallow, the woods grow rank, 
Yet idle the poor man stands; 

Oh! millions of hands want acres, 

And millions of acres want hands!! 


Be patriotic; plant fruit trees. 

It is now asserted by good authority, 
that plants as well as animals may perish 
from sun stroke. 

Six hundred and fifty cars were shipped 
by the Chautauqua-Erie Grape Company 
for the week ending October 9th. 

Comparing value with value as it re- 
spects nourishment, potatoes are two. and 
one-half times as expensive as bread.— 
Foods and Helps. 

To plant a farm to fruit with no#definite 
idea of a market is as foolish as to build 
a shoe factory with no place for the sale 
of the manufactured. 

Grapes have passed up from a fruit of 
small acreage, a mere garden crop, until 
they are the leading farm crop in the now 
celebrated grape sections. 

The much dreaded black rot has cer- 
tainly obtained a footing this year in Chau- 
tauqua vineyards. Will any having trou- 
ble kindly write ‘‘Fruit” about the extent 
of the trouble. 

“Let the clatter of the mill cease when 
the corn is ground” is the advice to the 
pulpit by Rev. S. A. Northrup. 

Wheat, hay, hides, prunes, peaches and 
all kinds of fruit, live stock, dairy prod- 
ucts, woolen goods,leather, quicksilver, are 
among the articles which have advanced 
in price within the last six months, says 
the San Jose (Cal.) Mercury. 

The varieties of grapes on the tray tak- 
ing first premiums at the Dunkirk Street 
fair were: Niagara, Diamond, Pockling- 
ton, ‘Delaware, Lindley, Woodruff Red 
and Downing. Beauty of color was-a 
prominent feature of the display. In 
beauty of individual berry the Downing 
has hardly an equal.—Fruit. 

In most of the Eastern and Middle 
States September was remarkable for the 
large per cent. of sunshine. At the Am- 
herst (Mass.) station the rainfall, 1.94 
inches, was the smallest on record. 


Fifteen dollars per ton is being paid for 


J wine grapes in some parts of the Chau- 


tauqua field. 

The cauliflower is the cabbage with a 
college .education.—Mark Twain. 

Miss Onutertown: Isn’t there a Mrs. 
Skinner in this village, who keeps board- 
ers? 

Hi Hubbel: She takes boarders, ma’am; 
but she don’t keep ’em. 

So you don’t like the hat just in 
How would you like it 


She: 
front of us? 
trimmed? 


He (savagely): With a lawn mower. 


‘Ex-Governor Flower, of New York, is 
quoted as saying that wheat will go up to 
$1.25 per bushel before next March. Each 
cent advance in price adds five million dol- 
lars value to the stock in the hands of the 
farmers. 

The most.profitable sour cherries are 
Montmiorency and Early Richmond. Black 
Tartarian, Robert’s Red Heart, Napoleon, 
and Windsor are the most profitable 
sweets.—Bulletin 35, Del. Ag. Ex. Sta. 

C. K. Seoon, of Geneva, N. Y., applies 
three pounds of an 80 per cent. muriate 
of potash and two pounds of a 14 per cent. 
phosphorie acid around each cherry tree 
either in the spring or when seeding with 
crimson clover. j 

Growing a second fall crop of the En- 
hance variety of strawberries has become 
quite common at Fredonia, N. Y. The 
berries are of fine quality and quick value 
at 25 cents per quart. 





—About forty million feet of timber are 
annually made up into matches in this 
country. 

—In one tribe of spiders the female is 
one thousand three hundred times as large 
as the male. 

—The largest death rate from consump- 
tion in this country is shown by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

—More than four-fifths of the murders 
in the United States last year were by 
men who had no regular occupation. 

—In Kansas. whole sections of land have 
suddenly disappeared, leaving only futhom- 
less lakelets to mark their location. 





Algernon (who is much given to talk- 
ing in phrases)—Angelina, I love you with 
a feryvor—a fervor worthy of a better 
cause!—Puck. 





—Cares are comforts; such by heaven 
designed, he that has none {must make 
them—or be wretched.—Young, 





* a * * * 


GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS. 


Devoted first to, How We Made 
the Old Farm Pay; second, 
Peach Culture; third, How to 
Propagate Trees, Plants and 
Vines; fourth, General Fruit In- 
structor; all under one paper 
cover, illustrated; price by mail, 
postpaid, 25c., or given as a 
premium with Green’s Fruit 
Grower, one year, 50c. 


Sterne ecnxerncenen tae 
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FREE TRIALTO 
ANY HONEST MAN. 


The Foremost Medical Company. 
in the World in the Cure of: 
Weak Men Makes this Offer. 


HAPPY MABRIAGL, HEALTH, - ENERGY 
AND LONG LIFE, 


In all the world to-day—in; all the. history 
of the world—no doctor nor’ institution has 
‘treated and restored: so many. men as” has 
the famed PRIE MEDICAL COMPANY, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. : 














This is due to the fact that the company 
controls ‘some inventions and discoveries 
which have no equal: in the whole realm of 
medical seience. 

So much deception has been practiced in 
advertising that this: grand old.company now. 
makes a startling offer. 

They will send their magically effective ap- 
pliance and a month’s course .of restorative 
remedies positively on trial, without expense, 
to any reliable man. 

Not a ddllar need be mg until results are 
known to and acknowledged by the patient. 

The Erie Medical any’s APPLIANOD 
AND REMEDIES have been talked of and 
ier gm about till every man has heard of 

em. 

The highest medical authorities in the 
world have lately commended them. 

They possess marvellous power to vitalize, 
develop, restore, and sustain. . 

They create vigor, healthy tissue, new life. 

‘lhey st»p drains that sap the energy. 

They cure all effects of evil habits, ex- 
cesses, overwork. 

They give full strength, development and 
tone to every portion and organ of the body. 

Failure oe Bote age no barrier. 

This “Trial Without Expense” offer is Nm- 
ited to a short time, and application must be 
made at once. 

No ©. O. D. scheme, nor deception; no ex- 
exposure—a clean business proposition by a 
commas (on high financial and professional 
standing. 

Write to the ERIE MEDICAL COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and refer to their offer in this 
paper. 


H0-YOU NEED WATERING? 


_ Or, to put it another way, ¢ 


esr Do You Need a Watch? 


Po | Lavics 
(dbs on 'CkKTS Wo cell them, sell them at such 
nem SIZE an exceedingly low price that 
you can’t afford to go watchless, 
Got’em all sizes and styles, 
But we’ll just mention two: 
An Eigin orWaltham Watch, 


best movement made, hunting 
ccurate time-keeper, 


ely engraved, Dueber 

eavily gold-plated — last 

for a}l time. or gentile- 
man’s 

We’ll send it to your address 

with privilege of examination. 


as repre- 
sented, send it 


a Nt sou like i pay the 
no ng. you 6 16, pa: t-] 
: d $6.50. 


agent express ch. an 

“SThat'e fair. Or this— 

A Hunting Case Watch-beanti- 
fully engraved case, first-class 
movement, any size, heavily [plated 
(14k)—looks just like a $40.00 gold 
watch—keeps as good time as any 
of them. Sent to your express 
agent with privilege of examina- 
tion--same conditions as all our 
watches sent out—and if you like 
it, pay $8.45 and express 
charges, 








iy aM 
ess” 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


7 PEPSO ‘4 CIGARS heart burn. The only 


cigar made that contains pure pepsin. Price, 
$3.30 per 100. Each cigar contains enough pepsin 
to digest 100 grainsof food. An agency givenin 
eachcounty. Thegreatest improvement on earth. 
A cool, sweet smoke. Address, I. L. PERRY, 
Cigar Mfr., Belfast, Me. (~All imitators will 
be prosecuted to the extent of the law.arg 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





cures indigestion and 





give this watch free to § 

every person who will sell 

oniy 6 boxes of our veg- 

etable pills, and 6 boxes of 

our positive corn cure 

among their frends at 2 

cts. per box. If you agree 

to do this, write to-day & we : “a 
will send the goods by mail, when sold you send us the 
money & we Will send watch same day money is received. 
PURA ©0., 80 W. 18th Street, New York City. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 


ICE PLOW 


NEW FAMILY RECORD. in rich colors upen 


a background of solid gold. Tremendous seller. 
Agents delighted. Sells at 50 cents each. Sample free 
for 12c. to pay poctens, &e. 9 for $1.00; 50 for $5.00; 
100 for $9.50. Charges paid. Home Art Picture 


Co., Chicago, Ill. 
RABBITS! BAYS! RABBITS! 
CATCH'M -BY WHOLESALE! 

And fill your pockets with nickels!! Send 2cts. 
for pamphlet. Address, DR. J. W. GREENE, 

CHILLICOTHE, Mo. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


cost upwards of $5.00 oF $10.00, but to introduce our 
Catalogue we ji 


willsend youtbisWatch 


- If you want one, 
delay. With your 





$16.50. Circulars free. 
H. PRAY, Clove; N. Y: 





A beautiful picture 








ay Curb Pattern Albert Chain and our offer. 
After you receive the beautiful Watch we 
ehall you to show it to your frier.is 
and call their attention to this adyertise- 


_ : Free, by 
— tered Post, cn your complying with our sd- 
vertisement, nnd the marvellous offer which we will sond, and it is Pally 
Warranted. Money returned if not more than satisfied. Address at once, 
SAFE WATCH CO., 9 Warren Strect, New Yorks 


200000000000 0000e0e0 
$ Colored Plates +» 


Plate Books, 
FOLIOS, MAPS. 


Send for Catalogue of 
HURSERYMEN’S SUPPLIES, PLATES ETC., 


Rochester Lithographing Co., 
176 N. Water St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


$ $ $ 40c. EACH. - 


This is how we do it :— 2 WEY i's 
Farm Journal - is 50c, per year. 
Fruit Grower ars *50c, * es 
American Poultry Adv,“ 25c. “ “ 

Three Papers, - $1.25 
We offer the three papers one year for only 500 

You know all about the Farm Journal, and want 

it. The American Poultry Advocate is all right 

and the Fruit Grower has the reputation o 

rowing better with each mncossne: year: 
femem ber our price for the three pape! your 
address, one year, is only 50c. 











GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N.Y. 




































Green's : Fruit (rower 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 


Devoted to Orchard, Garden, Poultry and 


’ ' Househ 
‘ CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor, 


J. CLINTON PEEr, Business Manager. 


Price, 50 cents per year, Postage Free 


Office, corner South and Highland Aves. 





HOW TO SUBSCRIBE BY MAIL. 


‘Money May be Sent by Mail, at Our Risk, in 


Four Different Ways, as follows: 


Express Money Orders may be obtained at any 


; Yo., United States 
office of the American Bxpress Co. ser o Pacific 


Bapryee ‘argo Express 
an we Pine ae order for not et nat 


$5.00 costs only five cents, and you may 
at our risk. 


a ‘ q 

Post Office Money Orders may be obtdintd from 
the post-offices of all large towns,°pné. will cost 
only tive cents. You may send money by yom 7 


office money order at our risk. 


Registered Letter,—All postmasters must-regis- 
, and if such &lestér< 
ter your letter if you ask them and © Nice send 


is lost or stolen it can be t c 
money by registered letter at our nisk, 


Bank Drafts upon Boston, New York<and Chi: 
cago Banks made payabie to thes offier ,OF 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER may be sent at our 


We will not he Respensibie for money sent in 
letters, in any other thaa one of the four ways 


mentioned above. 


Postage Stampa will be received the same as 
cash or the fractional parts of a dollar, and apeuy 
We prefer those of the 1 ceat denomination. 


Discontinuances,—-Remember that the pub- 


__ Dac ; ; letter or postal card 
lisher must be notified by le ane By ‘All arrear- 


amount when more convenient for subscri 


when you wish your paper stoppe 
ages should be paid, at the rate of 5 cents ® oe 
Keturning your paper will not enable us ° 
continue it, as we cannot find your name 0 i, 
books, unless your pust-oftice address is given. 


Change of Address,—-Subscribers wishing their 


papers sent to a new address should w 
dress cut from the last paper re 


ting these instructions. 


Missing Numbers,—It occasionally happens that 
numbers, of our paper sent to subscribers are lost 
or stolen in the mails. In ease you do po “ey 
ceive any number when due, write 184 eH 
card, and we will immediately forward a dupil- 


cate of the missing number. 
Sr 


Rates for advertising space, made waese oa 


application. It is the intention 


ublishers of Green's Fruit Grower to ai- 

init yone but reliable advertisers. We 

year by refusing 

m parties whose reliability might 

be questioned. We believe that all the as 

vertisements in this paper ats rome them 
n r 

arties but if subscribers ng tavor it 

ey will advise us. We will at any Um 

oer our personal attention to any complaints 


lose fully $1,000 per 
business fro 


2 be otherwise we will esteem 


which we receive, 





worthless there, and I am quite sure Mr. 
Green was notified of this fact, On 
other hand the Loudon red raspberry is re- 
markably hardy; hardiness being one of its 
marked peculiarities. 

One point more than an other to be des 
sired in a red raspberry is hardiness. The 
Cuthbert is not hardy, the Shaffer and Co- 
lumbian are not hardy; in fact there has 
been up to the date of Loudon only one 
hardy red raspberry, and-that is the Tur- 
ner, which is too small and soft to be of 


There have been scores of red raspber- 
ries, of large size, fine quality and fine 
color, which have been discarded over the 
whole country owing to the lack of hardi- 
bateks Sf plants these otherwise valuable va- 
rieti¢s twouflg fot endure our severe win- 
"I ters. The I*rfanconia red raspberry is of 
the largest size, finest 
cgler, Yery Rroductive, 


quality, of beautiful 
selling for the high- 
There is only one 
*variety, and that is, it is 
{*fts canes must be pro- 
*yinter, or there will be no crop 
The one feature that 
luable than other 
raspberries is its hardi- 
ness, in addition to its large size, firmness, 
beauty, and productiveness. 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman, in com 
on Prof. Green’s paper, fell into the same 
error that Prof. Green did, but since his 
remarks were offhand, and not premedi- 
tated, he is more ex 
Now, gentleman, i 
the character of new 
in handling their characters as you would 
be in handling the characters of your 
friends. To darken the character of a new 
fruit is about as unkind as to darken the 
character of your neighbor or friend. 


Whack ta-this 


the folowing year. 
es “Loudon more va 
varieties of red 


oxtail 


f you are discussing 
fruits be as careful 


our 


@ bew 


address plainly and also forward the printed oe 


ceived. a will 
not be responsible for papers lost by not follow 





A Word About Cherries. 


wee s: 

If cherries. were not edible, if they were 
distasteful to the human family, they 
would still be planted, for there are few 
ornamental trees so beautiful as the 
It leaves out and blossoms 
the first of any in the spring 
fore the snow is off the groun 
leaves remain on until winter 1s advanced. 
What sight is more beautiful than a cherry 
tree heavily laden with its clusters of red 
glistening through the dense fo- 
Who can resist gathering _ this 
tempting fruit? Our family physician 
sometimes drives up to our 81 





Lutered at Rochester Post Office assecond class mail 


matter. 


learn how we are getting along. Knowing 


that cherries or other fruit is not desirable 
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on an empty stomach, this same physician 
cannot resist alighting from the carriage, 
reaching up in the bough of the tree and 











The circulation of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
is larger than any other horticuitural 


paper published in A meric. 


—— 


gathering a few handfuls of the tempting 


No fruit tree is better adapted for the 
grounds about the house than the cherry, 











EDITORIAL. 


on account of its shade, its beauty in leaf, 
in blossom, and in fruit; therefore every 





patron should plant a dozen cherry trees. 





All who receive this issue with 
a cross before this item are 
thereby notified that their sub- 
scriptions have expired and are 
invited to send in ‘their subscrip- 
tions at once—See. subscription 
The 
price is 50 cents for Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er monthly for one year, with Premium, 
which see in Premium List on this page. 
Notice, that we offer the Weekly Tribune 
(N. Y.) and Green’s Fruit Grower, both 
Should any re- 
ceive this whose subscription has not ex- 
pired, please notify us by postal and 
prompt adjustment will be made by us. 
But do not expect any reply, as such will 
- not be page Our 5. year subscribers 


blank enclosed, which please return. 


one year for only 50 cents. 


Grower. 








Twelve Bismarck, a large and superior 
strawberry, will be mailed free to each 
subscriber to Green's Fruit Grower who 
sends us50c. and claims this premium 
when subscribing. 


COOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOSOOSSIS 
One Cent Stamps Wanted. 








—We can use one cent postage stamps in 
payment for subscriptions to Green’s Fruit 
Do not send two cent stamps, or 


Grower. 
any other size than one cent. 





Farmers and The Canal. 





New York State farmers will be taxed 
for a portion of the nine-million dollars to 
If our 
farmers had understood the situation they 
would never have voted for such an im- 
New York State farmers are 
no more interested in the Hrie Canal than 
ere the farmers of Minnesota, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, or many other States of the Union. 
It is indeed a question whether the canal 
is not as much an injury to New York 
State farmers as a benefit, since this canal 
furnishes cheaper transportation for the 
grain from Western farmers which is sold 
in New York State in competition with the 
grain grown by New York State farmers. 

Now we are informed that the nine 
million dollars appropriated for this canal is 
not sufficient and that possibly $20,000,000 
more will be required. I warn the farmers 
of this State not to vote for such a meas- 


be expended upon the Erie Canal. 


provement. 


ure. 


The first appropriation was voted for 
without discussion by the press at large, 
and I do not think the people understood 
This matter 
should ‘be thoroughly ventilated so that be- 
fore any further appropriation is made peo- 


what. they..were voting for. 


ple may know what they are doing. 


The Erie Canal should be made a na- 
tional affair, and any. repairs or improve- 
This 
canal being simply an extension of water- 
way from the Great Lakes to tide-water 
is not an enterprise which the people of 
ld alone be asked to 


ments should be at national expense, 


New York State shou 
pay for. ‘ 





“Injustice to New Fruits. 





, While ‘the originators of-new fruits must 
spend many years of patient toil and in- 
vestigation before succeeding in the least 
degree, and while the desirability of new 
and improved fruits is conceded on all sides 
the originators of new fruits are not en- 
couraged as they should be by the press, 
Experiment Stations and people at large, 
Feeling this neglect on the part of the 
public, and finding that the work of orig- 
inating new fruits is unprofitable, such 
men as Loudon, Jacob Moore, and others 
of that class, are abandoning their life 


work. 


To show how easily and thoughtlessly a 
new. fruit may be injured, and the orig- 
inator discouraged. I will cite an instance: 
Prof, W. J. Green, of the Ohio Experi- 
_ tment Station, carefully prepared a paper 

on New Fruits and read it before the 

American Pomelogical Society, in a recent 

session. Mr, Green, who is a just, fair- 

minded man, and who would do no per- 
sonal injury knowingly, mentioned a cer- 
tain new red raspberry as being more 
promising than the Loudon, omitting to 
mention the very essential in the character 
of a red raspberry, which is the hardiness 
The 
mew variety which he has been so much. 
pleased with has been proved by the Hatch 
Experiment Station not hardy and utterly 


of the varieties under consideration. 


In many portions of the country cherries 
are exceedingly profitable as an orchard 
We hear considerable now about 
the neglected cherry. In Western New 
York, the home of fruit growing, there are 
scarcely any cherry orchards. tiga 
this question and plant an orchard if cir- 
cumstances warrant the enterprise. 
member, that cherry trees will succeed 
along the roadside, where they will be an 
object of great beauty, and profit. 





in almost every line of business in the his- 
tory of the country. 


Plum Culture. 





Plums are a desirable attraction to any 
I can remember the plum trees 
which furnished such delectable fruit on 
the old farm homestead, where I was born 
I remember to-day how 
those fat, yellow, juicy plums tasted to me 
Remembering this and re- 


struggle through a night dark with ad- 
versity give up hope and sink helplessly 
just as the dawn of a glorious day is break- 
ing. This thought is beautifully expressed 
as follows’ by J. F. W. Ware: 


aye not expired. Why not send us $1 


ga 3 
for 5 years’ subscription to Green’s Fruit fifty years ago. 
we plan, we pray, for them, Not God’s 
law, but the law of our impatience, govern 
us. We fret at delays, at slow, small 
gains, consider them unnatural, when they 
are simply the inevitable laws of progress, 
the conditions through which all things in- 
evitably pass in their way to accomplish- 
ment. We constantly abandon as failures 
those things which are simply passing 
through the rock strewn narrows, which 
soon will expand into a broad expanse of 
sun-lit waters, with a safe harbor in sight. 


fruits far more than older people I have 
ever placed an abundance of fruit in their 


About twenty years ago plum culture 
was almost abandoned owing to the depre- 
dations of an insect, the curculio, which 
stung the plums early in the season, and 
seriously injured the crop, 
ture was also abandoned owing to the cur- 
rant worm, and potato culture was almost 
abandoned owing to the potato bug, but 
later it was learned that these insects 
could easily ‘be destroyed, and that where 
large orchards of plum were grown, cur- 
culio was often a blessing in thinning out 
the surplus of fruit, since plum trees, more 
than any other fruit trees are liable to 
overbear; therefore where plums are grown 
in orchards often no attention is paid to 
curculio; indeed, the curculio is not dreaded 
by any one in these days who understands 


in lack of entertainment at church so- 
ciables, Granges or social gatherings, I 
know of nothing better to suggest than ex- 
temporaneous speeches. Select from the 
company four or six young men who will 
agree to make three minute speeches when 
called upon, no speaker to know what his 
topic may be until the moment he is called 
upon, and the topic announced. 


I grow the plum in my city yard, pay 
no attention to the curculio, and get an 
abundant crop. The plum comes into bear- 
ing at an early date, often two or three 
years after planting. 
planted more closely together than the 
apple, pear or cherry, the branches not 
being so widespread. Do not fail to plant 
at least a few plum trees. 


is “Architecture.” The young man has 
had no time to prepare his remarks, or to 
collect his thoughts, and is liable to ad- 
dress the audience, something like this: 
“Architecture relates to buildings; some 
buildings are high, some are low, some are 
broad, some are narrow; some have flat 
roofs, some have gable roofs, some have 
no roofs at all, A man who spent most of 
his time fiddling was asked why he did not 
put a new roof on his house in place of the 
old leaky roof. He replied: ‘When it 
rains I cannot put on the roof, and when 
it does not rain the old roof is good enough 
so I keep right on playing the fiddle.’ 
Some houses have chimneys, large and 
generous, others chimneys small and 
stingy, others use stove-pipes for chimneys, 
or sewer-tiles. I am not an architect. [I 
have never studied the subject. I have 
seen people build houses. ‘hey first dig a 
hole in the ground for the cellar, then they 
put up the cellar wall; then the carpenter 
sets up the frame work, puts on the siding 
and roof boards, leaving holes for the win- 
dow. Architecture changes in style, very 
much as our hats and coats change. A 
house which is. in style this year may be 
out of style next year, and yet it may be 
a comfortable house. I am sorry I can; 
mot give more valuable information on 
architecture.’ “Time is up,” says the 
chairman. 


The trees can be 





Seaford Strawberry. 


At the head of the list we put this berry, 
first offered last spring, after a long test. 
The time that has gone by has only con- 
firmed our first judgment, and we recom- 
mend Seaford to the public with confi- 
dence in its extraordinary value, 

During the past season, a field of Bu- 
bach—a standard and reliable sort—had 
some six long rows of Seaford planted in 
its center for testing purposes, At fruit- 
ing time the contrast was: most marked, 
Bubach bore a good crop of large, showy 
fruit; but Seaford had an immense crop 
of enormous strawberries. Not less than, 
four times as many baskets were picked 
to the row from Seaford! 

The plant is as large as Bubach, and 
a much more vigorous grower, with im- 
perfect blossom; it ripens its crop much 
‘faster than Bubach, and several dayg 
earlier, and therefore commands higher 


We have received very flattering testi- 
monials from the best growers in many 
different States who fruited spring-set 
plants, which convinces us that Seaford 
will sueceed over a large extent of country, 
We hope it will take the same rank in its 
class that Loudon. and Miller Red have 
attained among Raspberries. 
we believe the berry will do its own talk- 
ing in a very short time! 

The size and shape of Seaford is large 
and good. Color is deep red, bright and 
glossy, and it is a color that goes under 
the skin, for Seaford is pre-eminenty a 
solid, red-fleshed variety, and consequently 
an assuredly successful 
flavor is good, with very little acid. 

In a strawberry. for -market-growing, 
size, productiveness and, good shipping 
quality are all-important; and it is in these 
particulars that Seaford is a most remark- 
able acquisition. The strong and vigorous 
plants produge fruit clusters.of great size, 
bearing handsome fruits of proportionately 


rest may arrange a prelude, carefully, be- 
forehand which will fit any subject, and 
which will occupy nearly all of the three 
minutes allotted to the speaker. For in- 
stance, the next speaker is given the topic 
“Hxtemporaneous Speaking,” He ascends 
the platform.and states that he has studied 
this subject during his entire lifetime. “I 
have searched through all the libraries not 
only of the United States, but of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, France, Ger- 
many and Belgium in search of material 
on extemporaneous speaking. I deeply re- 
gret that I have only three minutes in 
which to communicate the results of my 
profound researches along this line. In- 
deed, there are few topics of greater in- 
terest than this, One might at first thought 
think that the temperance question is of 
greater importance, I consider such peo- 
ple greatly mistaken. Surely there is in- 
temperance not only in drinking, but in 
eating, in working, also in social dissipa- 
tion, late hours, also intemperance in tem- 
perance. There are lots of temperance 
people who are exceedingly intemperate in 
advocating their cause. 


We commend thi new berry to our 
friends with confidence born of experience 
with it in test with all the leading varie. 
ties of the day; it will easily keep at the 
head of the procession. 





tion of more importance than extempora- 
neous speaking, but they are mistaken. 
Surely it is of some importance that we 
decide prominently and 


‘—Eive is supposed to have eaten that 
apple early in the fall. 

—No, Johnny, a goose does not have to 
get ripe before it is picked. 
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HAVE PATIENCE, 





Conditions Not so Bad as they 
Might Be. 





The vexations and annoyances of life are 
often made up of trifles, often magnified in 
our imaginations. Now and then serious 
misfortunes occur’ to all of mankind, but 
when they do occur it is well to consider 
how much worse the condition might be. 

In the face of losses and troubles, call 
to mind the misfortunes to which human- 
ity is subjected much worse than youts. 
You might be ship-wrecked at sea, clinging 
with cramped arms to a floating spar, the 
cold wind blowing the bitter and benumb- 
ing spray into your face, with no hope of 


relief; or you might be floating about in. 


mid-ocean in a small life-boat, with a few 
others reseued from the wreck, dying by 
inches without food or water. You might 
be one of the unfortunate miners in the 
Klondike whose supply’ of provisions has 
become exhausted and who are obliged to 
live in tents through the long winter 
months, with death staring them in the 
face; or you might be among those lost in 
attempting to follow the trail over the 
Chilecoot Pass during a blinding bliazard, 
which has obliterated every trace of the 
pathway, blindly plodding your way hither 
and thither, falling exhausted and half- 
frozen: into a snow-bed of death. Or you 
might be languishing in a prison on the 


Island of Cuba, your whereabouts unknown) 


to your friends, with insufficient necessi- 
ties, your companions expiring around you 
through diseases and want; you might be 
one of a party of explorers in Africa, wan- 
dering through trackless jungles, and op- 
pressive heat and pestilential vapors, traps 
laid in your pathway by the wily savage, 
your body exposed to the stings of ven- 
omous reptiles and to the poisoned arrows 
of the aborigines, You might be a pris- 
oner among the revengeful Indians of the 
plains, tied to a stake around which fagots 
are placed ready for the application of the 
torch; or you might be strapped to a tree 
and furnish amusement to the savages 
who test their dexterity by hatchet throw- 
ing, seeing how near they can lodge the 
hatchet in the tree close to your face with- 
out causing a fatal wound. Possibly, you 
might be a missionary in @ heathen land, 
captured by a savage tribe, fastened in an 
enclosure, fattening for slaughter, con- 
scious all the while that your companions 
have all been served as food for cannibals, 
A friend of mine has always remarked 
when one speaks of his troubles: “That 
is nothing compared with what the Apos- 
tles suffered.” How true it is that these 
little troubles which befall most of us are 
trifling when compared with the sufferings 
and troubles of many of our fellows. Let 
us therefore be consoled with the thought 
that our lot in life is not so hard as it 
might be. 
Many are bewailing the fact that money 
cannot be made so easily in this country 
to-day as in the days past. Let such peo- 
ple be consoled by the thought that money 
is still made by farmers, fruit growers, and 
by business men in this country, far more 
easily than-in any other country of the 
world at the present day, also by the fact 
that better times are coming, if, they are 
not already here. I was told yesterday 
by a gentleman who has intimate relations 
with men of large experience In New York 
City, who conceded that they expect the 
coming spring to be the most prosperous 


Many people, after a long and heroic 


“We expect immediate results, We wish, 
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Extemporaneous Speaking. 





If readers of Green’s Fruit Grower are 


For instance, suppose the subject given 


Another speaker more shrewd than the 


Others might consider the silver ques- 
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silver shall take its place 
alongside of gold, as the currency of this 
great and flourishing country. There are 
many who think that it should take its 
place, and there are many who think it 
should not. There are wise men who dif- 
fer on this subject. 
here nor there. 


whether or not 


But this is neither 
The question for discus- 
sion ig extemporaneous speaking.” 

\And thus he wanders off again to some 
subject in no way connected with the topic 
given him until his three minutes have ex- 
pired. The embarrassment and the queer 
things which will be said ‘by the speaker 
on such occasions as this, makes amuse- 
ment for the audience. 

Another speaker might address the au- 
dience on extemporaneous speaking, as fol- 
“Ladies and Gentlemen.—But few 
appreciate the difficulties and embarrass- 
eonnected with extemporaneous 
By way of illustration I will 
mention the experience of a farmer who 
was called upon unexpectedly to speak at 
a Farmers’ Institute. I know this farmer 
We were brought up together as 
boys in the same neighborhood. 
to school with him. We used to go nut- 
ting, fishing and hunting together when 
I sometimes would sleep 
at his house, or he would sleep at our 
We were boon companions. 
farmer is a tall fellow, fully six feet in 


we were boys. 


He is a rugged, hard-fisted, 
thorough-going man, who has made a suc- 
cess of life. His farm is paid for, and is 
one of the most beautiful in the state. He 
has two sons, Jack and Bill. 
his father, thorough-going, hard-working, 
energetic, an early-in-the-morning sort of 
a fellow; but Bill is directly the opposite, 
easy-going, fat, lazy, contented with himself 
and everything around him, good-natured, 
a boy whom everybody likes, but one who 
will never get on in the world. 
has a daugter Fanny, tall, light-haired, 
beautiful girl, who has many admirers. 
Well, as I was saying, this farmer was 
called upon unexpectedly to address the 
Institute on the subject of Sugar Beets. 
Sugar beets, as you are aware, is some- 
thing of a new topic, which has excited 
general comment and interest, and every 
one desires to learn something about the 
; Hitherto this country has been 
importing sugar ut an expense of hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually, whereas, 
now, it is discovered that we can not only 
produce our own sugar on our own farms 
by sugar beets, but we shall be able to 
—in time—supply a large portion of the 
It is hoped and expected 
that sugar beets will furnish a new enter- 
prise for farmers, which will do much to 
lead out of the present farming depres- 
sion. Surely it is not good economy for 
us as a nation to be buying of foreign 
countries that which we can easily and 
profitably produce at home. 

“Now, while my friend, the farmer, was 
a good farmer and a handsome man, a 
good business man and well qualified in 
every way to fight the battle of life, a 
good husband, a kind father, and an ex- 
emplary citizen, he was not an extempo- 
Indeed, he could not: be 
considered a platform speaker in any 
For this farmer to ascend the plat- 
form, face the audience, and make a speech 
without preparation, would be more diffi- 
cult than for him to attempt to make a 
pair of boots, or shoes, or a coat, for 
which he was not qualified or not trained. 
Therefore, when called upon the blood 
rushed to his head in a startling and be 
wildering way, and he strode on to the 
platform without having in mind the least 
idea as to what he was going to say. This 
is indeed very much the predicament in 
which I am placed myself, I speak of a 
subject of which I know nothing, and for 
which I have had no preparation.” 
is up,” says the chairman. 


Gesire, from a shoe-string to a carpet. These 


world at large. 


specialties, such as hardware, confection- 
ery, carpets, crockery, boots and_ shoes, 


these men are too wise to adopt any such 
foolish scheme, which would be deemed 
shallow and too apparent to be worthy of 
consideration. 


seems to be an exception to the favorable 
condition of affairs which we have noted. 
raneous speaker. plants; one through agents who travel 
from house to house taking orders at high 
prices, which are subsequently delivered 
by the agent who collects the price agreed 
upon, the other plan of sale being that of 
a catalogue, which consists of a nursery 
firm sending out its catalogue, depending 
upon the catalogue for making sales, with- 
out the employment of agents, or solici- 
tors of any kind. 


logues without agents enables the firm to 
sell trees and plants at a lower price than 
prices asked by agents. Therefore, when 
an agent calls at a house to make a sale 
of trees and plants, if he finds the cata- 
logue of his competitor in the house of- 
fering trees at lower prices than he can 
possibly make, he is confronted with a 
dilemma; in other words there is compe- 
tition ‘between nurserymen, who work! 
through agents, and between nurserymen 
who work through catalogues and employ 
no agents. 





The Use of Checks in Place ot 
Postoffice Orders or Drafts on 
New York. 





f This is a practice which has 
ing year by year, 

source of serious ] 
others, and at the s 


their agents) are not always so wise as 
other business men, for while other busi- 
ness men have learned that they cannot 
make money by manufacturing stories 
about their competitors, hoping thus to in- 
fluence business to their doors, there are 
nurserymen who still think this the best 
method and the proper method of increas- 
ing their business, 


until it has become a 
oss to publishers and 
ame time is of no ben- 
akes the check, ex- 
nvenient for him to 
an to go to the post-office or 
get a proper medium for remit- 


cept that it is more eo 
sign a check th 


A subscriber living in a Ne 


i : w Hampshi 
village desires to send Gr pshire 


* een’s Fruit Grow- 
im payment for one year’s sub- 
He makes out his check on his 
for 50c. and mails it to us. This 
check has to be sent back to the New 
Hampshire village, the banker there has 
to make out a draft, charging for the 
draft, returning the same to us at Roch- 
ester. Consider the loss of this delay. We 
have to write a letter to the bank, and 
we have to enter the check 
The bank in the New Ham 
has to collect the check and 
to us, sending it to us, 
4c., clerk work not less than 5c. or 10c., 
all on a check for 50c, 
or $100,000 it would not then be so serious 
but the loss then would be co 
and the loss benefits no one. 

There was a time when the banks 
throughout the country received these local 
checks, and bore the loss of collection 
themselves, making no charge to us or 
But since the sending of checks 
has so largely increased, the banks of Roch- 
ester, and most other places, have banded 
together and have long ago decided ‘to 
charge for every check thus deposited. 

We trust our readers no matter with 
whom they are dealing in distant towns, 
states, or cities, will send in the mail post- 
office orders, express orders, or bank drafts 
on New York, in place of their individual 
If you are sending to Green's 
Fruit Grower send one cent stamps rather 
than any other size. ; 

“The New York Journal of Commerce 
reports a general movement to require the 
substitution of drafts or post-office orders 
for checks on local banks away from the 
jobbing centers of the country, 
tom of retail merchants to pay for consign- 
ments of goods in checks on their home 
banks has become general; but it seems 
that in many places the wholesale houses 
receiying these checks are obliged to pay 
at their banks for their collection a con- 
siderable fee, sometimes as high as 2 or 
214 per cent. of the amount of the bill, par- 
ticularly when the checks are for small 


world at all seasons, and during all ages 
but particularly at this epoch. Grit is that 
characteristic of humanity which prompts 
the possessor to stand up against adversity, 
to get up quickly after being knocked 
down, and to fight manfully the warfare 
of life. Some people call it “backbone,” 
others “perseverance,” “pluck,” “sand,” 
etc. A man without grit is in a sad plight, 


for collection, 
pshire village’ 
write a letter 
The postage is 
requested a well-dressed gentleman to step 
off the tracks of the*Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. No attention being paid to his 
request, he ordered, with more force, that 
the man get off the tracks, 


If it was $50.00 


My name is Garrett. I am the President 
of this railroad, and if you don’t behave, 
I will have you discharged.” 


and I don’t know you, but I know one 
thing, and this*is if you don’t get off these 
tracks, I will throw you off.” 


discharge this young man? Not a bit of 
it, he could not afford to do it had he been 
so inclined. No, he promoted him, and in 
a few years that young man was receiving 
a salary of twenty thousand dollars a year, 


time to dine with a family in whose daugh- 
ter he was particularly interested. An- 
other young man was present, probably a 
rival, which added to the strained rela- 
tions of the rather dignified occasion. 
Young Dickson had managed to put him- 
self fairly at ease, when to his astonish- 
ment the waiter came in with a server of 
wine, Dickson was a total abstainer, 
What was he to do on this occasion. He 
feared giving offense to the father, the 
host. He did not want to break his reso- 
lution to “taste not, touch not, handle not.” 
There was a strong temptation to yield 
just a little, and pretend to moisten his 
lips with the wine, but true grit came to 
his relief and in some way or other, he 
did not know how, the eup passed by him, 
Did he give offense? No, this act made a 
favorable impression upon the mother of 
his sweetheart. Of course he won the girl. 


“This is especially true at the West and 
In New York the banks are 
not so strict as at other jobbing centers, 
Where the banks charge for collection the 
wholesale merchants frequently are heayy 
losers on their accounts with retail dealers 
who pay by check. Some large houses pay 
a total as high as $2,500 per annum to 
have their customers’ checks cashed. 

The National Credit Men’s Association 
is making an effort to get all banks to 
charge for collection and wholesale houses 
to refuse to receive payment in checks,” 


the belief that our fellows do not like grit, 
The man who possesses grit is ridiculed, 
cuffed about, and. everybody seems to try 
to knock him out, but he should not be dis- 
couraged; this is simply to test the ques- 
tion as to whether he has true grit.. If he 
has true grit and sticks to his course, and 
the course be a right one, in time these 
same people who tried to suppress him will 
applaud him, and consider him a hero. 





Western New York Horticul- 
tural Meeting, 





to Apple Culture; second, Pear Culture; 
third, Plum and Cherry Culture; fourth, 
Raspberry and Blackberry Culture; fifth, 
Strawberry, Currant, Gooseberry and Per- 
simmon Culture, illustrated, under one 
leatherette cover, price 25¢., post-paid, or 


The forty-third annual meeting of the 
Western New York Horticultural. Society 
will be held in Rochester, commencing on 
Wednesday, January 26, 1898. It will pay 
our readers to be present at this meeting. 
This is one of the oldest and most useful 












mailed free as a premium with Green’s 


associations of fruit growers in the 
; Fruit Grower, one year, 50c. 
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Competition in Trade. 





The world is improving. ‘There was a 
time when ministers of different denom- 
inations in small towns and cities de- 
nounced each other and made it appear 
that the congregations of rival churches 
were no better than they should be. In 
those days the Universalists or Unitarians, 
or any sect not strictly orthedex, were 
considered sure of hell-fire, and were 
treated accordingly by ministers of other 
denominations, All this has changed in re- 
cent years. Now ministers of different 
churches are on terms of peace, and it is 
conceded that all churches and all de- 
mominations are doing good work. 

There was a time when store-keepers 
deemed it to their advantage to relate to 
patrons and others scandalous stories! 
about . competitors. The would-be pur- 
chasers were informed that the stock of 
competing stores was defective in many 
ways, and far inferior to that whieh this 
particular person offered; in fact, nothing 
could be said which was too damaging to 
the rival store. 

But this condition of affairs has been 
greatly modified in recent years. Shrewd 
business men have discovered that it is 
more profitable to devote energy to the 
proper management of business rather 
than wasting it in traducing others in the 
same line of trade, Shrewd business men 
doubt whether intelligent people believe 
charges made by rival tradesmen. Yor 
instance, if one local physician should 
spend his time in efforts to run down his 
competitor, and make it appear that his 
competitor was lacking in skill, or knowl- 
edge, it is doubted whether the intelligent 
citizen would accept this as good evidence. 
The natural inference would be that the 
physician making these charges was too 
much interested to. give an unbiased opin- 
ion of his competitor’s abilities. The 
same rule would naturally prevail as to 
the opinion of one business of another 
who was a rival. It could hardly be ex- 
pected that two business men in sharp 
competition with each ‘other in the same 
village, or city, would see much to admire 
in one another, or much to commend. 
Therefore, if it was desired to learn about 
the standing of a certain business house 
the rival concern would not be a good 
place to go for information. 

In all large cities there are department 
stores, which, under one roof, offer for 
sale almost everything that a family can 


stores are successful competitors of other 
large stores, which confine themselves to 


ete., and yet we do not hear these spe- 
cialty stores starting rumors to injure the 
department stores, for the reason that 


In the nursery business, however, there 


There are two ways of selling trees and 


The system of making sales with cata- 


It would seem that some nurserymen (or 





mere 


Grit. 





There is considerable use for grit in this 


A young man in working clothes politely 


“Do you know who I am, young man? 


“TI don’t know the President of this road, 


What did President Garrett do? ‘Did he 


Thomas Dickson was invited for the first 


Casual observation might incline one to 





GREEN’S SIX BOOKS, devoted first, 


f. 
GENTLEMEN, THESE 





two small Persimmon trees by mail, post- seul ween lal 
paid, will be given each subscriber to year and claims this pramium wh: 
Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 50c. 
and claims this premium when subscribing. 


trich Plume plants will be mailed, post-paid, 
to all who send us 50c. for Green’s Fruit 


Grower one year, and who claim this pre- 
mium when subscribing. 


red currant, costing $1250. No, 8, 
Ostrich Plume not oniy is the most beau- GREEN'S 
tiful lawn plant, but it blossoms into plumes BOOKS, devoted 


just before winter, and these plumes are 
valuable for house decoration, keeping per- 
fectly for years. I regard this unsurpassed 
as an ornament for lawn, or house interior, 
—C, A. Green. and Blackberry -Culture; fifth, Straw! 


mailed, post-paid, to each subscriber to}| A SCIENTIFIC MICROSCO 


Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 50c, and MAGNIFIES 500 TIMES. 
claims this premium when ordering. An Instrument Which, Every Farmer 
Se. 
NOT A TOY, 





scriber to Green's Fruit Grower who sends 
us 50c, and claims this premium when sub- 
scribing. : 
-Bismarck is a self-fertilizing strawberry, 


have been planted than of any other. Bu- 
bach has two defects which Bismarck cor- every teacher should own a miger ore oh 
rects. Bubach is a pistillate, requiring other | this end we have placed this within ons 
varieties to be planted near it, while Bis- 1. 
marck is self-fertilizing. Bubach, while of when subscribile 
Said atalty,.te not a the Blabeek character. | ee 

Bismarck is of better quality, We have in [er All by Mail, Postage Paid by US 


Bismarck an extraordinary large berry, 0B 
glossy, fine color, good shape and good qual-. GREEN’S FRUIT GR : 








4ty, with vigorous plants full of vitality. Rochester, N. ¥. 
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PREMIUMS 
({REEN’'S FH ‘RUIT (ROWE 


SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1808. 


Sinee your subscription issupposed to expire with this issne, unles 


are a 5 year subscriber, please read the following offers, which are sii 
gifts to our subscribers, whieh we trust will be of interest and do , 
service. Thinking that a large number of offers might be perplexing 
have chosen to make few offers, and to make these exceedingly liberal 
desirable, All will be sent by mail, post-paid, Note also our clyh 
offers with other papers; and particularly of the New York Weekly 
bune, one year, with Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, for 50 cents, * | 
Fruit Grower, one year, and Green’s 6 Books, or Green’s 4 Books on } 
Culture, for 50 cents. Also Farm and Home, Fruit Grower and (y 
pedia for 60c., Rural New Yorker, American Poultry Advoeate and } 
Grower for $1. 

Notice that when you subscribe for Green’s Fruit Grower you mus 
the same letter claim one of the premiums. If yon fail to claim 
premium when you subscribe, it will be useless for you to make your d 
later, since it is impossible for us to look over 50,000 subscribers to ad 
such a small matter. 


No. 5, 

SIX McKINLEY strawberry plants | 
will be mailed free to each subscribe 
Green’s Fruit Grower who will send us 
for one year, and claim this premium 
subscribing. 

McKinley was introduced by Ellwang 
Barry last year at $2.00 per 19. We 


fruited it at our farm and city place 
past season, and consider it very promi 


The plant is exceedingly vigorous 
healthy, producing heavy crops of | 
dark red, firm berries, of good form; sd 
medium. This is the firmest berry I § 


of for a large berry. We offer McKinley 
for the first time, and guarantee extra g 
plants. 


as fag CO No, 6. 
No. 1. SIX SEAFORD, new and large straw 


FOUR LOUDON red raspberry plants and | Will be mailed free to each subscrity 
Green's Fruit Grower who sends us 30d 





dering. 
Seaford fruited at our Rochester, N 
farm the past season, and proved to 
extraordinary size, firm, deep, 
™\ glossy red. Quality fine enough to s 
king. The plant is as large and vig 

as Bubach, fully equal to Bubach in 
and far more productive. It ripens its 
much faster, and is several days earlier, 
commanding the highest price. Seaford 
ries are so large and handsome, and of 
superior quality, a commission man has 


anteed to sell them at 25c. per quart. 
above cut, which is from photograph. 


deep rich red to the center, and very 
We have a fine stock of plants of our 
growing. These plants are strong in 
and root, and will delight all who rm 
them. Though a new berry, in the 
of widespread dissemination, it has 
very thoroughly and extensively trie 
some four years by careful and discrin 
ing growers in one of the most 
strawberry sections of our country. It 
berry of tremendous size and beauty, 
duced with an abundance that was sil 
astonishing. The years that have gond 





Seaford to the public with confidence in 
extraordinary value as a market strawhbe 





No, 7, 





\ GOOD a ED -, 


No, 2, 
TWO RED CROSS currants and two Os- 





This machine 
stamping in plain 
ber type, your 
and address, w 
mailed YOU 
Green's Fruit @ 
one year for 50 





Red Cross is the largest and sweetest new 


to Apple Culture 
ond, Pear Cu 
third, Plum 
Cherry Cult 
fourth, Ras 





Currant, Gooseberry and Persimmon € 

illustrated under one leatherette cover; 

25c., post-paid, or mailed free as a pre 

with Green’s Fruit Grower, one yeal 
No, 9, 

GREEN’S FOUR BOOKS, devoted fi 
How We Made the Old Farm Pay; § 
Peach Culture; third, How to Prop 
Trees, Plants and Vines; fourth, Ge 
Fruit Instructor; all under one paper 4 
illustrated; price by mail, post-paid, 254 
given as a premium with Green's 
Grower, one year, 50c. 

NOTICH—IMPORTANT.—AI] plants W4 
mailed in spring unless you especially 4 
us otherwise. 

We can send only ONE premium with 
subscription as numbered above. 

We CANNOT make any change in var 
of Premiums named. 





SIX HARDY PERSIMMON trees will be 







This micros¢ 
specially 10) 
from France 
readily sclls fa 
retail. As 
ower and ¢ 
ent handling, 
judges pronou 
the best ever 
duced for ff 
use. The cyll 
ease is manu 
ed from hight 
ished brass 
there are two 
ate lenses-" 
each end of 
croscope. 
er glass is 4 @ 
magnifier, 
for examining 
sects of bor 
kinds, the suv” 
the skin, thé 
fur or avy sm 
ticles, ‘The 
lens is lee 
powerful, 
clearly deli® 
every sual, 
entirely inv 
the naked eyé 
as the animale 
a drop otW 


















































No, 4, 





TWELVE BISMARCK; large and supertor fishes, fi rti 
strawberry, will be mailed free to each sub- | - Wall Mhousands of 


-animalcule ° 
oem in a sing 
of stagnant 
It is inva’, 
valuable 10 il 
ing gadultera 













possessing all the desirable peculiarities of fond’ su¢ 
Bubach, To those familiar with the Bubach cit tea, coffee |! 
nothing further need be said, since Bubach HCA is spices, mo o8 
has been a favorite berry, and. more plants : ; fatal tN 





vas é or por p00 
Every farmer, ever family, every “ope 


Given to each subscriber to GM ag 
‘Grower who sends us 50 cents for 198 
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say, but be a rule unto ourselve 


the table more simple, and st: 
down pies. Hours and hours 

preparing these dyspeptic dainti 
there is the blessed fruit read) 
eating. Buy more of the partially 
food, like pancake flour that ji 
stirring in milk or water and is t! 
for the griddle. It may cost a lit 
but the money may saved from 
tor’s bills, and on patent medici 
ironing table is a grand place for 
Fully two-thirds of the clothes 
smoothly folded, and no one coul 
difference.- Kind-hearted moth¢ 
the children too much. “Let the 
good time,” they say, “while ¢ 


have confirmed first judgment, and we d 





























full share of the household worl 
ought to make his own bed, keep 


dam his own stockings. These a: 
the man’s fortunes send him on ‘ 


city boarding house. Girls ough 
dishes. Get the dinners when ou: 
and learn to sew neatly. The 
heedle work of cur grandmother’: 
gone out of fashion; nine girls o 
never make their own clothes. 
busy women at the opening of 
Year resolve to work less and ] 
Then, perhaps, wife No. 2 will 
stalled ag soon and possibly she 
Pear on the stage at all. 


cheer, or fill with gloom, and a 
ought to try to scatter the sunsif 
agent went wearily along the strfl 
to sell her books, but times werd 
he could not get rid of one, and t:! 
were go 
at in her face, and sometimes 

hd cada response to her 1 
io Morning her heart and 
ched until she could hardly keep 











her knock and said: “I eannot 










any ” 

ap take & cup of tea.” So the 
tte 
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‘sang Words, strengthened her 
Fearly s 















Morning. 









Rave 
Man 











Tly. : 
ie, © throw himself in, and 


amilj + OPIN 
Miliar air his- mother used to si 


“D1 ° 
cee, and it was her voice sp 





dive. that time, slowly crept up 
and not 
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OMEN’S DEPART 


4*The hand that rocks the 
rules the world.”” 














No Place for Boy: 





What can a boy do, and where 
t 


a 
If he ia always told to get out ot! 
fie cannot sit here and he must 


there; 
The cushions that ccver that fiz 
chair 
re put there, of course, to be 
ARR sAmired 


boy has no business to ever be 
The Deautiful roses and flowers 1 
On the floor of the darkened a1 


room 
Are not made to walk on—at lea 


boys; 
he house is no place, anyway, 
noise. 


A place for the boys—dear mothe 
As cares settle down round our sh 


way, 

Don’t let us forget, by our ki 
deecs, ; 

To show we remember their plex 
needs. 

Though our souls may be vexed ° 
ems of life, 

‘And worn with besetments and tc 
strife, 

(Our hearts will keep younger—; 
heart and mine— 

If we give them a place in their 
shrine; 

‘And to our life’s latest hour ’tw 
of our joys 

That we kept a small corner—a 

the boys. 

—Boston Tr: 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THO 





What Not to Do. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grows 


regular correspondent, Sister Gr 


In riding in the street cars, y 
he country, looking around in « 


is surprising the number of tir 


omen one sees, and this, in spi 


labor-saving inventions in ever 


Perhaps more is demanded of th 
n these days when high pressure 
he rule and doctors flourish ac 
Also the insane asylums are ful! 
owing. New Year’s is a goo 
ake time to look over the field 
where we can economize in wor! 
esolve not to mind what the 


















me c#n Be saved in preparing fo 





Ys, as well as girls, ought to | 


order, sew on his buttons, 


ments may be very handy in at 





» Of he occupies the hall bedr 



























BITS OF COMFORT. 
dt takes such a little thing, 


















short, even if the doo: 















ck. A kindly-faced woman 
























ok, my dear! but come in and r 










Tocking chair, a piece of jy 
Tf with the cup of hot tea, 













It was a good man th 
“sy um to have the chimes 

Church rung for fifteen minr 
It was Way down in 
Ondon and Many a word oj] 
to the crowds around. O 
» Sunken Almost to the depth: 
and disgrace, was on his w: 

























as 


nd ; r hi 
d it all.” The chimes began 












Wayward boy. He turned a 











e€ have all had our “blu 
always to blame for thq 
€ don’t recognize ther 
mind, and try hard e 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


‘The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.’’ 




















No Place for Boys. 


What can a boy do, and where can @ boy 


tay, 
If RE my always told to get out of the way? 
He car — sit here and he must not stand 


ther 

The cushions that ecver that fine rocking- 
chair 

Were put there, of course, to be seen and 
admired. 

A boy has no business to ever be tired. 

The beautiful roses and flowers that bloom 

On the oo of the darkened and delicate 


roo 

Are not mane to walk on—at least, not by 
boy 

The house is no place, anyway, for their 
noise. 

A place for the boys—dear mother, I pray, 

As — settle down round our short earthly 

Don’t tet a us forget, 
deed 

To show =~ remember their pleasures and 
needs. 

Though our souls may be vexed with prob- 
lems of life, 

And worn with besetments and toilings and 
strife, 

Our ‘hearts will 
heart and mine— 

If we give them a place in their innermost 
shrine; 

And to our life’s latest hour ‘twill be one 
of our joys 

That we kept a small corner—a place for 
the boys. 


loving 


by our kind, 


keep younger—your tired 


—Boston Transcript. 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


What Not to Do. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


In riding in the street cars, visiting in 
the country, looking around in church, it 
is surprising the number of tired-looking 
women one sees, and this, in spite of the 
labor-saving inventions in every house. 
Perhaps more is demanded of the woman 
in these days when high pressure living is 
the rule and doctors flourish accordingly. 
Also the insane asylums are full to over- 
flowing. New Year’s is a good day to 
take time to look over the field and see 
where we can economize in work. First, 
resolve not to mind what the neighbors 
say, but be a_rule unto ourselves. Much 
time can be saved in preparing food. Make 
the table more simple, and sternly put 
down pies. Hours and hours are spent 
preparing these dyspeptic dainties, when 
there is the blessed fruit ready for the 
eating. Buy more of the partially prepared 
food, like pancake flour that just needs 
stirring in milk or water and is then ready 
for the griddle. It may cost a little more, 
but the money may saved from the doc- 
tor’s bills, and on patent medicine. The 
ironing table is a grand place for economy. 
Fully two-thirds of the clothes may be 
smoothly folded, and no one could tell the 
difference. Kind-hearted mothers spare 
the children too much. (Lat them have a 
good time,” they say, “while they can.” 
Boys, as well as girls, ought to bear their 
full share of the household work. Willie 
ought to make his own bed, keep his room 
in order, sew on his buttons, and even 
dam his own stockings. These accomplish- 
ments may be very handy in after life if 
the man’s fortunes send him on the front- 
fer, or he occupies the hall bedroom in a 
city boarding house. Girls ought to wash 
dishes. Get the dinners when out of school 
and learn to sew neatly. The beautiful 
needle work of cur grandmother’s time has 
gone out of fashion; nine girls out of ten 
lever make their own clothes. Let the 
busy women at the opening of the New 
Year resolve to work less and play more. 
Then, perhaps, wife No. 2 will not be in- 
stalled as soon and possibly she won’t ap- 
Pear on the stage at all. 


BITS OF COMFORT. 


It takes such a little thing, often, to 
cheer, or fill with gloom, and all day we 
ought to try to scatter the sunshine. An 
agent went wearily along the street trying 
to sell her books, but times were so hard 
she could not get rid of one, and the women 
Were so short, even if the door was not 
shut in her face, and sometimes it was not 
even opened in response to her ring. One 
warm morning her heart and her feet 
‘ached until she could hardly keep the tears 
" ck. A kindly-faced woman answered 
er knock and said: “I cannot buy your 
and my dear! but come in and rest awhile 
take a cup of tea.” Go the short time 
Ra rocking chair, a piece of bread and 
oe With the cup of hot tea, and the 
ae ly words, strengthened her to go on 
_ It was a good man that left a 
ain : sum to haye the chimes of a cer- 
oa lurch rung for fifteen minutes every 
* Ing. It was way down in the heart 
_ ondon and many a word of cheer it 
to the crowds around. One young 
ey sunken almost to the depths of mis- 
ri and disgrace, was on his way to the 
on throw himself in, and as he said: 
hand it all.” ‘The chimes began to play a 
: “* 90d air his mother used to sing to her 
4 ea, and it was her voice speaking to 
“ ne boy. He turned away, and 
ave 7 time, slowly ere; pt up to better 
and not e have all had our “blue spells,” 
ate? always to blame for them. The 
Bis os is, we don’t recognize them as sick- 
0 the mind, and try hard enough for | 





a cure. Always switch off—do something 
different, and get out into the open air, if 
possible. Plants come in as a help and 
there are two that ought to be called 
“Cures for the blues.” Sit ‘down by a 
pansy bed and get acquainted with the 
queer little faces, each different, and with 
something to say to you, if you try to 
listen. Or if not the pansies, phlox drum- 
mondii will do as well: The colors of the 
flowers are exquisite, and the markings so 
perfect. Some one says: “The world is a 
sick room,” “Each heart knoweth its own 
bitterness.”’ AIL the more need for every 
one to scatter the sun beams. 


COLOR STUDIES. 


When a woman first interests herself in 
the back-yard she is apt to plant, hit or 
miss, without regard to suitability, and her 
garden has a crazy patchwork look that 
when she gets a little farther along is not 
pleasing. Like everything else, to suc- 
ceed, there must be forethought and these 
long evenings are a good time to read and 
plan. Nothing like hearing the experience 
of others, and here is a description of my 
color bed that delighted our eyes through 
the season. Against the fence was a back- 
ground of double sunflowers that furnished 
the yellow so necessary to set off the other 
colors. Next came the dark blue lark- 
spurs that no garden is complete without. 
Then tall mignonettes that toned down 
their otherwise too brilliant neighbors. The 
front of the bed was given over to phlox 
drummondii that ought to be in every gar- 
den, large or small. The variety of colors 
make a flower garden of itself. If there is 
one thing we ought to humbly thank the 
florists for it is for their improvement in 
the whole phlox family. I can remember the 
faded out color of the old fashioned phlox 
now seen too often in country gardens, 
whereas the new varieties would surprise 
and delight their owners. I have a collec- 
tion in one garden bed and some say it is 
the prettiest place in the whole block. The 
colors of my perennial phlox are exquisite, 
from fiery red to pure white, and one is a 
rich salmon with crimson eye. The flow- 
ers stay fresh a long time and they bloom 
up to frost time. Another good point, they 
last for years, coming up every spring. 
Though hardy, they are better lightly cov- 
ered every fall. The very prettiest com- 
binations ought to be near the back door, 
or where one can look out upon the flow: 
ers from the kitcheh windows while wash- 
ing dishes or making bread. One year I 
had a foliage mat close to the steps, the 
colors very rich, from dark crimson up to 
golden yellow. Another season a morning 
glory covered the porch and near by was a 
large bed of four o’clocks, and nicotiana. 
These opened about the time I could draw 
my rocking chair out on the back steps, 
rest and inhale their fragrance. Spend 
some of these long evenings reading the 
florals, planning new combinations and, 
have your garden a color study next sum- 
mer. 





The Becomingness of Fur. 


What woman does not know the becom- 
ingness of fur on a cold, crisp day, when 
the eyes are brightened and the color of the 
cheeks heightened by the stiff, bracing air? 
Fur, if selected to suit the wearer and worn 
consistently, does more to lend youth and 
freshness to the face and general style 
than almost any other accessory of femi- 
nine dress, and the woman of~ forty-five 
who affects furs to harmonize with her 
general coloring of hair, skin and eyes can 
take many years from her usual appear- 
ance.—Woman’s Home Companion. 





Rudely Shattered. 


The old school friend of the actress was 
bemoaning her lot. She had none of the 
joys of freedom that she felt sure were 
enjoyed by one on the stage. And her sal- 
ary wasn’t so large, either. 

“I wish,” she said, “that I could enjoy 
the ease that must come with your life.” 

“But there’s very little ease comes with 
my life,” returned the actress. “I presume 
I have’ to work quite as hard as you.’ 

“T mean the financial ease,’ exclaimed 
the discontented one. “I don’t care about 
work. I’d be willing to work as hard as 
any one if I didn’t have to worry about 
money for clothes and things.” 

“Perhaps my salary is not as large as 
you think,” said the actress. 

“It’s a good deal larger than mine, any- 
way,’ was the reply. 

“But my necessary expenses are larger,” 
argued the actress. ‘You must not forget 
that I am traveling most of the time, and 
one always spends more money on the road 
than at home.” 

The other shrugged her shoulders as if 
she considered the argument absurd. 

“Look at the fine clothes you wear,” she 
said. + 
“Another necessary expense,” returned 
the actress. “It is essential to my busi- 
ness that I should dress well. In a way, 
it’s advertising, but it makes serious in- 
roads into my salary.” 

“Makes inroads into your salary?’ re- 
peated the discontented one in astonish- 
ment. “Why? Doesn’t the management 
furnish your costumes?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the actress, “but 
we are not allowed to wear our costumes 
outside the theater.” 

“Against the rules?” 

“Certainly, in every company.”—Chicago 
Post. 





Preparing and Cooking Ducks. 


Ducks, in point of quality, rank as fol- 
lows: Canvasback, redhead, mallard and 
teal. The canvasback probably outranks 
everything in the way of game in the es- 
timation of good livers. No seasonings or 
spices are used in its cooking; none could 
add to its perfect flavor.. Pluck, singe and 
draw the birds, wiping out the inside with 
a cloth wet in salt-water, never washing; 
truss, dust lightly with salt (inside and 
outside), and bake twenty-five minutes in 
a hot oven. Baste often in melted butter 
and hot water, one part’ butter to 
three of water. If prefrred rare (con- 
ceded the better way), cook only twenty 
minutes. In serving, pour over the liquor 
yielded in the cooking.—Ella Morris 
Kretschmar, in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 





—Pneumatic pressure is used to operate 
railway gates in a recent patent, the air 
being forced through pipes to each gate 
by means of an air pump to act on a 
cylinder containing a piston rod attached 
to each gate bar. 
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saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. 
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Harmless Mince Pies. 


Ella Morris Kretschmar has this to say 
about mince pies in the Woman’s ‘Home 
Companion: 

“Three pounds of prime beef from the 
tenderest part of-the round, six pounds of 
apples (greenings), one and one-half pounds 
of suet, the juice and grated peel of two 
oranges and two lemons, two pounds of 
brown sugar, one pint of molasses, three 
pints of boiled cider, one quart of good 
California brandy, three grated nutmegs, 
one tablespoonful of mace, one and one- 
half tablespoonfuls of salt, two tablespoon- 
fuls each of ginger and allspice, one table- 
spoonful of cloves, six tablespoonfuls of 
cinnamon, one-half pound of sliced citron, 
two pounds of seedless ‘raisins, two pounds 
of large seeded raisins, two pounds of cur- 
rants and one glassful of grape jelly. 
Steam the meat or let it simmer gently 
until tender, let it cool and chop it rather 
fine—the size of the average pea: chop the 
apples to the size of white beans. Prepare 
the fruit carefully, mixing all the dry in- 
gredients thotfoughly; then add the cider, 
molasses, lemon and orange juices, and 
lastly the brandy. Mix again thoroughly, 
pack in a large stoneware jar, cover, and 
stand in a cool, dry place. Mince-meat 
should stand about three weeks before 
using, to ripen and blend the flavors. 

“In making pies, see to it that your pas- 
try is of the best. An hour’s baking is 
none too long for perfect results.’’ 





Let Brides Promise to ‘* Obey.”’ 


“Tf a girl shrinks from the word ‘obey,’ 
or hesitates to speak it at the altar, it will 
be better that she shall never approach the 
hour of her marriage,” writes Edward W. 
Bok, in Ladies’ Home Journal, in reply to 
inquiries from two girls if they should in- 
sist upon the word “obey” being omitted 
from their marriage ceremony. ‘Hither 
she is doubtful of her own love or distrusts 
the heart of her lover. And in either case 
her marriage will be a sin in the eyes of 
God. Where marriage is a union of true 
love—and marriage should be naught but 
that—the question of ‘obey’ is not thought 
of; it does not enter the mind of the girl. 
One thought alone is uppermost and su- 
preme; the union of two loving hearts, 
each filled with the thought of the other— 
both to be united in one complete whole. 
That is marriage, and that alone. Let 
non-essentials enter it, and the holiest state 
into which man and woman can enter this 
side of Heaven becomes a wrong, an ir- 
reparable sin. 

“Shall these two girls, then, and all other 
girls with their faces turned toward the 
altar of marriage during these weeks to 
come, say, ‘cbey’? Yes, a thousand times 
yes. And as they say it to the men of 
their hearts, so will the men, in turn, 
promise to love them as wives, ‘even as 
Christ loved the Church’ which unites 
them, ‘and gave Himself for it.” No woman 
has ever found it difficult to obey the hus- 
band who loves her as only a true man 
ean love one woman in a universe. She 
does not find the little word coming up in 
her married life to make her regret its 
utterance. On the contrary, she never 
thinks of it, except to be thankful that she 
did not shrink from it. The state of mat- 
rimony is not a state of demand on the 
part of the husband, nor of obedience on 
the part of the wife. It is a perfect state 
that lifts two people higher; a state where 
love is masterful and supreme.” 





Entertaining a Pleasure, 


The hostess who invites all her lady 
friends to an afternoon tea or reception for 
the first time is quite sure to be sorry that 
she has not done it before, when she comes 
to cast up her accounts. At this delightful 
function—grown delightful since women 
have enlarged their mental horizons—it 
is out of taste to serve anything that would 
impair the appetite for the evening meal. 
A “picture table’ with its flowers, crystal, 
bits of fine china, confections, and. pretty 
girls in pretty gowns serving tea, coffee 
and chocolate—with added dainty sand- 
wiches, little light cakes that are half con- 
fections, an ice or cream, served from the 
kitechen—form the effective whole: cer- 
tainly not expensive, yet ail-suflficient. 
Some flowers here and there through the 
house are of course desirable; a trim maid 
for the door and one or more for the cloak- 
room a necessity. Such an affair may be 
made very elaborate and involve much out- 
lay, or very simple and the expense almost 
trifling if everything is prepared at home. 
Engraved invitations make a considerable 
expense, but the hostess’ visiting-card, 
with date, hour and any other special in- 
formation, written by herself, will answer 
as well and be in equally good taste.— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





Married After All. 


Alexander Bolles, one of the early itiner- 
ant preachers, who preached in three 
states among the Allegheny mounttains, 
was much tormented by the influence of 
one John Rogers, a Jerseyman, who openly 
taught atheism and the abolishment of 
marriage. On one occasion, while holding 
a meeting in the woods in Virginia, a young 
man and woman pushed their way up to 
the stump which served as a pulpit. The 
man, interrupting the sermon, said, de- 
fiantly: 

“I'd like you to know that we are Rog- 
erines.”’ The old man looked at him over 
his spectacles and waited. ‘We don’t be- 
lieve in no God. Nor in marriage. his 
is my wife, because I choose her to be; but 
I’ll have no preacher nor squire meddlin’ 
with us.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” thundered 
Father Bolles, “that you have taken this 
girl home as your wife?” 

“Yes, I do,’’ said the fellow, doggedly. 

“And thave you gone willingly to live 
with him as your husband?’ 

“Yes,” said the frightened girl. 

“Then I pronounce you man and wife, 
and whom God hath joined together ‘et 
no man put asunder. Be off with you! 
You are married now according to the law 
and the Gospel.” 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


—A few drops of hazeline in water is 
an excellent lotion for the eyelashes. They 
should be bathed in it every morning. A 
little powdered borax in water is also good, 
or even a still smaller quantity of .carbon- 
ate of soda. But the best beautifier is 
healthy eyes. No one with weak eyes can 
expect to have long, thick lashes. Children 
should be taught not to rub the eyes, for 
this is most injurious to these sensitive 
organs. If a child has perfectly strong, 
healthy eyes, the lashes may be improved 
by occasionally slightly trimmimg them, but 
this should be discontinued as one reaches 
maturer years. 

—Long-standing coffee stains are exceed- 
ly difficult to remove. Pour boiling water 
through the fabric. Then.dip it in strong 
ammonia water, then quickly into cold 
water, and put in the sun. The removal 
of bluing stains depends largely upon the 
kind of blue used.. First try ammonia. If 
that does not remove them wash thorough- 


‘ly and try acid; one or the other will re- 


move the stains. 
—When shaking heavy rugs. hold from 
the sides, never the ends, 





If possible, 


spread on clean grass or boards with the 
wrong side up; beat first to dislodge the 
dirt, then brush thoroughly, and hang on 
the line to air, using judgment about leav- 
ing too long in the hot sun. This is'the 
method employed by the Turks, who should 
be connoisseurs in the care of rugs. 

—The following recipe is highly recom- 
mended for its excellence in cleansing fab- 
ries without injuring the texture or. “start- 
ing’ the color, however delicate: Grate 
two medium-sized potatoes into a bowl] con- 
taining one pint of clean cold water; strain 
carefully through a sieve, allowing the 
liquid to fall into another vessel contain- 
ing an additional pint of cold water; let it 
settle, and then pour off the water, and 
bottle it for use. It may be put into a 
clean fruit jar. Softly rub the soiled fabric 
or garment with a sponge dipped in the 


potato water, after which wash it in clean 


water, dry carefully in the shade, and iron. 
Use the sediment left after pouring off the 
water for cleaning heavy cloths, rugs and 
carpets. 

—It is certainly injurious to the teeth to 


subject them to an extreme of temperature,’ 


and, although most persons eat of frozen 
foods and drink iced water freely, it has 
become a question whether hot water—so 
often recommended for dyspeptics as an 
ante-breakfast beverage—may not hurt the 
teeth. It can, at any rate, do no harm to 
take it through a tube or a straw. 

—In wiping china dishes do not pile one 
upon another while still hot. Spread out 
to cool off, then pack. Piling together while 
warm is apt to make the glaze crack. 

—A chestnut salad is a toothsome tidbit 
for supper these cool evenings. Shell, boil 
and blanch until tender one pint of chest- 
nuts. Drain, dust with salt and stand 
aside to cool. Boil two eggs hard. At 
serving time arrange crisp leaves of let- 
tuce in a salad bowl, put the chestnuts 
over and then a French dressing, using 
lemon juice instead of vinegar. Hold a 
small sieve over the bow! and rub the yolks 
of the eggs through it, covering the salad 
lightly. 

—Lemon and orange jelly are pretty and 
toothsome served together. Although some 
cooks make these dishes so stiff with gela- 
tine that they are leathery, it is usually 
considered really nicer to see a quivering, 
unformed mass of jelly rather than a 
moulded form in any device, if the latter 
calls for that unappetizing thickness of the 
materials employed. 





Unequal Rights. 


_ A clever woman at a Sorosis breakfast 
was bewailing the fact that the discrimina- 
tion between man and woman was in most 
instances unjust. “Just take the case of 
Lot’s wife, as far back as Scripture days. 
She looked backward, and was promptly 
turned to a pillar of salt. Mr. Edward 
Bellamy looked backward not very long 
ago, and the world rewarded him with 
thousands of dollars. Is that justice?’ she 
asked.—New York Journal. 





The Season’s Gloves. 


Gloves for this season are the suedes or 
soft-finished leather ones. For street wear 
they are pique-stitched, and the most stylish 
have but one button or clasp and inva- 
riably match the color of the gown, gloves 
of a contrasting color being no longer re- 
garded as in good taste. Evening gloves 
grow longer as the days grow shorter, some 
of them measuring one yard and a half 
from the finger-tips to the top. They will 
be worn more wrinkled than for some 
time past. Some few are lace-trimmed, 
others daintily embroidered, but the ma- 
jority have plain machine-stitching in silk 
to match the color of the glove, or perhaps 
one shade darker.—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


Mirth vs. Cheerfulness. 





I have always preferred cheerfulness to 
mirth. The former is an act, the latter, a 
habit of the mind. Mirth is short and 
transient; cheerfulness, fixed and perma- 
nent. Those are often raised into the high- 
est transports of mirth, who are subject to 
the greatest depressions of melancholy. On 
the contrary,* cheerfulness, though it does 
not give the mind such an exquisite glad- 
ness, yet it prevents us from falling into 
any depths of sorrow. Mirth is like a 
flash of lightning, that breaks through a 
gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment. 
Cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight 
in the mind, filling it with a steady and 
perpetual serenity.—Addison. 





Holders 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I had been 
on a visit of a few days to my childhood 
home, leaving my husband to care for him- 
self and get his three meals a day from a 
well-filled pantry. 

When I came back everything was as 
reat as wax, and I concluded he had a 
happy time all by himself, though he thor- 
oughly dislikes housework, especially dish- 
washing. 

With a slightly doubtful quiver in my 
voice, I put the question, “How did you 
get along while I was away?’ The an- 
swer came promptly: “I should have got 
along -all right if I could have found a 
holder to handle the hot stove things. If 
I was in your place I would make up a 
stock of holders before I went away 
again.” 

Oh, the look of distress upon his face; 
memories of burnt fingers, hot skillets and 
red hot pokers, must have been dancing in 
fearful reality before him. 

I could not repress a smile but I sooth- 
ingly said: “Yes, yes. I'll have a holder 
before I leave you alone again.” 

From that day to this I have had a 
mania for making holders. I make it a 
practice to use every stray bit of cloth I 
have for that purpose. If a pair of hose 
are past mending when they came from the 
wash I cut them the proper size and shape, 
stitch them in a fancy circle on my ma- 
chine and bind them with some bright 
strip of cloth. In one corner I fasten a 
steel loop from a discarded pair of over- 
alls to hang it up by. 

An old discarded bed quilt has given me 
the foundation for many a holder. Every 
print dress I have had since that time has 
served for the covering of at least one 
holder. 

When our pantry was painted last spring 
my husband espied a wooden box on the 
top shelf, painted to match the rest of the 
room, and inquired what it contained. I 
drew the box from its corner and dis- 
played with some pride my holders, 5, 10, 
15, 20, of all sizes, made of all sorts of 
material, fitted with loops and rings and 
ready for business. 

If I don’t go visiting next summer it will 
not be because there are no holders for my 
husband to keep house with. 

It has come to be a standing joke wheth- 
er such and such a piece of cloth is val- 
uable for a holder.—Sarah M. Bailey. 


GREEN’S SIX BOOKS, devoted first 
to, Apple Culture; second, Pear Culture; 
third, Plum and Cherry Culture; fourth, 
Raspberry and Blackberry Culture; fifth, 
Strawberry, Currant, Gooseberry and Per- 
simmon Culture, illustrated, under one 
leatherette cover; price 25c., ’ post-paid, or 
mailed free as a premium "with Green’s 
Fruit Grower, one year, 50c, 





The Coming of Love. 


I — that love came as the oak trees 


B tie. “tbhalied dropping of a tiny seed, 
aca then from moon to moon with steady 


ed, 
Tho’ en by winds and chilled with heed- 
less snow, 
The sap of pulsing life would upward flow 
Till in its might the heavens themselves 
could read 
Portents of power that they must learn to 
eed. 
This _— my dream; the waking proved 
not so. 
For love came like a flower and grew apace. 
I saw it. blossom, tenderly and frail 
Till the dear spring had run its eager race. 
Then the rough wind tossed high the petals 


red, 
The. seed fell far in soil beyond my pels 
I know not now, if love be lost or d. 

—Helen Hay, in Harper’s Magazine. 





Muffs Large and Small. 


. 


Fashion declares for the carrying of a 
muff as a necessary part of the smart fall 
costume. It need not necessarily be made 
of fur, although to be quite the thing fur 
should figure somewhere as its ornamenta- 
tion, while the foundation must match the 
color and material of the gown. The lining 
may be of a contrasting color. These 
finger-warming affairs are equally fash- 
ionable in large or small models, though 
the ultra-size of the Victorian period is 
very wisely tabooed by the woman who 
would be well dressed.—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 





Hot Rooms and Catching Colds. 


We are so accustomed to the formula 
g@hat American houses are always over- 
heated, and it has become so much the 
fashion among medical men to attribute 
catarrhal troubles to this cause, that it is 
interesting to learn of an English writer 
who thinks it is better to be warm than 
cold in winter. Dr. William H. Pearse, 
writing in the Scalpel, says that he ven- 
tures to differ from the popular belief that 
there is special danger in going from a hot 
room into the open air, holding, on the con- 
trary, that the heat of the room or house 
is a great preservative from chill or 
“catching cold” on going into the open air. 





A Minister and a Wheel. 


He came to us about the middle of the 
week. On the following Sunday he was 
to preach for us in the forenoon, and in 
the afternoon at a small place about eight 
miles out in the country. 

Just then he happened to catch sight of 
my wheel. 

“Got a bicycle, eh? Now what’s to hin- 
der my going over to the other charge on 
that? I don’t suppose you’d object to lend- 
ing it?” 

By and by he sat down on the horse 
block and seemed in deep thought. He 
looked that wheel over from all points. He 
pushed it back and forth far enough to 
make the pedals go around once and make 
calculations as to the position they ought 
to be in at the moment when the foot took 
them. ‘Then he roused himself for the 
final encounter. 

He ‘decided to make this attack from the 
rear. He took hold of the handle-bars, got 
the pedals in such a position that when 
the right one had made one revolution it 
would be about where his foot would strike 
it while on the down grade, provided all 
else went well, and then he was ready for 
the trial. He started; he made the leap; 
he came down squarely in the saddle, and, 
oh, vietory! his right foot caught the pedal 
at, the proper time and he went ahead 
out going over. He seemed ‘to feel 
that he had conquered at last, for he gave 
a little whoop of exultation, but just at 


‘that-instant the front wheel began to kink 


and wabble in that utterly depraved way 
peculiar: to front wheels at times, and the 
more he tried to steady it the more uncon- 
trollable it got. It seemed to have the St. 
Vitus dance. _All this time his right foot 
was clinging to the pedal with deadly des- 
peration, while his left one was flying wild- 
ly around in space trying ‘to find the pedal 
on that side of the machine, while he was 
going ahead with sudden and unexpected 
shifts to all points of the compass. Then, 
all at once, the entire machine seemed to 
tie itself up in a knot for a moment, then 
it bucked like a mule for all the world, 
and the poor man was pitched head first 
into a great clump of bull thistles. They 
scratched him terribly, but he ought to 
have been thankful that they were there, 
for they broke the force of his fall. He 
lay there so long th at I began to be 
alarmed and went to his assistance. But 
before I reached him, he struggled to his 
feet, corkscrewed me with a glare of awful 
intensity, but said’ not a word. He seized 
the innocent-looking wheel and dragged it 
to the veranda in a series of vindictive 
jerks, and deposited it there in. silence. 
Then he glanced at me again, but not one 
word escaped his lips. I have always 


for fear he would give utterance to some 
of the thoughts that “‘arose in him.” 

The next day his nose had a great black 
and blue spot on it, and was swollen to 
twice its usual size. There was a bruise 
on. one cheek, another on his neck and this- 
tle scratches all over his face. He walked 
with great dignity—or  difficulty—and 
seemed subject to twinges of rheumatic 
pain whenever he sat down or got up. I 
took pity on him and hired a man to take 
him to his afternoon appointment. He 
never even looked at the poor wheel after 
that. He ufterly ignored its existence.— 
New York Ledger. 





Mending China and Glass. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


In the Fruit Grower for December I saw 
an extract in which “Joe Deborah” was 
told that no cement for broken dishes would 
stand hot water. This is a mistake; it 
is very easy to mend them so they will 
stand water, hot or cold, or any thing else, 
and this is the process. Get a pound tin 
of white lead ground in oil intended for 
painter’s use—it will cost 10 cents. Thin 
with a little more oil, if necessary; it should 
be like rather thick’ paint. Paint the 
broken edges on both sides of the break, 
squeeze the crevice together firmly, wind 
the dish with stout cord drawn tightly. 
If ‘this can be done so as to hold it better. 
Lay it carefully on a high shelf in a warm 
dry place and keep away from it for a 
month, and longer if possible. You will 
find you can do anything with such a dish 
that you can do with a sound one. Do 
not try to mend with paint from a tin 
that has stpod open till the lead is lumpy. 
Have fresh, smooth lead, then close the 
erevice tightly and dry thoroughly, if you 
want to succeed. Stone jars, jugs or any 
article whatever of earthen or glass can 
be mended in this way, unless kerosene or 
turpentine is*put into it. The mending 
does not show much on china; glass, of 
course, shows the white streak full big- 
mess. We thought for some years that 
zine white was the only cement and it is 
good; whether better than lead I do not 
know. 

Another way was to wind the broken 
dishes with twine so as to hold them to- 
gether with the break closed tightly as 
possible; fill a kettle with skim milk, put 
them in and boil them an hour or so. The 
broken edges ould not haye been wet or 
gréased, ‘the clay ought to be clean and 





thought he dared not trust himself to speak’ 





dry for good results. Glass never was 
mended in this way. The milk should be 
“as blue as the sky,” the least particle 
of cream is injurious and not much is re- 
quired to cause a failure. This method 
fell into disuse when the zine or lead proc- 
ess came, so I presume it was not so good, 
but if I remember, these dishes had hot 
liquids served in them and went into 
scalding dishwater every day in the year. 
—HE. 8. Gilbert, Canaseraga, N. Y. 





Heaven Might be a Lonely Place- 


A little boy, when questioned by his 


mother regarding some escapade, had not |’ 


told the strict truth regarding the affair. 
She had taken him on her knee and was 
explaining to him that people who told lies 
could not go to heaven. 

‘‘Mamma,’’ said he, ‘‘did you ever tell a 
lie?’ 

“Well, my son, I don’t know but possi- 
bly at some time in my life I may have 
told some things that were not quite as 
they should have been.” 

“Did papa ever tell a lie?’ again ques- 
tioned the boy: 

“T am afraid he has,” replied his mother. 

“Did Aunt Fannie ever tell a lie?” per- 
sisted the boy. His mother concluded it 
was about time to choke her son off before 
he had involved all the relations on both 
sides of the family, so she said, ‘““My boy, 
I am afraid there is hardly any person in 
the world but who has, at some period of 
his life, made some statements that would 
not be called exactly the truth.” 

The boy pondered over this for a few 
moments. 

“Mamma,” he said, “it must be dreadful 
lonesome in heaven—nobody there but God 
and George Washington!’—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 





Smiles. 


“See here, Lucy,” said the teacher to one 
of her bright scholars, “you have written 
the word oyster without an r.” 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed the scholar, reach- 
ing for the slate to make the correction; 
“I must have been thinking this was one 
of those months when there is no r in 
oysters.”—Yonkers Statesman. 

Friend—Have you had a successful sum- 
mer? 

Golfiac—Well, I should say so. I’ve 
worked hard all through June, July and 
August, and have succeeded in reducing 
my golf score from fifty-one to forty-nine. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 

The only thing to say: 

“There!” said the lady, pointing to the 
wood-pile, “how does that strike you?’ 

“Madam,” responded Mr. Perry Patetic, 
“IT never saw the like.”—Indianapolis 
Journal. 

. Such a fundamental question in litera- 
ture as the following should not long re- 
main unanswered. 

“It beats me,” he said, as he laid down 
his newspaper thoughtfully. “I dunno’s I 
I ever thought of it afore, but now thet 
it does come ter my mind, it certainly 
beats me.” 

“What air ye talking about?” asked his 
wife anxiously. 

“Literatodr,” the answered. “Course, 
we’ve.seen it showed up in the newspapers 
time and ag’in how all an editor has to do 
is ter set down weth a pot o’ paste an’ a 
pair of scissors, an’ cut out things ter put 
inter ’is paper.” 

“Certainly. I don’t see nuthin’ so beatin’ 
*bout that.” 

“But this is the question: Some feller 
hez ter git them pieces up in the first place. 
It never struck me afore, but I’m blest ef 
I wouldn’t like ter know who the feller is 
that starts in an’ gits up them there things 
fur the editors ter cut out!’—dZion’s 
Herald. 


DO NOT send 2c. postage stamps in 
payment for Green’s Fruit Grower. If you 
must send postage stamps, send 1c. denom- 
ination only. DO NOT Send personal 
checks on your local bank. 








—“Woman’s existence in Korea consists 
of endless drudgery. The wealthy wife 
goes inside her husband’s house on the 
wedding day and never comes out again 
till she is carried to her grave. Shut in a 
living tomb, she has nothing worth living 
for, here or hereafter. To the poorer 
women life is summed up in one word— 
plod, plod, plod; but to both poor and rich, 
existence for woman means an unspeak- 
ably wretched slavery to man.’’—Mission- 
ary Record. 





The government reindeer farm near Fort 
Clarence, Alaska, in the vicinity of the 
lower Yukon, now has more than 1,000 
animals, and they are multiplying rapidly, 
The herd was started five years ago. None 
of the animals Lave been utilized as yet 
for any purpose, although it is said ‘that 
some of them may be put to service in 
transporting the mails. It is now sug- 
gested that a certain number of the deer 
be sold to the seekers after wealth in the 
Klondyke. The revenue derived from their 
sale, it is argued, would reduce the heavy 
expenses attending the maintenance of the 
rest of the herd, and they would be the 
greatest possible aid to the miners.—Ameri- 
ean Cultivator. 





For all men in business 
Aspiring to fame, 
Make sure advertising 
Entices the same. 
—Fame. 





HA HAIR RENEWER’ 


Prevents the hair from fall- 
ing out, and makes a new 
growth come in. You 
save what youhave / 
aN and getmore. No 4 








Blow, blow, O wind, the clouds aside 
That I may see the stars! 

In heaven owen pet far and wide 
The burnished shield of Mars; 

And Jupiter and Venus ride 
The night in glittering cars! 


O wind, the clouds aside 
That I may see the stars 
Nay! God has fone ryt , areas S wide, 
rer set the unyielding bars; 
And Day and pee ae unheeded, ride 
The world in glittering cars! 
—Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, in the London 
tpectator. 


—A seasonable and delicious way of 
serving ice-cold raw tomatoes is to remove 
the inside of the fruit, leaving a_ thick 
wall. Take out the seeds, and to the 
pulp add equal parts of dry mustard sauce 
and ‘brown sugar, a little salt, pepper sauce 
and vinegar. Stir the mixture into a paste 
and refill the tomato. 


Blow, blow, 











A MusicAL  & 
EDUCATION 


Without a Teacher 


Price, 75c., Complete. 








HE instruction books known as Winner's 

Eureka Methods are intended for pupils 

: living at a distance from a teacher, or for 
Ma those ae | cu conveniently ey =a 
one. ' 0 for 

wom the uae ae y WIN NER Ss actly 
what a teacher would do, and in an 


ft 
Metco EUREKA cance of 


48 ET E people owe the enjoyment of playing 
ica 

instru. METHODS rene 

wholly to the excellent course 

of instruction found in these 

books. Beginning with the 
first rudiments of the subject, 

the pupil is led, step by step, 

by. means of simple and 

direct explanations, illus- 

WA trations and progressive 

A exercises, to a complete 

f> mastery of the instru- 

ment desired. Be- 

sides the instruction 

pages, each volume 

contains nearly a 

hundred carefully 

; \ chosen pieces for 

CELLO: Abe i Ver ————< 

Rie treats. This 

; alone would 

cost from 
$2 to $3, 

; if pur- 
ACCORDEON, ‘FLAGEOLET,. chased 
Sasa SCD a- 
aie ‘roouBLe BASS: ee ha 
kL aie tom ly. . 


“VIOLA 


| 
Y 
| 


Each: Boon. “TSC. cometese;. 
Posty: aid. 


Wheri ordering, “mention the instrament 
for.which the book is wanted. 


OLIVER ITOH, cOMPAHY 


New York Philadelphia 
C.H. DITSON &CO. J. E.DITSON &CO. 








The Coon’s Lullaby. 


Heah, yo’ Rastus, shet yo’ little sleepy haid, 

Mammy gwine tu’h rock hu’h lamb tu "h 
res’—(Po’: lamb!) 

Ebry little possum chile am dreamin’ in its 


ed, 
Yo’s my precious honey—yes, yo’ am! 
Swing, oh! sing, ho! Lucy whar yo’ bin 
so late? 
neon a niggah courtin’ yo’—(Yes, 
you 
Hurry up, yo’ rascals, fo’ dere’s co’n bread 
on de plate— 
Yo’ mammy loves hu’h honies, yes, she do! 


Laws now, Rastus, I done gwine tu’h swat 
yo’ hard, 
Slap yo’ yo’ ea h a peak an’ break it off—(Po’ 
amb 
ieidabitteee: drefful Bogie Man am waitin’ in 
de yard— 
Mammy’s only jokin’, yes, she am! 
Swing, oh! sing, ho! Petah, yes, I see yo’, sit! 
Washin’ton, YU. cu’l yo’ wool fo’ yo'— 
Yes, you!) 
Neber in de whole roun’ wo’ld I seen sich 
ehilluns yit— 
But mammy loves hu’h honies, yes, she do! 
—Massey’s Magazine. 





Many farmers apparently lose sight of 
the home value of the farm. If we will, 
we ean live like princes on our New York 
State farms, we can grow fruits and veg- 
etables that men who have twice—yes five 
times—our net income cannot afford to 
buy, we can—if we only get at it, “fix up” 
the dooryard, and barnyard, pick up the 
rubbish piles, and thus greatly enhance 
the “home” value of the farm, without 
losing any time to speak of. 

‘Do not pay any less attention to making 
the crops, but do let us pay.a little more at- 
tention to character building and to edu- 
eating ourselves and our children and mak- 
ing our farm homes the most pleasant 
homes on earth. 








A NECKLACE OF PEARLS 


Is a beautiful possession. Ifa woman owns 
one, and if a single pearl drops off the string, 


she makes haste to find and restore it. 


Good health is a more valuable possession 
than a necklace of the most beautiful pearls, 
yet one by one the jewels of health slipaway, 
and women seem indifferent until itis almost 


too late, and they cannot be restored. 


To die before you are really old is to suffer 
premature death, and thatisasin. Itisa sin 
because it is the result of repeated violations 


of nature’s laws. 


Pain, lassitude and weariness, inability to 
sleep, dreadful dreams, starting violently from 


sleep, are all symptoms of nerve trouble. 


You cannot have nerve trouble and keep 
your health. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the womb, the ovaries and the bladder 
are affected. They are not vital organs, hence, 


they give out soonest. 


Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, by building up the nerves and restoring woman's 


organism to its natural state, relieves all these trouble- 


some uterine symptoms. 


In confirmation of this we, by 


permission, refer to the following women, all of 


whom speak from experience: 


Miss CELIA VAN 


Horn, 1912 Sharswood St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss 
GrRAcE COLLORD, 1434 Bastern Ave., Cincinnati, O.; 
Mrs. New#tt, 50 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. 


IsABEL OBERG, 220 Chestnut St., 


Woburn, Mass., 


Mrs: A. H. Corz, New Rochelle, N. Y., and many 


others 


For special symptoms Mrs. Pinkham has prepared @ 
Sanative Wash, which will curelocal troubles. Give these 


medicines a trial. 


Write to Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., if you are not quited 
satisfied ; you can address private questions to a womal. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 








A FALLACY EXPLODED. 
Men Suffering With Stricture or 
Enlargement of the Prostate 
Gland Need No Longer 
Appeal to the Surgeon. 





-" Qne remarkable result of the discovery 

of Solvent-Alterans for the cure of stric- 
ture and prostatic troubles is the explosion 
of the popular belief that the surgeon is 
the man to appeal to for the cure of these 
troubles. For centuries men have sub- 
mitted to the surgeon’s knife, have used 
sounds and bougies to keep the passage 
epen. Operations never have and never 
will. remove these troubles. They simply 
divide or cut through the obstruction, but 
never remove it so that the operation has 
to be repeatedly performed in order for 
the patient to obtain relief. 

The history of Solvent-Alterans for the 
radical cure of stricture and the removal of 
prostatic diseases is a story of earnest in- 
vestigation, of repeated experiment and 
untiring labor. Ewery land has been 
searched for curative agents until at last 
success has crowned relentless purpose— 
chemistry and plant life have contributed 
an absolute and radical cure for urethral 
stricture, gleet, protatic irritation and en- 
largement, mucous discharges and urinary 
disorders—the importance of which few 
can realize who have not been personally 
afflicted. 


We not only publish to the world the 
formula telling Pyhet Solvent-Alterans is 
made of, but ave also publish the names and 
addresses of Scores of men who are glad to 
testify to the wonderful cures obtained. of 
course, in an announcement like this; we 
cannot find room for many, but if you are 
interested, send us your name and address 
and we will send evidence in the shape of 
testimonials that are absolutely convincing. 

Dr. BE. W. Hewitt, of Highland Park, 
Cal., writes as follows: 

“J have waited for a time before report- 
ing to you the Pree of one of my pa- 
tients. I treated him twenty-one years ago 
with sounds and afterwards with electricity, 
but his case proved to be very obstinate. 
Twelve years ago he was operated on in San 
Francisco and was made worse. Under the 
influence of your Solvent-Alterans the stric- 
tures have been removed. It is actually a 
avonder to me. The old methods of treating 
stricture I have forever done with. Nearly 
all strictured men have been fooled by the 
sounds and instruments until they bave little 
faith in anything. [Electricity sometimes 
cures but it is a great source of irritation, 
especially in cases of irritable urethra and in 
nervous patients. I am the owner of the 
Bureka Springs Hotel and Sanitarium, and 
now that y bave found a reliable remedy for 
stricture, I shall + able to do a good work 
in thet especial line.” | 

This is : well authenticated case, where 
the treatment was used by the advice and 
under the persoual supervision of the at- 


tending physician. ; : : 

The result obtained in this case 1s truly 
wonderful, yet no less so than m thou- 
sands of others. We give below a letter, 
received November 11, 1896, from Mr. 
W. G. Westcott, of Sackett Harbor, N. Y.: 

“You will doubtless be pleasei to leara of 
the good results which I have obtained by 
the use of your Solvent-Alterans. Briefly I 
will describe my condition when I entered 
upon the treatment. I ‘had been a sufferer 
for nearly twenty-five years wita a chronic 
prostatic obstruction, which necessitated the 
use of a catheter daily. I could write vol- 
umes about the unpleasant experiences, the 
mortification, unrest, uneasiness and pain 
which I have suffered as a result of this 

rostatic disorder. You will doubtless know 
better than I can tell you what I heve passed 
through. The frequent calls to pass the 
urine necessitated my rising several times 
during the night, and also passing the same 
often during The day; ‘the catheter was my 
constant companion, nearer to me than any 
friends, and as much a necessity as food. 
When I began the use of your Solvent- 
Alterans in April, 1895, I had little faith 
that help could be obtained, for I had ex- 
hausted every effort, having been under the 
care of specialists in Bellevue Hospital, New 
York city, and also treated by one of the 
foremgst physicians in Buffalo. All were dis- 
econ lls so far as results were concerned, 
and I returned home fully convinced that no 
cure could possibly be found by such treat- 
ment. You can well imagine my joy and 
happiness when I learned of your remedy. I 
determined to make arother trial, which I 
did, with the result that I have not used the 
catheter for more than a year. I now pass 
urine with perfect freedom, it comes quickly 
nwvithout effort, the bladder is fuliy drained 
of its contents, and there is no pain or dis- 
tress atttending the effort. You have my 
best wishes for the future, and for the con- 
tinued suceess of your wonderful! remedy; 
for Solvent-Alterans is, in my opinion, a 
most marvelous remedy, surpassing in effects 
any other of which I have knowledge.”’ 


The result in this case proves the effi- 
eacy of Solvent-Alterans in reducing and 
subduing prostatic enlargement, which is 
considered incurable by the medical pro- 
fession. Mr. C. O. Holmes, of Haverhill, 
Mass., was afflicted in the same way, and 
was cured after having suffered for fifteen 
years: 

Mr. J. W. Adams, of Pink Staff, Il., in 
a letter dated September 6, 1896, says: 


“In the year 1882 I was employed on a 
carrier track on the roof of a large hay barn, 
and fell about fifteen feet, lighting astride 
of a timber which bruised my urethra near 
the rectum and caused a most violent in- 
flammation develop. In six months the 
stream of urine had become very small, so 
much so, that I could pass scarcely more 
than a drop or two at a ‘time. I would have 
to get up six oreight times each night to 
pass urine, which looked as if there had been 
cers broken in it, caused by catarrh of the 
bladder. I was compelled to strain at stool, 
and when passing urine it nearly killed me. 
Sometimes it would dribble constantly, keep- 
ing my clothes moist. In this condition I be- 

an treatment with your Solvent-Alterans. 

-day I am as well as in my boyhood days. 
I feel well, Sleep well, and am working hard, 
which I have not been able to do for many 

ears. It is impossible for me to tell you 

ow I suffered. Death would have been a 
blessed relief to me. To-day I am the pic- 
ture of health. Solvent-Alterans did it. I 
tried everything but the knife. One bottle 
cured me in forty days.’ : 


Mr. William H. Bews, of Cheboygan, 
Mich., who is connected with the Swain 
Wrecking Co., writes as follows: 


*“T cannot speak too highly of your remedy: 
it is ali that you represent it to be. I had 
been troubled with stricture for fourteen 
years, and expected to be so untii my dying 
day. but after using your Solvent-AlHerans 
the third time, I found that I could pass a 
stream of water that actually surprised me. 
I felt a little inconvenice after urinating, 
7 cee 4 left me-now and I am as sound as 
a dollar.” 


Mr. C. C. Aman, of Fort Brook, Fia., 
in a letter dated September 6, 1896, says: 


“IT commenced to use your Solvent-Alterans 
three months ago after suffering three years 
with stricture and during that time being 
given 4 by physicians as incureble. I em- 
ployed it three weeks and was cured sound 
and well. It has been two months or more 
since I stopped its use and am «s well and 
sound as ever. I cana do as much work as 
any man. Solvent-Alterans has made a new 
man of me and I willingly recommend it to 
all who suffer with stricture.”’ 


Mr. F. V. Whitman, of Walkerville, 
Mont., says: 


a 4 experience with your remedy teaches 
me that every word in your pamphlet is 
truthful. removed four 
strictures of about eight years’ standing 
clearing the urethra to its normai size. ‘The 
first application brought relief, and a steady 
improvement continued until I was cured.’’ 

nother remarkable cure is that of Mr. BR, 

. Putnam, of Baroda, Mich., who had been 
troubled vith prostatic pg sen for several 

ears, and who reports t Solvent- 
bas rt yea — pAatorans 

n view e far reaching consequen 
urethral and prostatic disorders, rages ne: teed 
every man to physically sound. Many men 
spend hundreds of dollars in an endeavor to 
‘ tain a cure for an irritation of the bladder 
‘ which is easily cured when the stricture, 
which produced it, is removed. It is not nec- 
anenty that you — renee under the 
care of a surgeon for operation or spend from 
$25.00 to $100.00 for an instrumental treat- 
; ent which is sure to prove u.successful. 

"You, can be treated at home. You can use 
; yent-Alterans yourself and observe with 
a a@ gradual cure being brought 
abou 

Permit us, therefore, to beg of you, to send 
you our free book telling all about Solyent- 
Alterans ‘ont its. marvelous cures; also. our 
folder of testimonials from men of all ages 
and from all parts of the country. We are 
sure that your intelligent desire for a thor- 
ough cure will do the rest. Address us, 
. there , at once, as follows: 

EMPIRE-MEDICAL COMPANY, 
@@0 Smith Building; Court Square, 
Bayi iss Boston, Mass, 2 


Solvent-Alterans 
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REYNOLDS 


EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 


ob 
ver 


Preparation for thé Next Season. 











Not much can be done in this latitude 
during the three winter months in the way 
of practical, outdoor horticulture, but very 
much may be done in the way of prepara- 
tion, principally through brain work. When 
the temperature of the outdoor atmosphere 
is in the neighborhood of zero, wind blow- 
ing at a sixty-mile an hour gait, snow or 
sleet falling, it is not wise or prudent to 
undertake to do much work in the open, 
but it is an excellent time to read up in 
horticultural literature, consult authorities, 
possess yourselves of all that has been 
learned by the experience of many gen- 
erations, learn all that can be learned, ex- 
cept by. practice, of the great science and 
art of horticulture. Or, if you are able to 
work most of the time—‘“while the day 
lasteth”—either outdoor or under shelter, 
there is an abundance of time, during the 
long winter evenings, when the sun sets 
about five hours before bedtime, to collect 
sufficient information to give you a good 
start in practical horticulture. And what 
facilities for gathering information we 
have at the present day! , Here is Green’s 
Fruit Grower, coming to you every month, 
plethoric with the observations and expe- 
riences of many who have been engaged in 
the business many years and applied the 
most valuable and practicable knowledge 


acquired since the Lord put a man “in the }- 


Garden of Eden to keep it and to dress it.” 
It does not take so long to-gain a knowl- 
edge of the theory and practice of horti- 
culture, now as it did when I first engaged 
in the business about fifty years since.. We 
had to grope our way along blindly then. 
Our facilities were limited. But few were 
engaged in commercial horticulture and 
they were more chary of giving away the 
secrets of the craft than horticulturists 
now are. Then there were but a very few 
varieties of the different species of fruits 
and those varieties had many demerits. 
Planters had but little choice and the few 
who had tried the various sorts were not 
much disposed to talk about them. In 
strawberries but two varieties were grown 
to any great extent in this vicinity, name- 
ly, Early Scarlet and Hovey’s Seedling 
and, as but little was known about sex in 
fruit, many planted Hovey’s—a very de- 
cided pistillate variety—alone and won- 
dered why the plants were barren. When 
Early Searlet and Hovey’s were planted 
together, intelligently, in rich garden soil, 
the yield was sometimes astonishing and 
the size of the latter enormous. I remem- 
ber an uncle sent me a specimen of Hov- 
ey’s, from his garden that was very large, 
not much inferior to specimens of Jucunda, 
Agriculturist, Trollope’s Victoria, Jessie, 
Great American and other giants of the 
present time. 

In the way of raspberries, black-caps 
were not grown to any extent until Doo- 
little was discovered and the few red rasp- 
berries grown to a limited extent, were of 
foreign origin and had to be covered in 
winter. We had no such a red raspberry 
as the Loudon that will stand uncovered 
through the winters of Wisconsin and New 
England and bear enormous crops of large, 
firm, beautiful, delicious berries. The 
blackberry was almost unknown in the 
market; perhaps a few Dorchesters might 
have been found in the Boston market; 
now we have nearly a dozen better, more 
prolific varieties. And so I might go on 
through the whole catalogue of species and 
varieties and show what improvements 
have been made during the last half cen- 
tury and the greatest difficulty is in se- 
lecting among so many excellent sorts. 

The Student of horticulture, in addition 
to several good horticultural journals, may 
consult a number of good books devoted 
to the subject, may read the buHetins of 
state experiment stations, reports of hor- 
ticultural societies and may attend the 
meetings of horticultural societies and lis- 
ten to addresses and discussions and may 
ask questions about difficult points in cul- 
ture. Verily, the prospective fruit grower 
will make a great mistake if he does not 
devote the winter months to a thorough 
study of the business which he intends to 
pursue. With the assistance of the hor- 
ticultural literature now extant an intelli- 
gent man can gain a better knowledge of 
practical horticulture in three years’ prac- 
tice than he could in ten, fifty years ago. 


SELECTION OF VARIETIES. 


Even now most fruit growers plant a 
good many varieties that are not the most 
profitable, at least on their soil, and con- 
siderable loss is consequently incurred, but 
it is, much better now than it used to be, 
for then the less valuable varieties monop- 
olized the land. It is well to plant spar- 
ingly of but partially tested varieties for 
it is only by doing so that you can ascer- 
tain what kinds will pay best on your land, 
but the larger plantations should be filled 
only with well tested varieties. Almost 
every fruit grower realizes, every year, 
that if all of his fruits brought as good re- 
turns as one or two of the most profitabje 
varieties, his profits would be very greatly 
increased. Careful searching of authorities 
for information and consultation with ex- 
pertenced fruit growers, especially those 
with soil and exposures similar to yours, 
might enable you to avoid planting largely 
of the less profitable sorts... There are a 
great many points of excellence to be con- 
sidered in the selection of varieties. Is the 
tree or plant vigorous, making a rapid, 
strong growth so as to create a foundation 
for large production? Is it hardy, capable 
of enduring the vicissitudes of a fickle cli- 
mate, a climate of sudden changes and 
great extremes of heat and cold, moisture 
and drouth?. Is it productive? Is the 
fruit large and otherwise attractive, in 
form and color? Is it of govd quality, so 
that the buyer, attracted by its size and 
beauty will not be disappointed when he 
comes to taste, but will come again? Is 
it of such firm texture and tough skin that 
it will stand up a long time in the pack- 
age and bear transportation and handling? 
Is its season favorable so that it will not 
be likely to be thrown upon a glutted mar- 
ket? But very few, if any varieties, will 
stand high on all these points but growers 
have to compromise by taking those pos- 
sessing the greatest number of valuable 
points. We have to compromise on most 
things, in this life, for perfection is no- 
where to be found. 


PURCHASING TREES AND PLANTS. 


When you have consulted all the avail- 
able authorities and decided what sorts you 
want to plant and how many of each kind, 
address inquiries to the leading, reputable 
nhurserymen, sending them lists of your 
wants and requesting pr‘ces.* Perhaps: 
you will be unable to purchase all varieties, 
to the best advantage, of any one nursery- 
man and will ‘be obliged to divide your 
order, but, generally, it is advisable to pur- 
chase as much as you can of one party. 
You can get better terms by so doing. 
When you are fully decided as to what 
you want and where you can purchase to 
best advantage, give your order at once, 
that you may be served as early in the 
spring as possible. Some will delay giving 





their order until near planting time and 
then wonder why they have to wait when 
everything is ready for planting, or why 
some very desirable varieties cannot be ob- 
tained. Then, when they do arrive, per- 
haps quite late in the planting season, you 
may be tempted to hurry them into the 
ground without taking pains to do the 
work thoroughly and, in consequence, 
quite a proportion will die before the first 
season has passed, or, if they survive, 
make so poor a growth as to prove un- 
profitable. It is want of attention to-all 
these details that causes so many failures 
in commercial fruit growing. 


SUCCESS OR FAILURE DEPENDS 
ON THE MAN. 


There are undoubtedly, some fruit grow- 
ers who make money even in the poorest 
seasons, if not in all kinds of fruits, in 
some kinds, and there are those who fail 
to make much even in the best of seasons. 
Circumstances may haye great influence, 
but nine times out of ten, the failure is in 
the man. He does not go to work in the 
right way; doés not study up the business 
and make all necessary preparations in 
good season; does not put his soil in proper 
condition before planting and does not cul- 
tivate seasonably and thoroughly after 
planting; wastes too much time and effort 
on unproductive or otherwise unprofitable 
varieties, or if he succeed in producing 
large yields, fails in marketing.. Such a 
man has mistaken his calling; perhaps is 
disqualified for success in any calling. I 
have been many times surprised to see how 
quickly a man, with a good business head, 
would master all the intricacies of the fruit 
growing business and make it a success 


when perhaps he had spent his youthful¢ 


prime in other business. 


LEARN TO SUBDUE ENEMIES OF 
FRUIT GROWING. 


After all the other mysteries of the art 
are mastered I am fully convinced that 
there is very little prospect of success in 
commercial fruit growing without learning 
the workings and effects of two classes of 
obstacles to ‘be met and the most efficient 
preventives and remedies. The classes to 
which I allude are the funguses and insects 
of various species and varieties. You can- 
not grow either healthy trees or plants or 
good fruits if you suffer fungi to cover 
leaves, bark, fruit-stems or fruit, and you 
cannot grow thriving trees or plants if you 
suffer insects to eat roots, bark, leaves or 
fruit. I saw apple orchards, last summer 
in which some varieties of apples blos- 
somed full, blossoms were pollenated, fruit 
set and made a good start, but when the 
frequent rains of July set in, fungi germin- 
ated upon the leaves, and the stems of the 
fruit and the skin of the fruit, checking 
the flow of sap into the fruit and soon it 
began to shrivel and drop and very few 
apples were left to mature. In other orch- 
ards, similarly situated, where the trees 
were regularly and thoroughly sprayed 
with proper mixtures, those varieties that 
blossomed attained to full development and 
maturity and perfected very fine fruit that 
sold for high prices. There is no sénse in 
going part way in raising good fruit and 
then giving up the effort without fulfilling 
all the requisite conditions of success. The 
additional cost of. spraying, four or five 
times during the season, is not large, would 
not add five cents, probably to the cost of 
a barrel of fruit, while it would add many 
barrels to the product and very much to 
the value of every barrel. I would advise 
no one to embark in fruit growing for mar- 
ket without an inflexible determination to 
make liberal use of the insecticides and 
fungicides (insect-killers and fungus-killers) 
that ‘have been proved to be the most, ef- 
fective. Consumers are getting more and 
more disgusted with wormy, scabby. fruits 
and will not purchase it at prices that. will 
remunerate growers. In conclusion I 
would say, do not engage in fruit growing 
without resolving to do everything neces- 
sary to grow geod crops of fair, sound 
fruit. 





Popular Science. 





—An even cubic foot of average soil was 
weighed and analyzed at Cornell Univer- 
sity. It was found that the soil in one acre 
one foot deep weighed 2,0821% tons. 

—The difference between the tallest and 
shortest races in the world is one foot 
four and a half inches, and the average 
height is five feet five and a half inches. 


—Wheat can be grown in the Alps at an 
elevation of 3,600 feet, in Brazil at five 
thousand, in the Caucasus at eight thou- 
sand, in Abyssinia at ten thousand, and 
in Peru and Bolivia at eleven thousand. 


—The eyes of bees are made to see great 
distances. When absent from their hive 
they go up in the air till they see their 
home, and then fly toward it in a straight 
line and with great speed. The shortest 
line between two places is sometimes called 
a “bee-line.” 

—The bison, or buffalo, is now practically 
extinct in the United States, being only 
preserved in small numbers in the Yellow- 
stone and other parks, public and private. 
In Canada, however, a variety, known as 
the wood bison, still survives in an almost 
inaccessible region near Fort Chippeway, 
south of Great Slave Lake. 

—The fish’s belly is white and his back 
green because in swimming about in the 
water the white belly is color of the light 
shining through the water, hence protects 
him from his enemy below. His back be- 
ing green makes him on the other hand 
appear from above as part of the grecn 
water, and is his safeguard from hawks 
and other enemies. 

—Many of the violent changes which oc- 
cur under the surface of the sea, as Prof. 
John Milne ‘has recently shown, produce 
effects that are distinctly and sometimes 
disastrously felt on the land. Wherever 
a profound cavity exists in the bed of the 
ocean near the land, and wherever the bor- 
der of a continent slopes off into a deep 
sea, great slides are apt to occur, and these 
often cause earthquakes. In Japan, Mr. 
Milne says, a large number of earthquakes 
came from the deep sea off the mouth of 
the Tonegawa, the largest of the Japan- 
ese rivers. ‘The river brings down alluvial 
detritus, which is deposited on the brink 
of a deep hollow in the ocean, and from 
time to time the accumulated deposit 
slides into the depths, shaking not only the 
sea bottom, but the adjacent land. 





A partridge calls, a curlew cries, 
A shudder runs from tree to tree, 
A so cloud shadow swiftly dyes 
The azure of the Autumn sea. 





2,000,000 feet of lumber Were used in 
1895, in manufacturing packing boxes for 
ENAMELINE, . R 
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GREEN’S SIX BOOKS. 


Devoted first to Apple Culture; 
second, Pear Culture; third, 
Plum -and Cherry Culture; 
fourth, Raspberry and Black- 
-berry Culture; fifth, Strawberry, 
Currant, Gooseberry and Per- 
simmon Culture, illustrated, un- 
der one leatherette cover; price 
25c., postpaid, or mailed, free as 
a premium with Green’s Fruit 
Grower, one year, 50c. 
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Kindness. 





There’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours; 

ony, in our blindness 

e gather thorns for flowers. . 
—Massey. 
The best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 

—Wordsworth. 
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Science. 





—Whales are never seen in the Gulf 
Stream. 

—One inch of rain falling upon one 
square mile is equivalent to 17,500,000 
gallons of water. 

—Astronomers say that 1,000,000 
“shooting stars” fall into the sun for every 
one that comes into our atmosphere. 

—According to the deductions of a well- 
known astronomer, we receive as much 
light from the sun as could be emitted by 
680,000 full moons. 

—Moths may be kept from furs and 
i woolens, United States Entomologist L. O. 
‘Howard concludes, by cold storage during 
the summer at 40 degrees to 42 degrees F. 

—The horse when browsing is guided en- 
tirely by the nostrils in the choice of proper 
food, and blind horses are never known 
to make mistakes in their diet. 

—Insects are for their size the strongest 
members of the animal creation. Many’ 
beetles can lift a weight equal to more 
than 500 times the weight of their own 
bodies. 

—Microscopical investigation is said to 
prove that the pores of wood invite the 
‘passage of moisture in the direction of the 
timber’s growth, but repel it in the oppo- 
site direction. 

—Glowworms are much more brilliant 
when a storm is coming than at other sea- 
sons. Like many other mysteries of na- 
ture, this curious circumstance has never 
been explained. 

—In the deserts of Arizona there is a 
species of woodpecker which pecks the 
telegraph poles to pieces. The bird hears 
the humming sound and imagines that in- 
sects are beneath the surface. 

—As comets near the sun their velocity 
always increases. Newton calculated the 
velocity of-the comet of 1860 to be 880,000 
miles an hour. Brydonne rated the speed 
of the comet he saw in 1770 at two and a 
half millions of miles an hour. 

—An engineer of the far-seeing sort pro- 
poses to utilize enormous water powers, 
like Niagara Falls, to compress air for 
transmission, at tremendous pressure, 
through pipe lines to distant points, there 
to supply power for all sorts of purposes. 
Wilder things have been dreamed of—and 
accomplished. 

—There are several species of fish, rep- 
tiles and insects which never sleep during 
their stay in this world. Among fish it is 
now positively known that pike, ‘sal- 
mon ‘and goldfish never sleep at all. 
Also that there are several others of the 
fish family that never sleep more than a 
few minutes during a month. There are 
dozens of species of flies which never in- 
dulge in slumber, and from three to five 
species of serpents which the naturalists 
have never yet been able to catch napping. 

—A caterpillar is so greedy that in one 
month it usually devours six thousand 
times its own weight in food. : 

—Lenenhock. and Humboldt both say 
that a single pound of the finest spider 
webs would reach around the world. 

—The Appalachian range properly begins 
at the Hudson River. The New England 
Mountains belong to the Acadian range, 
along with the mountains of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. 

—A piece of camphor gum is a very good 
indicator of what. the weather is going to 
be. If, when the camphor is exposed to 


the air, the gum remains dry, the weather 


will be fresh and dry, but if the gum ab- 
sorbs the moisture and seems damp, it is 
an indication of rain. 

—The world contains at least four moun- 
tains composed of almost solid iron ore. 
One is the iron mountain of Missouri, an- 
other in Mexico, another in India, and a 
fourth in that region of Africa explored 
by Stanley, and there have been reports of 
such a mountain existing in Siberia. 

—Insect life in the Arctic régions is very 
limited, and to insure their attraction one’ 
of the genus geum (a rosaceous plant) 
from Alaska has a row of large petals. 
This plant, also the geum novale, is utterly 
unable to fertilize itself, and demands in- 
sect help, as in the skunk cabbage. All 
Arctic flowers are very large in compari- 
son with the plants bearing them. 

—In the Hawaiian Islands, where pump- 
kins. and other like plants have been in- 
troduced, and where they have no bees or 
other insects of that kind to do all the 
flower fertilizing, it is done by the natives. 
These plants were found to flower pro- 
fusely, though bearing no fruit, and when 
they finally solved the mystery they found 
it necessary to carry by hand the pollen 
from one plant to the pistils of another. 





The Apple Crop Unevenly Dis- 
tributed. 





This is decidedly an off year in winter 
apples, taking the country at large, and 
there will be nothing like the burdensome 
yield of 1896. We present in this prelimi- 
nary report a comprehensive statement of 
present conditions and outlook, says 
Orange Judd Farmer, but will not under- 
take to estimate the commercial crop in 
barrels until the season is a little further 
advanced. The prospects for winter fruit 
have undergone no material change the 
past month, everything pointing to a very 
short crop in the Middle and Eastern 
States, and a fair rate of yield in the 
West and Southwest. A noteworthy feat- 
ure is found in the distribution of the com- 
mercial crop this season. A year ago the 
North and East had a_ record-breaking 
yield, and deplorably low prices followed, 
while the crop of the West, though liberal 
in the aggregate, was uneven; this year 
the East shows a very great shortage while 
the best promise is in the southern part of 
the belt. On account of dry weather there 
is considerable dropping of fruit in Iowa, 
Missouri and Kansas, and perhaps a little 
more than usual in Illinois and some other 
Central Western States. The fruit section 
of Southwestern Iowa promises to turn off 
a good crop of winter apples, and is also 
moving a liberal aggregate of summer and 
autumn stock. Eastern Iowa is in fairly 
good condition. Eastern Kansas promises 
a better crop of winter apples than last 
year, although this may be modified some 
by continued drouth; autumn fruit is sell- 
ing at 75c. to $1. The comparatively new 
fruit territory of Colorado, but one of rap- 
idly increasing importance, promises to 
yield a good crop of winter varieties. In 
such portions of the. Middle West as Mich- 
igan, Indiana, and Illinois the crop of win- 
ter apples is unevenly distributed. As a 
result of overbearing last year, Michigan 
orchards will yield poorly, while a number 
of counties in the southern half of Indiana 
promise fairly well; the best portion of the 
Illinois crop is found in the Western and 
Southern counties. 

‘In the older Middle and Eastern States, 
including all of New England, the condi- 
tion of the apple crop is about as different 
from that of last year as could be imag- 
ined. Important apple sections, such as 
Maine, Massachusetts, New York, and 
Ohio point to a yield only 10 to 40 per 
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cent. that of 1896, according to the latest 
advices. Persons here and there, reporting 
for counties and parts of counties, say the 
prospect is for a yield 50 to 75 per cent. as 
great as that of last year, but in a great 
majority of cases the orchards will turn 
off no more than 10 to 25 per cent., and 
from that all the way down to 5 per cent. 
of the ’96 total. In this same. direction 
the prospective yield of winter apples in 
these Northern and Eastern States is 
greatly below the average of years prior 
to ’96. : 

; Over-production a year ago is, to all 
intents and purposes, the cause of the 
shortage, taking this territory as a whole. 
In many counties the wet spring and 
otherwise unfavorable weather earlier in 
the year were greatly in evidence, and 
there. is more or less complaint of insect 
damage. But as a whole the enormous 
work done by the trees last year is being 
followed by a period of rest. ‘The crop of 
summer and autumn varicties ig generally 
below an average. Recent foreign advices 
point to a moderately small yield in Great 
Britain and Europe: exports from this 
country have already begun in a small 
way.—Alligan Gazette. 





Humor and its Uses. 





“Humor is the very sunshine of the 
world,” writes Carrie E. Garrett in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. “Hardly any 
other single gift will go so far to refresh 
and inspire one ‘in every-day life and keep 
the heart still young. It steals merrily 
across the workaday world, animating the 
dreariest monotony and finding place in 
the most hopeless destiny. Such a gay 
traveling companion ‘is humor for the pil- 
grimage of life! 

“The woman with a sense of humor has 
a safeguard against ennui, against folly 
and against despair. She can never be 
dull so long as the comedy of life is being 
played before her eyes; with a keen sense 
of the ridiculous she is not likely to ‘make 
a fool of herself;’ and she will never be 
hopelessly unhappy, for she will find in the 
most adverse fate something still to laugh 
at, and after all laughter is your true 
alchemist. However it may be with the 
unmusical person, surely the surly indi- 
vidual who cannot laugh spontaneously on 
occasions is ‘fit for treasons, strategems 
and spoils.’ 

“But this blessed gift of humor should 
be used to lift the shadows of life, not to 
deepen them. A joke which causes an- 
other a pang of humiliation or makes some 
sensitive heart ache is not only a cruel sort 
of amusement, but it is also a very expen- 
sive indulgence. For just a moment’s grat- 
ification at .having made a ‘hit’ the ‘funny 
woman’ may forever lose a friend, and 
may even arouse a very genuine spirit of 
enmity. We learn to forgive, and mayhap 
forget, many injuries in life’s troubled 
journey, but perhaps among the wounds 
that rankle longest in the human heart 
are those which are made ‘only in fun.’ ” 





Water, 





Look at that, ye thirsty ones of earth! 
Behold it! See its purity! How it glitters, 
as if a mass of liquid gems! Not in the 
simmering still, over smoky fires, choked 
with poisonous gases, and surrounded by 
the stench of sickening odors and rank cor- 


pare the precious essence of life—the pure 
cold water; but in the green glade and 
grassy dell, where the red deer wanders 
and the child loves to play—there God 
brews it; and down, down, in the deepest 
valleys, where the fountains murmur and 
rills sing; and high up the tall mountain- 
tops, where the naked granite glitters like 
gold in the sun, where the storm-clouds 
brood, and the thunder-storms crash; and 
away far out on the wide sea, where the 
hurricane howls music, and the waves roar, 
the chorus, sweeping the march of God— 
there he brews it, that beverage of life, 
health-giving water! And everywhere it 
is a thing of beauty gleaming in the dew- 
drop: singing in the summer rain; shining 
in the ice-gem, till the trees all seem 
turned into living jewels; spreading a 
golden veil over the setting sun, or a white 
gauze over the midnight moon; sporting 
in the cataracts; sleeping in the glaciers; 
dancing in the hail-shower; folding its 
bright snow-curtains softly about the win- 
try world; and weaving the many-colored 
iris, that seraph’s zone of the sky, whose 
warp is the rain-drop of earth, whose woof 
is the sunbeam of heaven, all checkered 
over with celestial flowers by the mystic 
hand of refraction—still always it is beau- 
tiful, that blessed life-water! No poison 
bubbles on the brink; its form brings no 
sadness or murder; no blood stains its lim- 
pid glass; broken-hearted wives, pale 
widows, and starving -orphans shed no 
tears in its depths; no drunkard’s shrieking 
ghost from the grave curses it in the words 
of eternal despair—beautiful, pure, blessed, 
and glorious, forever the same sparkling, 
pure water!—John B. Gough. 





Do You Suffer From Asthma? 


4 If you do, you will be interested in know- 
ing that the Kola Plant, a new botanic dis- 
covery found on the Congo River, West 
Africa, is pronounced an assured cure for 
the disease. Most marvelous cures are 
wrought by this new plant, when all other 
remedies fail. Rev. G. Ellsworth Stump, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church, New- 
ell, lowa, writes that the Kola Plant cured 
him of severe Asthma of twenty years’ 
standing; Alfred C. Lewis, Editor of the 
I'armer’s Magazine, of Washington, D. C., 
testifies that it cured him when he could 
not lie down at night without fear of chok- 
ing, and many others give similar testi- 
mony. It is really a most wonderful dis- 
covery. To prove to you beyond doubt its 
wonderful curative power, The Kola Im- 
porting Company, No. 1164 Broadway, 
New York, will send a large case of the! 
Kola Compound free by mail to every 
reader of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
who suffers from any form of Asthma. 
They only ask in return that when cured 
yourself you will tell your neighbors about 
it. This is very fair, and you should 
surely try it, as it costs you nothing. 





DO NOT send 2c. postage stamps in 
payment for Green’s Fruit Grower. If you 
must send postage stamps, send 1c. denom- 
ination only. DO NOT send personal 
checks on your local bank. 














JAN. 
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Those Dreadful Fits! 


If you suffer from fits, epilepsy, St. Vitus dance, etc., have children 
or relatives that do so, or know people that are afflicted : } 
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and all you are asked to do is to send for a Free Bottle of Medicine anq 
to try it. 
I am quite prepared to abide by the result. When writing please send 
full address. ‘ 


DR. W7. H. MAY, 


96 Pine Street, 
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HERE ISA CURE 


It has cured thousands where everything else failed, and 


MAY LABORATORY, 
NEW YORK GITY. 
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A Season’s Pleasure ~ Satisfaction 
Y For Young and Old. ‘Guaranteed. 
Wy 


25 PIECES 
OF CHILDREN’S 


FURNITURE 


The Children can get 2 season’s R d 

é: Free pleasure free and you can get three e a 
Pie months choice reading for 80 
: cents. There are days and weeks of j h is 
o] amusement and instruction for the 
hd, children in a set of our Toy Furnit- 
Yo u are. The task of cutting out the pieces Offe r q 
sit Jot ae bends ant Yreka, and gives 

ealthful em; it for an in, an ves a larger measure 
ee solid pe ment to the little ones than can be derived in almost any 
other way. Hemember your own childhood—you used to enjoy 
such things. Here's your opportunity to surprise aud delight your own 
or body else’s child Bear in mind you shall have this entire set 
of Toy Furniture, 25 picces paid, absolutely free. 4 

The furniture consists of 2 Parlor Set of Upright Piano, with Stool, jf 2 
Centre Table, Sofa, three Easy Chairs, Small Table, Foot Rest, Folding 
Screen, Easel and Picture. Dining Room Set of Dining Table, four 
Dining Chairs and Side Board. A ber Set of Dressing 











Case, with Mirror, Wash Stand, Towel Rack, Foot Stool, and three Chairs— ' 

in all, 25 different pieces. The furniture is printed on heavy card- | 

board, in a rich mahogany color, and when pap hag and set up, looks 
ts the 


and ex- 





exactly like real furniture, and correctly rep: 
pensive furniture of the present day. 

It is so plainly marked that the children can cut it out without assist- | 
ance, and it furnishes happiness and “ something to do” for a long time. 


HOW TO CET THEM FREE. 


In order to introduce our famous monthly household 
magazine, WOMAN’S WORLD, we will send the entire set of 
Toy furniture free and postpaid if you will send usonly 80 cents in 
stamps (U. S. or Canadian) to pay for three months trial subscrip- 
tlon to WOMAN’S WORLD. Itis alarge, ‘elegant magazine, , 
handsomely printed, well edited, contains $0 to 50 pages, illuminate i} 
ed covers, andis a prize for any household. If you have already sub: 
scribed mention this and we will have the new subscription start y 
when present one expires, or you may have WOMAN'S (aa 
WORLD sent toa friend. Give your name and full address Bs: Z Zz 
clearly, enclose 80 cents in stamps and if you are not /* Za 


WOMAN'S WORLD COMPANY, 


No.36 Woman’s World Building. _ 


(22-24 North William St.) 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Prof, H. E. Van Deman. 
It is nearly twenty years since Green’s Fruit Grower was established. It is the 
oldest fruit grower’s paper on this Continent, and the only one having 50,000 sub- 


Prospectus of America’s Great Fruit Paper, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


' Among Our Contributors Are: 


L.B. Pierce. SisterGracious. P.C.Reynolds. Eta 


o paper ever attained this success without merit. It has been helpful 


in the past, and will be still more helpful in the future. As Geo. W. Campbell 
once said ; “ its tone is good.” There is nothing in Green’s Fruit Grower which a 
father or a mother would object to their children reading. It contains reading 
matter suigable for young and old, and all classes, whether fruit growers or not. 
It is a mine of general useful information. Sample copies are sent free on appli- 
cation. Kindly recommend it to your friends, and try to get them to send in their 
subscription with yours. I 

plants, which we send by mail, post-paid to any part of this Continent to each 
subscriber who pays us 50c. and claims the premium at the time of sending in his 
subscription. 


Call their attention to our gifts of valuable new fruit 


lease remit in 1c. stamps, or by Postal Money Order. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N.Y. _ 








MILLER, LOUDON, 


RASPBERRIES. 


All the New and Latest Strawberries and Blackberries. 
Full Line of Nursery Stock. 
MYER & SON, Bridgewillie, Delaware. 


RED JUNE , 
and WICKSON 


PLUMS. 


Triumph, Greens - 
boro, Capt. Ede 


PEACHES. 


COLUMBIAN 


Our Catalogue Will Save You Money--Send for it 


Please mention Greens Frutt Grower. 
—— 





CANNIN 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 
DAN’L G. TRENCH & CO. 


MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








$1.50 Per Day and Expenses. 


We want a reliable and trustworthy man to represent us in every state and county fy 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio river. Permanent position guarantecs, 
weckly. Take advantage of this offer while it lasts. Address, 


—A farmer's reaper sometimes goes HIGHLAND NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, n. Y 
against his grain. Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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” Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and Levee. 





Adapted to all soils, all work. 
y, Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, 
levels in one operation. Made en 
tirely of Cast Steel and Wrought Iron. 
Practically Indestructible. Cheapest Rid- 
ing Harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


SENT ON TRIAL To be returned at my & 


pense if not satisfactory: 
N. B—I deliver free on board at distefbuting points. Pamphlet Mailed Fret 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr,, “ington, New Jereny: or, 










AGENTS 
WANTED. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 











responds readily t 
tilization. 

Larger crops, fu 
larger grain are su 
from a liberal use 
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Our books are free to far: 


GERMAN KAL 
; 93 Nase. 
| Please mention Green’s F 













T BEATSTI 
ou can darn a) 
nderwear, wo 
table-covers, a! 
ifwoven. A § 
Sand labor-save: 
big, in ever 
machine and : 
™, for customers. 
fample work ¢ 
Xs mail, 50 cents si 
GEARHAR CHINE CoO., <¢ 
ee 


SKATE>SHARPE! 








Will sharpen 

my minute better ti 
old methods; revs 
steel file block w 
sample of our 3,¢ 
fogue for 10 c 
my extra); 3 for 25c 


(NGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St. D 














PA CASH each WEEK : 
you sell Stark J 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Ro 








we Consider —if you can keep , 
hag §=6Of YOur ritie it will not rustnor 


m@-Marlin-Repe 
have Solid Tops, shedding v 
duck’s back. Our 197-page box 
tells all about them. Up-to- 


mation about powders,black: 
less; proper sizes, quantitir 
lead; hundreds of bullets, le: 
jacketed, soft-nosed, mush 
trajectories, velocities, penetr 

B calibres 22to 45; how to caref 
S 1,000 other things, inciuding 1 
secrets never before given to 
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TWENTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS 


Spraying for Apple Scab, 





Written especially for Greon’s Fruit Grower 
By L. B. ‘PIERCE. 


ee 


I have just returned from attending the 
annual meeting of the Ohio Horticultural 
Society. One very prominent feature was 
two displays of Northern Spy apples. One 
lot of six and a half bushels were mostly 
quite knotty and imperfect, none too good 
for cider in ordinary plentiful years. In 
fact with a good general crop they could 
-be sold only for cider purposes. 

The other lot of ten bushels were some- 
what scabby, but large and quite salable 
in a year when apples were bringing three 
or four dollars per bushel. 

The smaller lot was the average per tree 
from a row left to itself without spraying. 
The ten-bushel lot was the average pro- 
duction of trees sprayed three times at a 
total cost of 20 cents per tree. The prepa- 
ration used was Bordeaux mixture with 
Paris green added for two sprayings. 

There wre other varieties in the orchard 
which: yivided less bushels per tree, but 
the who'e average of gain in value of fruit 
upon the sprayed trees over the unsprayed 
was $4.3u per tree. The total profit was 
$130, on an orchard of about two acres 
some thirty years old, and in rather indif- 
ferent condition when it came into the pos- 
session of the st@tion six years ago. The 
spraying has been done faithfully for five 
years whether there were apples or not. 
Prof. Green, who is one of the foremost 
experimenters and horticulturists of Amer- 
ica considers this very essential. The scab 
fungus develops and preys upon the tree 
whether it bears fruit or not, and in this 
way it weakens it so that when it has a 
large bloom it is unable to hold ‘that bloom 
and furnish the vitality to bring its thou- 
sands of little apples beyond the period of 
babyhood and they drop off. 

Fruit growers think that heavy rains 
and cold storms wash off the pollen and 
tuin the young fruit, but Prof. Green’s ex- 
periments go to show that trees kept 
healthy by spraying are not affected by 
weather conditions, but go on and grow a 
crop of fruit regardless of weather. It 
seems plain that the up-to-date producer 
of fine apples must practice spraying. 
Three comprehensive operations must here- 
after enter into successful apple produc- 
tion. Heeding with proper manures to give 
vigor; spraying to repel disease and over- 
come insect enemies; and thinning to give 
individual development and beauty. 


BRIGHT RED APPLES. 


I have already called attention to the 
want of more handsome dessert apples of 
high quality. At the State meeting Prof. 
Green discussed this matter at some 
length. He urged the planting of York 
Imperial and Jonathan. The latter is 
bringing $1 per barrel:more than other va- 
rieties in the Cleveland market ‘this win- 
ter. He also suggests the growing of ap- 
ples which the scab has made unsalable, 
but which are locally popular, and which 
might be grown by spraying. In his own 
market he mentioned Winter Rambo and 
Red Canada. Probably each reader knows 
of varieties which were formerly in de- 
mand, but which the prevalence of the 
scab fungus has made unprofitable to 
grow. I think Prof. Green is along the 
right track. 

‘We must study carefully the problems 


‘of.our. own markets and act accordingly. 
Ht.4s-easierto sell: what is wanted, than 


something that is not, and we are less 
likely to try dishonest methods in selling 
a really nice article. Shyster methods are 
played out; they have been played to the 
finish and consumers are on to many of the 
rackets worked by unprincipled growers. 
This is exemplified in the case of 


ORNAMENTAL FRUIT TREES. 


I am again asked to name some trees of 
reasonably good fruit which may be used 
upon small grounds in place of purely un- 
productive ornamental trees. Well, per- 
haps ‘the most strikingly ornamental fruit- 
bearing tree outside the orange belt is the 
Japanese Golden Russet Pear. It is just 
what its name indicates, only the fruit is 
apple shaped and looks like a nice, very 
yellow russet apple of large size. The fo- 
liage is dark, luxuriant and healthy, turn- 
ing to a bright red brown in autumn. It 
is an abundant bearer and if the fruit is 
not thinned it will overload the boughs and 
not be as ornamental as if the fruit was 
thinned to a specimen every eight or ten 
inches, and the boughs retained a natural 
position. In this form the tree is not un- 
like an orange and would be voted very 
ornamental by most critics. The fruit is 
something like an astringent turnip to eat 
out of hand, but is said to be good canned 
and very:good candied. There is a class 
of hotels which put show before merit, and 
this fruit ought to grace the fruit baskets 
upon their tables, but it would be a deli- 
catte and diplomatic matter to make the 
sale and might not be worth while for the 
sake of disposing of the fruit from one or 
two trees. The prunus pissardi, is a pur- 
ple-leaved plum of striking appearance and 
pears a small dark-colored fruit something 
like the damson, but not as good. It is 
slender and inclined to be top-heavy in 
form and should be in the background of 
shrubs which have close, globular bodies 
or masses of foliage. The blood-leaved 
peach is a beautiful tree and bears fruit 
of a really eatable nature. Its fruit is 
relatively much better than the fruit of 
the other two in their respective sorts. The 
eolor of dark purple foliage is retained all 
summer. 

The dwarf sour cherries, some of tthem 
introduced quite recently, are quite orna- 
mental in July when filled with ripening 
fruit, some of which hangs on a long time. 
These trees come from England, Russia, 
Japan, and China. 

They are quite small in growth, reach- 
ing only about five feet in height and a 
dozen in width. Those that occur to me 
are English Morello, Lutovka, Osthiem, 
Ostheimer, Wragg and Vladimir. Of ap- 
ples the Jonathan cannot be excelled. The 
tree is of dwarfish habit and irregular 
enough in growth to be pleasing. It is fine 
in bloom and its bright red ffuit begins 
to color early and makes it showy for 
about ten weeks. The Wealthy is also a 
handsome tree with bright yed fruit. The 
Teas weeping mulberry is another tree 
which combines excellent fruit: with high 
ornamental qualities. It is in form very 
regular, like the Kilmarnock willow, while 
the fruit is of the Downing type. I have 
before spoken of the ornamental qualities 
of the Buffum pear. It is tall, distinct in 
appearance, takes but little ground room 
and gives a very fine crop of fruit in sea- 
son for about eight weeks, the first wind- 
falls being of very good quality. The 
orange or Meech quince give us still an- 
other chance to unite the ornamental with 
the useful. Oftentimes an isolated quince 
bush in a dooryard gives a better account 
of itself than those planted in orchard 


orm. _ . 
HAVING A SPECIALTY. 


Recently I heard a quite young man ex- 
press the wish to take an agricultural 
course at a State college for two years 





and make after that a study and specialty 
of the strawberry. As he was too young 
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OUBLES AND CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. 
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e Slocum Laboratory, New York City. The Discoverer Demonstrating to Medical Men and 
, Students the Value and Wonderful Curative Powers of his New Discoveries. 

NOTE.—AIlI readers of this paper can have three free bottles of the Doctor’s New Discoveries by addressing 
T. A. Slocum’s Laboratory, 98 Pine Street, New York City. 








to have any very definite ideas upon what 
he was talking about I did not try .to enter 
into his plans, but I know older people who 
have somewhat cloudy ideas along the 
samme lines. I am acquainted with a man 
who for many years annually became a 
member of twenty or more State and local 
horticultural societies, besides taking a 
large number of periodicals. “How do you 
find time to read so many?” I asked. ‘Oh, 
I do not, I simply look them over for what 
is written about strawberries.” Now, at 
that time he had been in the business of 
berry growing for twenty years and I do 
not believe he found enough that was new 
to him in a year to fill one-quarter of a 
column in this journal. 

He aceumulated in a few years tons of 
papers and pamphlets and I believe it was 
an investment as good as wasted. He bet- 
ter have put the forty dolNars expended in 
this way into a savings bank or life in- 
surance. 

You.cannot have more of a cait than her 
skin, and if the cat is small, the pelt will 
be small also. The refinements of highly 
specialized knowledge in lines of production. 
open to commen acquirements do not pan 
out very large in dollars and cents. Once 
in Cleveland a commission man pointed 
out to me a foreigner (Bohemian) who 
raised a good many strawberries. 


He could not talk very good American 
and my friend said he changed his shirt 


out, and he had to put on a new one, yet 
he brought nice berries into market and 
grew sometimes two hundred bushels in a 
year. His wife and half dozen children 
picked and weeded and whatever the crop 
brought all went into the home pocketbook. 
Now, supposing I sold in the same mar- 
ket and had in letters of silver upon gilded 
crates the legend, L. B. Pierce, Strawberry 
Specialist, would I have stood any better 
chance in the open market than this un- 
washed foreigner who gathered up draw- 
ers just before the season opened and was 
at no expense whatever for packages. We 
all strike a season occasionally when straw- 
berries grow into nubbins in spite of all 
our care and what can I do then? The 
milkman who takes each morning early 
my two bushels of cull sortings can use 
no more, and so I go to the market and 
hunt a huckster with mouth like a church 
door and lungs like a fog horn. He comes 
at noon and gets my nubbin berries in my 
gilded crates, emblazoned with my busi- 
ness coat of arms and yells them through 
the residence part of the city. Does my 
personal name in connection with that par- 
ticular lot of berries help me or the ber- 
ries either? I suppose it is heresy to say 
so, but I ‘have about come to the conclu- 
sion that the less personality we put into 
our fruit packages beyond making the fruit 
first-class is material wasted. With grapes 
it is different. ‘The packages are not used 
for grapes again and the producer’s name 
answers as a brand to identify other bask- 
ets of the same production. As a matter 
of business, however, any other means of 
identification would answer as well as the 
grower’s name for another year the crop 
might be poor and he be unable to ship a 
prime article, however anxious. After 
thirty years of fruit production my advice 
to beginners would be to grow the best 
grade you can and pack it hhonestly, but do 
not aspire to being a specialist of note. 
Bach basket of fruit sells upon its merits 
and not upon the reputation of the grower 
as a man of erudition and occult knowl- 


edge. 
REGULATING NEW FRUITS. 


That the cranks are not all dead is evi- 
denced by the fact that new projects are 
constantly in the air to protect the dear 
public against the impositions of new in- 
troductions of berries and other fruits. 
One man would have a committee of three 
appointed to try all newly discovered won- 
ders and let none be sent out only those 
proving superior to what we have. The 
committee to be appointed by the State 
Horticultural Society. 

Another would have new fruits sent to 
the experiment station and only a certain 
few approved ones be allowed to be intro- 
duced each year subject to the approval of 
the State Horficultural Society, and each 
variety named so as to show the sex off the 
variety, and thus avoid having a girl berry 
named Charke. A third proposition brought 
to my notice is more complicated still and 
seems to take it for granted that fruit 
growers are children or imbeciles needing 
constant protection by paternal laws. 

The fact is, that new fruits are the spice 
of horticultural life and we all expect to 
blow in a dollar or two now and then in 
testing new offers. More than this, the 
most noted and experienced horticulturists 
are but human and liable to err. I know 
a horticulturist of national reputation who 
finds something to dislike nearly every year 


-in the Loudon, but this does not alter the 


fact that probably twenty thousand dif- 





ferent gardeners are growing this berry 


only once, and that was when it was worn | 





with satisfaction. I know a strawberry 
which has never been very highly com- 
mended by station experts and in some 
instances has “been damned with faint 
praise,’ which is being largely planted by 
growers in a certain county of Ohio and 
they are not booming it or offering plants 
for market. ‘They are simply lying low 
and growing all they ean for the local fruit 
market, it having proved the most produc- 
tive and salable of any variety. The ef- 
fort to strangle individual freedom in 
either introducing or buying new sorts is 
misplaced zeal which would knock away 
one of the mogt exciting and interesting 
phases of small fruit culture. 

There are many things in life where the 
blanks outnumber the prizes and some of 
them are not nearly so innocent and harm- 
less as the testing of new berries.—L. B. 
Pierce. 





Local Value of Fruits. 


It is true beyond a doubt that local con- 
ditions of soil and climate cause fruit to 
greatly vary. ‘Phus the Rhode Island 
Greening is a splendid apple in its own dis- 
trict, while in Central Pennsylvania it is 
a tough, nearly worthless fruit. Smith’s 
Cider is a valuable winter apple near Phil- 
adelphia, while it is not much grown else- 
where. In Central Pennsylvania the Major 
is a valuable apple, not much known out of 
the central counties of the State. The Ben 
Davis is said to be an excellent apple in 
Southwest Missouri. LeConte pear is of 
no value except in the South. Strawber- 
ties vary greatly within a very narrow 
radius. Planters should pay much atten- 
tion to this matter in making their selec- 
tions of fruit trees and plants.—G. G. 
Groff, in Exchange. 





Bartlett Pears Short. 


The crop of Bartlett pears is not large— 
in many places running as how as a quar- 
ter of an average yield. The localities 
where the crop is full are very few. As 
to the quantity of the season’s production 
in tons it is too soon to speak positively, 
but there is not more than a three-quarter 
crop all round. Varieties other than the 
Bartlett have not been reported on, but 
they cut no figure worth speaking of in the 
dried fruit market. No pears have. been 
dried up to the time of this writing and, 
of course, nothing is doing. A good prod- 
uct will undoubtedly bring a good price.— 
Pacific Rural Press. 





Pears for the Amateur Garden 


iA correspondent asks what are six or 
eight of the best varieties of pears for a 
private garden. While there are doubt- 
less others that would be equally pleasing, 
yet the following will be endorsed as giv- 
ing every satisfaction: Bartlett, Clapp, 
Howell, Sheldon, Lawrence, Anjou and 
Seckel. These are well-known and tried 
varieties, and should receive first consider- 
ation in making choice. Of course, this is 
meant in a general way, as occasionally 
some one kind of fruit has a special taste 
for luxuries in soil and climate, and may 
form the exception that occurs in all rules. 
Success with the Garden. 





Notes. 


—Don’t let the beets and squashes stay 
out too long. { 

—The tomato trellises will last much 
longer if given shelter during the winter. 

—It will pay to have the garden plot all 
cleared and ready for plowing this fall. 
In fact, won’t it pay to plow it as soon 
as the crops are cff? 

—In gathering fruits remember that all 
fruits are best when allowed to ripen on 
the tree or vine, excepting pears. Nearly 
all varieties of this fruit may be gathered 
while still green and put in a dry, cool 
place to,mellow. All fruft should be ex- 
amined often, as decay is rapidly com- 
municated. 

—Large pieces of old sod form the very 
best winter protective material when ob- 
tainable. ‘These heaped about the roses 
will protect the most tender from severe 
freezing, and they come out in the spring 
in splendid order. It is just as good used 
about any other half hardy plant.—Vick’s 

—Soot from the kitchen chimney, espe- 
cially from a wood fire, is invaluable in 
cultivation of flowers. Rich in ammonia 
it stimulates and deepens the color of 
flowers. Used as an insecticide it is equally 
effective in destroying and removing th 


' pest on account of the creosote containe 


in it. Soot from hard coal exclusively is 
of less value, still it is worth saving.— 
Vick’s Magazine for September. 





—A fence may be the. difference between 
ene yard and two yards- 











Our Farm Boys. 


Why not give your boys a chance at 
some of the opportunities in life? It is 
taken for granted you have given them 
at least a good common school education, 
but if you will question them closely you 
will find they are not quite satisfied to 
follow your methods, and take up your 
burdens when you are ready to lay them 
dewn. According te the “Corn Belt,” they 
have a longing to widen their horizon of 
opportunity and to show what they may 
accomplish, with the experience you have 
given them, in a broader field of action. 
You may have secured a competence and 
a comfortable home from the tilling of 
120 acres of land, but their desire is to 
show you how much better they may do 
with the more modern methods and 200 
acres of land. 4 

There are virgin acres that may be con- 
verted into fruit farms with less expendi- 
ture of money, muscle and time than has 
been necessary to work a similar transfor- 
mation anywhere east of the Ohio River. 
With a little careful inquiry and a judici- 
ous consideration of results already ob- 
tained, it is scarcely possible to make a 
mistake. 





Brain Science Will Overcome 
Decay. 


Dr. C. A. Stephens, of the Boston Uni- 
versity Medical School, is reported by 
“The Medical News” as saying he is “con- 
vinced that the progress of brain science 
will enable mankind to successfully over- 
come decay and its climax—death.” He 
further states his belief that death at sev- 
enty years or thereabouts is due to the 
fact that generation after generation is 
born into the world expecting to die at 
that time and therefore die. He expresses 
the opinion that if children were brought 
up to believe they would live forever, the 
life limit would gradually be extended in 
the course of several generations.” 





Orchard Cultivation. 


—Moisture is retained in the upper soil 
by very frequent but shallow tillage, by 
means of which the surface of the land 
becomes a mulch for the soil beneath. 

—Late cultivation may be injurious by 
inducing a late growth. At all events it 
can be of small utility when the tree be- 
gins to mature and rains become frequent. 
This season of respite gives the grower the 
opportunity of raising a green manure, and 
of adding fertility to his land at trifling 
expense and with no harm to his trees. 

—Fall plowing may be advisable for 
farm crops, but not for orchards. 

—Only cultivated crops should ‘be allowed 
in orchards early in the season. Grain and 
hay should never be grown. 

--In general, level culture is best. The 
modern cultivators and harrows make such 
cultivation easy. 

—Trees, especially apples, are often 
trained too high, because of difficulty of 
working close; but modern tools permit the 
heads to be made low. 

—Harness with no projecting hames nor 
metal turrets should be used in bearing 
orchards. Those requiring no whiffletrees 
are also useful. 

—Potash may be had in wood ashes and 
muriate of potash. An annual application 
of potash should be made. upon bearing 
orchards of the muriate from 500 to 700 
pounds to the acre. 

—Barn manures can be used with good 
results, particularly on old orchards. 

—Cultivation may be stopped late in the 
season, and a crop then be sown upon the 
land. This crop may serve as a green ma- 
nure.—L. H. Bailey, in Orchard Bulletin. 





GREEN’S “OUR BOOKS, devoted 
first to, How We Made the Old Farm 
Pay; second, Peach Culture; third, How 
to Propagate Trees, Plants and Vines; 
fourth, General Fruit Instructor; all under 
one paper cover, illustrated; price by mail, 
post-paid, 25c., or given as a premium with 
Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, 50c. 





—“‘Are you aware,” said the garrulous 
boarder, “that oxtail soup was the inven- 
tion of the French refugees, who used to 
beg the oxtails because they had:no money 
to buy soup bones?’ “In other words,’ 
said the Cheerful Idiot, “They were re- 
duced to the last extremity.” 





The Deming Company, of Salem, Ohio, 
are large manufacturers of Spraying Out- 
fits; spraying pumps, hydraulic rams, well 
supplies, etc. Write to them for their cat- 
alogue. No fruit grower succeeds largely 
without spraying outfit. 

f 





—Seeds are sometimes like a gate post. 
They often propagate. 





Knowledge. 


The improvement of the understanding is for 
two ends; first, for our own increase of 
knowledge; secondly, to enable us to de- 
liver and make out that knowledge to 
others.—Locke. 

He who binds 

His soul to knowledge, steals the key of 


heaven. ; . 
—Willis. 





‘¢ Stick to Your Bush.” 


The second quarter of a dollar that I 
earned as a boy came from picking ber- 
ries for a neighbor. The sun was hot, the 
berries not plenty, and the bushes “down 
the row” appeared to be much more heay- 
ily laden than the ones near by. Of course, 
the temptation to move on, before each 
bush was picked clean, was great to the 
boy, but the kindly advice of the man, 
“Stick to your bush if you want to get 
your basket filled,” was often repeated; 
none too often, for it was impressed on 
memory’s tablet indelibly, and many a 
time since has been applied to many a task 
besides berry picking. As we go through 
life we are all in a great field of berries. 
Some pick and eat as fast as they pick; 
yes, some even take fruit from the baskets 
of others. Some laugh and joke and sit 
under the shade of the bushes. Some flit 
from bush to bush, getting apparently only 
the best fruit, and disecommoding their fel- 
lows without profiting themselves in the 
long run, but the successful picker is he 
who follows his row, working well and in- 
dustriously from morn till eve. He it is 
who fills his basket and reaps his reward. 

This is a period of depression. They 
seem to come periodically, and they affect 
all classes and all trades; but the man 
who in these times gets discouraged with 
his business and leaves his merchandise 
for something which appears better may 
be worsted. “Stick to your bush.”—New 
York Tribune. 





Courtship in Zuniland. 


“The powers freely extended the women 
of Zuni are many, being particularly favor- 
able to them in domestic matters, and in 
everything pertaining to the home,” 
writes Edward Page Gaston in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. ‘These pe- 
culiar liberties are manifest before mar- 
riage as well as after, for the alleged priv- 
ileges of leap-year hold rule continuously 
in Zuniland. When one of the daughters 
of the tribe takes an amoured liking for a 
young man, she very frankly confesses it, 
and her parents are informed of her choice 
of a prospective husband. If they approve, 
the interesting information is imparted, in 
due time, to his family; and if the as yet 
perhaps unsuspecting subject of the selec- 
tion is suited, in turn he makes, through 
the mutual parents, an engagement to visit 
his admirer at her home. He is received 
somewhat formally by the maiden and her 
family, when something like the following 
laconic conversation ensues between the 
young people, while the father and mother, 
with the other members of the household, 
sit apart, amiably pretending not to listen: 

“*Thou comest,’ she says. 

@ “Yes; how be ye these many days? he 
answers. 

““Happy. Gather and sit,’ and she mo- 
tions him to a seat near her, 

“As a never-failing hospitality on the 
part of a hostess, when a visitor enters a 
Zuni home she places food before him and 
bids him ‘loosen his belt and lessen his 
hunger.’ But he appears preoccupied, and 
partakes quite sparingly, to give the po- 
lite impression that he is a light eater— 
an important point in the favor of a pros- 
pective husband. 

“ ‘Thanks; I am satisfied,’ he says, after 
dining off little more than a bird’s rations. 

“*Hat enough. You must have come 
thinking of something. What have you 
to say? she asks encouragingly. 

“*T don’t know.’ 

“Oh, yes, you do; tell me,’ she covly 
persists. 

“I'm thinking of you,” in a whisper. 

“ ‘Indeed! You must be mistaken.’ 

“ec ‘No.’ 

“*Then do you love me? 

“IT love you!’ 

“ ‘Truly ? 

“Truly,” 

‘Possibly we shall see. What think 
you, father? as she turns in apparent per- 
plexity to the family group. 

“*Ag you wish, my child,’ her parent re- 
plies. 

“She then appears to’ ponder the matter 
for the first time, and after due considera- 
tion of the momentous question, consents 
to becoming his yi-lu-kia’ ni-ha, or ‘his- 
to-be,’ and from that time on they are as 
devoted to each other as are lovers in any 
clime.” 


‘ 


‘affections, 











AT LAST! 


A Care for Consumption, Catarrh 
and Lung Troubles that Gores, = 


Remarkable Discovery of an 
American Chemist. 


ITS GREAT VALUE TO 
HUMANITY. 


How Every Reader of This 
Paper May Obtain This 
Free Scientific Sys- 
tem of Treatment. 


CORRESPONDENCE—ADVICE ABSOLUTELY 
FREE AND PROFESSIONALLY 
CONFIDENTIAL, 


The wide, unexplored field of modern 
chemistry is daily astounding the world 
with new wonders. Professor and layman 
vie with each other in their. commendable 
efforts to lessen the ills of humanity. Yes- 
terday it was Pasteur and Koch, and to- 
day it is Slocum, with a new discovery 
which has beep the result of years of care- 
ful study and research. 

Foremost among the world’s greatest 
chemists stands T. A. Slocum, of New 
York City. His researches and experi- 
ments, patiently carried on for years, have 
finally culminated in results which will 
prove as beneficial to humanity as the dis- 
coveries of any chemist, ancient or mod- 
ern. His efforts, which for years had been 
directed toward the discovery of a positive 
cure for consumption, were finally success- 
ful, and already his “‘new sciéntific system 
of medicine” has, by its timely use, per- 
manently cured thousands of apparently 
hopeless cases, and it seems a necessary 
and humane duty to bring such facts to the 
attention of all invalids, that they may be 
benefited. 

The medical profession throughout Amer- 
ica and Europe are about unanimous in the 
opinion that nearly all physical ailments 
naturally tend to the generation of con- 
sumption. ‘The afflicted die in the short, 
cold days of winter much faster than in 
the long, hot days of summer. 

The Doctor has proved the dreaded dis- 
ease to be curable beyond a doubt, in any 
climate, and has on file in his American 
and European laboratories thousands of 
letters of heartfelt gratitude from those 
benefited and cured in all parts of the 
world. 

No one having, or threatened with, any 
disease, should hesitate a day. Facts prove 
that the Doctor has discovered a reliable 
cure for Consumption (Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis) and all bronchial, throat, lung and 
chest troubles, stubborn coughs, catarrhal 
scrofula, general decline and 
weakness, loss of flesh, and all conditions 
of wasting away, and, to make its won- 
derful merits known, he will send Three 
Free Bottles (all different) of his New 
Discoveries, with full instructions, to any 
reader who will. write for them. 

Simply write to T. A. Slocum, M. ©., 98 
Pine street, New York, giving full ad- 
dress. 

There is no charge for correspondence- 
advice, strictly professionally confidential. 

Knowing, as we do, of the undoubted 
eficacy of The Slocum System of Medi- 
cine, every sufferer should take advantage 
of this most liberal proposition. 

A system of medical treatment that will 
cure lung troubles and consumption is cer- 
tainly good for—and will cure—almost any: 
disease that humanity is heir to. 

Please tell the Doctor you saw his gen- 
erous offer in GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER. 











Nitrate of Soda 


is the best and cheapest form 
in which youcan buy nitrogen 
(or ammonia). It is also the 
most soluble and available 
form in which nitrogen can 
be applied as food for plants. 
You can mix it yourself with 
other materials in just the 
correct proportion for the 
particular crop to which you 
wish to applyit. Youcannot 
raise good crops without nit- 
rogen in some form. Why 
not use the best—Nitrate ? 


F A 40-page book, “Food for Plants.” 
ree Tells all about mixing and using 
fertilizers. Please ask for it. 


S. M. HARRIS, MORETON FARM (>. 0.) Ne ¥. 





Plating. Gents and T-adies at home 
or traveling, taking orders, using and 
selling Prot. Gray’ Vieters. Plates, 
Watches, Jewciry, Tableware, Bicycles 
andall metal goods. Noexperien’e,heavy 
plate, modern tiethods. We co fiating: 
msnufaciuce outfits, all sizes, Guaran 
teed, Only ontlits complete, all tools. 
lathes, materials, etc.. ready for work, 
im We tenel you the art, furnish secrete 


DON'T BE HARD UP. Stic MSisee iene mets 
3 5, 


rarer 
ete.. FREB. 'f. GRAY & €0., PLATISQ WORKS, Cincinnati,O, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


WRITE QUICK fiirt. Sanvass 
your county. No experience required. Wonderful! improve- 


ment. Needéd daily in every family. Sample in velvet lined 
case, 10c. MUTUAL MFG. CO,, 126 CHAMBERS STREET, N. ¥. 


fs by return mail, full de- 
Se scriptive circulars of 
*s proved Tailor Sys- 


tem of Dress and Garment Cat- 
timg. Revised to date, The 
foundation principles of scien- 
tific garment catting are saugne 
7 >s0 Clearly and at ar age 8 that 
any lady of ordinary intelli- 
genee can easily and quickly 
A, fare to cat and -— = ~— 
ment, in any_styi., to 

, = ~~ ng for Ladies. Chil 
a os = =< weve. Garments 

ectly without trying on. 
wa Yah g Moy ood Xtem is worth a fortune te 
Mayne $s The Moy Sistem, Aone Wan ad 
their success to the Moody m, Agents is 
Moody & Co.. P. ©. Bex 1805. Cincinnati. Os 











NEW &TYLE CARDS, &. FOR 1998 
6 5 O 100 Rich and Racy Jokes, 15 Rey mest of 
Lore, Language of Flowers and Precious 
, and how to mske $10, » day at home, ALL 
8 Standard Beau Catcher, oot tS Co, Box tt, CADIZ, OID 


tones, 
FOR 2 CENTS. Address, CROW: 
tern atacand 


(= GARDEN 
: OVELS 
a fi SO sp: 


WW 23.75 EACH. . 
f CASH WITH ORSER. 
Parlin & Orendorff Co. 
Ws d'vlow Factory Ia action 
og . {LLINOM@. 
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Rheumatism over 42 years. 
ave me one bottle of ‘‘5 DROPS” on trial last June. 


certainly believe it is all 








fab sis ta 








GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 

















(TRADE MARK.2 
To the SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., Chicago, Il}.: 


FOR 30 DAYS YOU CAN TRY IT FOR 25 CENTS. | 


UMATISM 42 YEARS! 


ma SPENT HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS TRYING 
TO GET WELL, BUT ALL IN VAIN, USED 
‘‘6 DROPS’? FOR TWO MONTHS AND IS 
NOW COMPLETELY CURED. 
THOUSANDS OF GRATEFUL LETTERS 
RECEIVED OF WHICH THE FOLLOWING ARE 
SAMPLES. 





Grinnell, Iowa, Nov. 17%, 1897. 
Gentlemen: I will state that I had the 


r $6.00 in trying to get well, but all in vain, until my brother-in-law 
et reir : f used it for two inonths, and J am now a well man. 


ou claim for ity and fully worth the money to anyoue, I hope the public will 


benefit by my statement of my own case, and anyone wishing to write me will receive = TP EAMOTH. 


two years with Kheumatism. She could not get about at all. 
ME DROPS. ond can now go about without crutches. ’ 
good and I hope to be able to continue the treatment. until she is entirely well. 


pie 


‘my. Fever. Cattarrh. Sleeplessuess. Nervousness, 


t 


etc., etc., 6 
vier ” but ence a day is a dose of this great remedy, and to 

Satie wecnerteiourative eropertien we will send cut during the next thirty divs 100,000 sample bottles, 

25 cents each, prepaid by mail. 

medicine on earth. La 

only by us and our Agents. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 


CRUTCHES DESTROYED AFTER ONE BOTTLE. 19. 1897, 
: orm St.. Chicago, Ill.: Sirs: My wife has been 
SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167 Dearborn St Chicag« a used about one ayo of 
. f | ything that did her so muc 
I never have found any pre hae id ber eee 


v : psia. Backache, Asthma, 
As a positive cure for Rheumatism, Sciatica, Nearatsta, Derr ene. At 


eakness, Toothache, Earache, Croup. Sweiling, La Grippe. Malaria. Creeping Numbness, 


FIVE DROPS” has never been equalled. 


able 9}! sufferers to make 


Even a sample bottle will convince you of its merit. Best and cheapest 
rge bottle (300 doses) $1.00 for 30 days, 3 bottles for $2 59. Not sold by druggists, 
Agents wantedin new territory. Write us to-day. 


167 & 169 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 








SAVE 36 your FOBL 


By using our (stove pipe) 
‘RADIATOR, with its 120 Cross Tubes. 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of TWO 

Drop postal for proofs from prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR 


the first order from each neighborhood filled at 
wholesale price, and secures an agency. Write at 





oe 
= 
an} 





once. ‘ ami; 
WHERE THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., HERE IT 
HEAT GOES. (96) Furnace Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y SHOULD GO 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 















is to make the most out of your ground with the least expense. The 
PLANET JR. Hill Dropping Seeder, Single Wheel Hoe, Culti- 
vator, Rake and Plow is as necessary to your complete success as 
sunshine andrain. From the dropping of the seed to the finish- 
m ing touch of cultivation this marvellous implement does the 
ag better, - ntamged and easier than any six men you ever 
















hired. There are many other Planet Jr. tools cov- 
ering many uses—there is an illustrated 
book that tells you all about them in an inter- 

pm esting way. It is really worth a price, but 

AS this year it’s free. 
$ 8. L. ALLEN & 00., 
1107 Market Sti 









reet, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





EXTRA FINE PLANTS 


"ree PEARL GOOSEBERRY, 


Or THE 
FREE FROM MILDEW. 
MOST PROLIFIC GOOSEBERRY KNOWN. 


sis, Sg en agra RFWEMBER I am the largest grower in the world, 


Gooseberries, Raspberries, Strawberries,  RUMLMDLN Oursoilis specialty adapted for growing 
Gurrants, Blackberries, Grapes, Etc, . Team save sou money. oot mY Brio 


sFCatalogue Free ALLEN L. WOOD, ROCHESTER, N. Y- 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





m@ ete. advertise themselves. The best 
Bf always cheapest. Cansupplyall your wants 
\ from Flower and Vegetable Seeds to 
Street Trees at low rates. We publish one of 
{1 the leading Seed, Plant and Tree Cata- 
3) logues issued which we mail freee Try us, 

our stock and prices will please you, Can refer 
you to customers in every state and territory inthe Union. 43 years of square dealing has made us 
eae and friends far and near. Have hundreds of car-loads of FRUIT AND ORNAMEN-= 

AL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS, ETC. We send by mail postpaid Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc., safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, larger by express 


or freight. 44th year. 32 Greenhouses. 1,000 acres, 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 50, PAINESVILLE, O. 











Please mention Green's Fruit Growe7. 
REID’S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, Ss 





ARE RELIABLE. 
Everything grownin Reid’s Nurseries is . 
healthy, well-rooted and true to name. Every effort is 
made to save expense to customers. We sell direct and ship 
direct, saving fifty per cent. on Trees, Shrubs, Vines. Write for cata- 
Try Star Strawberry, Eldorado 


logue, estimates or suggestions. 
Blackberry. 








i 1 f Stark {2 1 i th 

We PAY FREIGHT fall 12 plainly. or Wy gare oie gi an RK 
Aeneas ngs o ~ ay se not ——— no matter how LOW our price 

new edition; finest, most seme tg ios tamed STARK FRUIT BOOK ast hy 
sent free. STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. Stark, Mo. Rockport, Ill. Dansville, N.Y. aU 





trial only 3c. Bargain Catalogue of Seeds for 189 sent free with eve: 


Your choice of a packet either Celery, Cucumber, pane, Melon, Onion, ~~, 
per, Radish, Tomato, Turnip, or Asters, 25 colors; Poppies, 0 varieties ; Phiox 

§ sorts; Giant Pansies, 40 colors; Pinks, 15 sorts; Sweet Peas, 30 colors; free for 

o not buy ugtil yousee my offers. F.B. MILLS, Rose Hill, N.Y. 


order. 








FARM ANNUAL isos 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 


The best seeds that grow, at lowest prices. § 

Twenty-one Grand, New Novelties for 1898, which cannot be had elsewhere. 
This handsome new book of 144 pages is mailed free to planters everywhere. 
WRITE TO-DAY. W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 





URPEE’S 
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Pleage mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





ties. Burbank is another well established favorite, 
are remarkably early varieties. 
maturity, when it is said to ripen and become delicious and fragrant. 
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Abundance plum is one of the most widely known of the Japan varie- 
Willard and Red June 


Simoni is valuable only when picked before 
We 


_ have a large stock of these Japan plum trees in three sizes ; largest, 


- medium, and a grade smaller than medium. c 
- regard to the purchase of plum trees, also of pear, cherry, apple, currants, 


i 
iit 


Please correspond with us in 


_gooseberries, strawberries or any other item in the fruit line that you may 
think of planting. Our Spring catalogue will be sent to all patrons without 
application, but if you do not receive it by February 1st, please apply for it. 


__ GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Faithful Couple. 





“JT didn’t bring you much, John, 
And you had little more; é 
But we had health in place of wealth, 
And plenteous love in $store. 
And through the joy and strife, dear, 
We each one did our part; 
And now we've one another still, 
As ‘we had at the start. 


. 
“The times have sadly changed, John, 
Since you and I were young; 
The marriage tie is lightly held 
And many a heart is wrung. 
And yet you’re young to me, 
And still my bonny beau; 
The same as when we plighted troth 
Full fifty years ago. 
Mrs. M. A. Kidder, in N. Y. Ledger. 


John, 





The Age of Genus Homo, 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: From 
the facts and logic whereby Mr. W. E. 
Brooks, inthe December issue of thé Fruit 
Grower proves (to his own satisfaction) 
that the human race has not existed 100,- 
000 years, he could just as easily have 
demonstrated that it has not existed 2,000 
years, 

He says that population, in spite of 
every drawback, doubles itself within the 
hundred years. And if he is correct as to 
this, then the descendants of a single pair 
would in twenty centuries number largely 
over two billions. And yet he says that 
“the population of the world to-day is 
only about 1,400,000.” 

He further says: “If you (the editor’s) 
conjecture of a hundred thousand years 
were correct what a huge crowd there 
would now be on the earth. You can make 
the calculation as to whether your num- 
bers could stand on the land without be- 
ing packed like herrings in a barrel, or 
tighter still.” But such calculation shows 
that they would be so packed at the end of 
even 3,000 years. 

And since, according to Scripture, man 
has been on the earth at least 6,000 years, 
where fis the sense of Mr. B.’s asserting as 
he does that “men of science cannot upset 
a mathematical demonstration, however 
much they might wish to do so.” 

Mr. B. will have to eliminate from his 
own premises anent population doubling it- 
self in a century the clause “in spite of 
every drawback” to prevent its completely 
upsetting Scriptural teaching (or deduc- 
tion) that man bas been in existence 6000 
years; whereas, with such elimination his 
said premises does not ‘“‘upset’’ or tend to 
upset the Scriptural supposition that man 
has probably existed during a period of 
6000 years wouldn’t reach to breakfast 
time. 

Were it not for the drawbacks to nat- 
ural increase not only 'the human race, but 
any race, would overcrowd our planet in a 
very few centuries, and some of ‘the races 
in a few decades. 

The progeny of a pair of swine, for 
instance, would outnumber the sands of 
the sea in thirty years. And so Mr. B. 
might contend (with the like logic that his 
argument under review contains) that 
there were no hogs in the world a century 
ago, whereas paleontologists tell us that 
the hog has been an inhabitant of both 
hemispheres longer than any other now ex- 
isting mammal, with the possible excep- 
tion of some of the marsupials. 

Mr. B. seems to forget or ignore that 
whereas the birth rate is never very much 
in excess of the death rate, that the death-. 
rate is often tremendously in excess of the 
birth-rate for a given community, in a 
given ‘time—that whereas there is only one 
way by which people come into the world, 


there are an  infinitude of ways 
by which they go out of it; that 
while people. are never born _ other- 


wise than tandem (so that a vast propor- 
tion of people in passe fail of getting 


born at all) that they are often swept out” 


of being en bloc (by wars, famines, pesti- 
lence, earthquakes, tidal waves, cyclones, 
floods, conflagrations, etc., etc.); that none 
(who succeed in getting born) ever fail of 
dying early, in one way or another. 

Giving due consideration to drawbacks 
it is no More surprising that the human 
species thas not over-populated the world 
in 100,000 years than that it has not long 
since became extinct, as so many other 
species have that preceded man, or have 
been partially contemporary, with man.— 
S. J. Matthews. 

(Note. We gladly-publish the above, but 
cannot conitinue the discussion. We are 
glad to receive the intelligent views of 
both Mr. Brooks and Mr. Matthews. They 
present interesting problems, which how- 
ever cannot be settled in these columns. 
Let us investigate and then hold to such 
views as seem to us most reasonable, per- 
mitting others to have like freedom of 
opinion. While it appears to me that 
man is a new comer on the earth (geologi- 
cally speaking), he has been here many 
thousand years longer than hinted at in 
history or revelation.—Editor Green’s Fruit 
Grower.) 





Dwarf Pear Trees. 





It was the general prevalence of pear 
blight, and also a natural desire to have 


pear trees come earlier into bearing, that_ 


made dwarf pear trees forty or more years 
ago so generally popular. The dwarfing of 
the pear is accomplished by grafting it on 
the quince, not our ordinary orange or ap- 
ple quince, but a French quince that bears 
worthless fruit but has a dwarfer habit of 
growth than does the common quince. 
Under the old-fashioned plan of neglecting 
the pruning of pear trees, those on their 
own roots, or standards, as they are gen- 
erally called, were very slow to come into 
bearing. Thus the old saying, “He who 
plants pears plants for his heirs’ came 
into use. But it was found that some kinds 
of pears, the Seckel, for example, came 
into bearing very early on their own roots. 
The kinds that do this mostly grow a great 
many short shoots, and as there is not 
plant food enough ‘to extend all these 
shoots into branches, the shoots put out 
fruit buds and begin to bear. 

By the judicious pinching back of the 
strongest shoots during the growing season 
this bushy habit of growth with consequent 
fruitfulness may be produced in almost any 
variety. But different kinds must be 
pruned differently. On very rich soil if it 
is cultivated highly, an excessive pruning 
will be needed. The Seckel probably 
needs pruning less than any other, but on 
very rich soil it will also spire up, as it is 
the habit of most pear trees to do. In 
fact, when the standard pear tree is made 
to bear early, it is done by pinching back 
the shoots in summer, and making it so far 
as possible a dwarf tree. This pinching 
back is one of the secrets of maintaining 
productiveness in dwarf trees. But after 
a few years this summer pinching back 
weakers the quince roots and the pear tree 
outgrows them, and often breaks off whera 
the pear and quince have been joined. To 
prevent this, soil may be gradually drawn 
around the pear tree so as to encourage 
it to put out roots from the pear stock. 


Then it will grow the same as any other 1 


pear tree, but the bearing habit formed 
when the tree was a dwarf will be con- 
tinued. 

There are a few kinds of pears that suc- 
ceed better as dwarfs than as standards. 
The Duchess, Beurre de Anjou, Flemish 
Beauty, Keifer and Louise Bonne are most 
commonly grown as dwarfs. Bartlett, 
Seckel and Clapp’s Favorite will grow well 
either way, and come into bearing reason- 
ably early as standards. As a dwarf the 
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Bartlett will begin to bear the third year 
after planting in this climate. In Cali- 
fornia, fruit is somietimes produced the sec- 
ond ,year, but its longer growing season, 
and possibly the pinching by drought, ac- 
counts for this precocity in fruit bearing. 
As a rule, early fruit bearing is at the 
expense of long life. We very rarely now 
see very old pear trees. The excessive 
pinching back to which they are subjected 
causes the trees to overbear. When a 
pear tree’comes slowly into bearing, which 
is when it has not been pruned much, it 
will live to great age, and be fruitful so 
long as supplied with the needed mineral 
fertilizers —American Cultivator. 





New Proverbs. 





—This world is full of fools, and he who 
would not see one, must shut himself up 
alone, and break his looking-glass. 

—It requires a greater share of virtue to 
sustain a situation of prosperity, than one 
of adversity. 

~The charms of wit excite admiration, 
those of the heart impress esteem, and 
those of the body lead to love. 

—Women can do everything, because 
they rule those who command everything. 

—Heavy work in youth is sweet repose 
in old age. 

—Honor the old, instruct the young, con- 
sult the wise, and bear with the foolish. 

—It is better to ‘be without food than 
without honor, 

—Have many acquaintances, but few 
friends. 





Afternoon Reception. 





The most pleasant form of afternoon en- 
tertaining is to get together a few of one’s 
friends—from ten to twenty—for some spe- 
cial purpose, choosing tactfully, with re- 
gard to congeniality. The purpose should 
be stated in the invitation. This may be 
the discussion of books recently read by 
each of the guests, or of domestic prob- 
lems; a helpful interchange of ideas re- 
garding the home training of children, 
their school work and the ‘books. they 
should read; a relation of interesting ex- 
periences of travei, ete.; club work, phil- 
anthropy, the questions of the day—po- 
litical, economic, international, etc.—lack- 
ing knowledge of which is to be unintelli- 
gent. There is an infinite variety of de- 
lightful excuses for such a company. Cof- 
fee and delicate sandwiches, served with- 
out troubling guests to go to the dining- 
room, would be an appropriate refection. 
Warm ginger-bread ‘or some other fancied 
trifle might be a unique and acceptable ad- 
dition. An open fire would be the feature 
of features on such an occasion, serving, 
as it always does, as an inspiration to 
geniality—Woman’s Home Companion. 





The California Fruit Year. 





Strictly speaking, the fruit year com- 
mences with the harvest and ends with the 
marketing of the products. In California 
the deciduous fruit harvest commences 
about May 5th, with cherries, and is fol- 
lowed by apricots, plums, peaches, necta- 
rines, pears, prunes and grapes, the last 
two being harvested as late, say, as the 
middle of October. By far the greater 
part of the fruit crop of this State is 
treated in such a way as to be kept for 
some months, or even years, before being 
marketed. 

That portion of the California fruit crop 
of 1896 which was marketed immediately 
upon its being harvested, consisted of 
115,300,000 pounds of fresh deciduous 
fruit, to which may be added for the sea- 
son 1896-97 2,932,500 boxes of oranges 
and lemons. That portion of the California 
fruit crop of 1896 which was marketed 
some time during the twelve months after 
being harvested, consisted of 68,250,000 
pounds of raisins; 55,200,000 pounds of 
prunes; 42,775,000 pounds of other cured 
fruits; 1,602,446 cases of canned fruits and 
14,620,000 gallons of wine and brandy, to 
which may be added 11,440,000 pounds of 
almonds and walnuts, though the latter, 
by the way, do not need special treatment 
to warrant their being stored. 

Allowing, then, that the wine and 
brandy, as stored products, offset the 
oranges and lemons, as immediately mar- 
ketable products, it is seen that as com- 
pared with 115,000,000 pounds of fruit 
which were marketed closely upon harvest, 
there were over 175,000,000 pounds of 
fruit, the marketing of which was dis- 
tributed through the twelve months which 
followed the harvest. 

The California Fruit Grower has gone 
into these details in order to show that a 
review of the crop year is practically im- 
possible in the year in which the fruit it- 
self is harvested. 





Last season was the first in which the 
American apple went to Germany in such 
quantities as to reach all classes of dealers 
and consumers and to demonstrate beyond 
dispute its superiority over the native 
fruits in juiciness, flavor and adaptability 
to all purposes of the kitchen table. The 
latter part of-the year, beginning in De- 
cember, much of the fruit reaching there 
was so badly packed that it was spoiled 
in transit. The apples exported from the 
Tyrol in Austria are celebrated for their 
careful packing. It would be well worth 
the while for every grower to note the 
Tyrolese way of packing apples. Tyrolese 
apples, when intended for export, are care- 
fully picked by hand when dry, or if damp 
wher gathered are dried and are then laid 
by hand closely in barrels lined with heavy 
manilla paper. At the bottom and top of 
the cask is placed a thick layer of wood 
wool, or dry, soft straw, and the barrel 
head being pressed down over this and 
fastened, the fruit is held firmly by the 
pressure of these two elastic cushions so 
as to prevent the loose rattling of one 
apple against another while in transit and 
the consequent bruising that entails decay. 
Finally holes are bored through the sides 
and both heads of the cask to admit -air, 
and in this condition apples from the Al- 
pine slopes are taken hundreds of miles 
by rail so free from injury that they keep 
throughout the winter without being un- 
packed or opened. They are beautiful to 
the eye, fair, rosy cheeked and firm of 
tissue, and although distinctly inferior to 
the best American apples in juiciness, 
flavor and tenderness of pulp, they retail 
in Frankfort at higher prices than the 
Spitzenbergs, Baldwins, 
from America.—Denver Field and Farm. 





Seven Years of Famine. 





(During the past seven years nurserymen 
have sold trees for less than it cost to 
produce them. The result is many have 
become discouraged, have lost money, and 
have stopped propagating and growing 
stock. ‘The consequence will be years of 
famine in trees, and prices will sharply 
advance. This will be the last year of 
low prices, hence necessity of planting 
now. ‘Trees can be bought at half the 
price they will be sold for in the coming 
years. There is a wild craze among peo- 

le about newly discovered gold mines. 

istory has taught that on the average 
he who stays at home and devotes himself 
diligently to a legitimate enterprise, suc- 
ceeds better than gold miners. The man 
who plants orchards, and. berry fields ju- 
diciously, will make more money than the 
average gold miner- + — 
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Value and Uses of Cotton-Seed 
Waste. 





“Cotton-seed waste, which a generation 
ago accumulated at the gin-houses, filled up 
the streams, rotted in the fields, and be- 
came an irritating nuisance, is now worth 
about thirty millions dollars a year,” 
writes William George Jordan on ‘‘Won- 
ders of the World’s Waste,” in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. “Every bale of cotton 
leaves a,legacy of half a ton of seed, 
which, it is sdid, brings the planter nearly 
as much as his cotton. The oil is used for 
finer grades of soap, as a substitute for 
lard, and is so near olive oil that an ex- 
pert can hardly detect the difference. The 
hulls are fed to cattle, make an excellent 
fuel, are valuable as paper stock, and when 
turned the ashes make a fertilizer which 
is most efficacious, It has recently been 
discovered that cotton-seed oil, with the 
addition of eighteen per cent. of crude 
India rubber, makes an imitation which 
cannot be distinguished from genuine 
rubber.” 





Old Religious Ideas. 





For one thing, there has been devel- 
oped in these latter times a changed and 
improved ideal of the religious life. “How 
all along through the Middle Ages men 
failed to understand the true ‘type of Chris- 
tian character and misrepresented it,’’ re- 
marks one of the great preachers of our 
age. “When one of its titled representa- 
tives, Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had ‘been assassinated, his fol- 
lowers gathered around his body, and, dis- 
robing it, prepared it for burial. On re 
moving the costly and brilliant outer gar- 
ments, one by one, they came to his inner 
clothing, and underneath all was found the 
coarse, rough hair-shirt—pardon me for 
saying it—alive with vermin! Here, then, 
was his idea of the Christian man; mor- 
tification of the flesh, by voluntary sub- 
mission to uncleanliness of person, with 
all the personal torture that uncleanliness 
brought with it, and done with the de- 
voutest, most reverent spirit, in the sup- 
position that he was realizing the typical 
idea of the Christian man.” It is a mat- 
ter of congratulation that the enlightened 
churchman of to-day’ is less austere and 
more practical, while he is fone the less 
devoted to the interests of Christ’s King- 
dom in the world.—Eugene Parsons, in 
Self Culture. 





Strange but True. 





Not long since in a certain New England 
city four commercial travelers met for the 
first time at the table, and were soon en- 
gaged in conversation. In a few moments 
one of them said: “Gentlemen, suppose 
we begin, being all strangers, with the 
gentleman opposite me to introduce our- 


selves and our firms’ business.” This was 
unanimously agreed to. Said number 
one: “I am —, and I represent the house 


of X Y Z, selling glass bottles.’ Said 
number two: “Well, gentleman, perhaps it 
is no chance that I come next, for I rep- 
resnt P D Q; I am —, and I sell the 
stuff that goes into the bottles. I sell 
wines and liquors.” There was a mo- 
ment’s silence as number three said: 
“That, gentleman, does seem a little 
strange, but perhaps there is a fatality 
about this. I am —— of the firm of W 
W S, dealers in undertakers’ goods.” 
Number four remained silent and sug- 
gested that it would be well not to pur- 
sue the subject further and that it had 
been well never to have started it. After 
much urging to complete the chain he said: 
“Gentlemen, it is indeed a fatality. I am 
— of D E B, and I am taking orders for 
grave stones.” Was there ever a temper- 
ance lecture compressed into so few lines 
as this?—David Summers, in Agricul- 
turist. 





Beet Sugar. 


—_—_—_—— 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 9, 1897. 

The Epitomist Pub. Co.: I have your 
letter of the 2d inst. asking me for an ex- 
pression of opinion in regard to some proc- 
ess by which farmers may produce beet 
sugar at home in a small way for their 
own use. In reply permit me to say that 
the production of a crude beet sugar in a 
small way is an extremely simple process. 
Any farmer who is equipped with a cider 
mill for rasping the beets, a cider press 
for expressing the juice and an evaporator 
suitable for making sorghum molasses, can 
produce a crude beet sugar. As a rule, this 
sugar will not be very palatable, because 
it is not refined and contains the salts and 
bitter principles which make raw beet 
sugar and beet molasses, as a rule, unfit 
for table use. It will be, however, an in- 
teresting object lesson to our farmers to 
demonstrate the fact that the sugar beet 
itself contains sugar, and that the latter 
can be made in the crude way I have men- 
tioned above. In this way the making of 
sugar in a small way by farmers may 
prove a stimulus to the industry and do 
great good. Farmers, however, should 
not be deceived by the expectation of be- 
ing able to make their sugar in a success- 
ful way commercially. The successful and 
profitable manufacture of sugar can only 
be accomplished in expensive factories, 
equipped with all the appliances necessary 
to make a pure refined sugar. Only the 
pure refined beet sugar can. ever become 
an article of commerce. In this the best 
differs from the sugar cane, because the 
latter will give a sugar which, even in the 
crude state, is palatable and marketable; 
in fact, many people prefer crude cane su- 
gar to the refined article on account of its 
containing the aromatic principles of the 
cane, which give it an odor and flavor very 
acceptable to most palates. I trust that any 
of your readers who may undertake the 
manufacture of beet sugar in the crude 
way I have mentioned above may do so 
only from the point of view indicated, and 
not with the expectation of making it a 
commercial success. , 

I am, respectfully, 
H. W. Wiley, Chief of Division. 





Young Men’s Best Chances. 





“Business conditions of the great cities 
are not favorable to young men,” writes 
Edward W. Bok in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, advising young men about to be- 
gin their careers against going to the big 
cities. “It is said,’ he continues, “that 
competition develops men. It does, un- 
questionably. But to cope with present 
competition as it exists in the centres, calls 
for a vast amount of experience. That ex- 
perience a may must have back of him be- 
fore he can enter the competing arena. 
‘But how can I better acquire that expe- 
rience than where there is constant need 
of it? How better, my young friend? By 


serving a long apprenticeship in some city |’ 
smaller than the greatest. The large cities 


are to-day poor places in which to learn 
the rudiments of business competition, for 
while the young man is learning, the ex- 
perienced man swallows him up. ‘But that 
is experience,’ persists the young man. It 
is, but a more severe kind than there is 
need of: a kind which, once indulged in, 
does. not leave a pleasant remembrance. 
Competition ina smaller city may be just 
as keen, proportionately, but, what is all- 





important to the young man starting out, 
the risks are not so great: the experience 
is not apt to be so costly should he fail 
to succeed. It is a true saying that a man 
before ‘he succeeds in business must expect 
to measure his height on the ground a time 
or two. But it is not necessary that in his 
first knock-down he should be knocked out. 

“But there is another and more important 
fact which the young man away. from the 
large cities does not realize. It is that the 
number of possible positions in the large 
cities is not increasing, despite the reiter- 
ated assertions constantly made to the con- 
trary. ‘The very opposite is the truth. 
Various causes explain this: higher taxes, 
higher prices of lots, or lack of building 
room, labor strikes, and lower cost of pro- 
duction. The manufacturing interests of 
this country are constantly tending toward 
the smaller cities and away from the cen- 
tres. All this means fewer positions, since 
only in rare instances does the executive 
branch of a business call for a larger num- 
ber of employees than does the manufac- 
turing side. Strange as the change of 
current may seem, it is, nevertheless, a 
fact that the young man who to-day leaves 
a good sized city of actual manufacturing 
advantages, turns his back on what in a 
few years will be one of the industrial bee- 
hives of America.” 





Fruit Hints. 





—Attention to the details of the business, 
whatever kind it may be, is what counts. 

—Burn the old mulching. Using it a 
second time is no better than turning a 
horde of insects loose in your garden. 

—Examine the pear trees for the first 
appearance of blight, just as soon as the 
leaves drop. 

—Don’t send those inferior apples to 
market along with the good ones. You 
can’t afford it. 

—A well drained soil is the home for a 
peach tree, whose feet are opposed to an 
over supply of water. 

—If made strong enough, apple butter 
will keep for years. A good way to use 
up the surplus apples and cider. 

—Sandy land which has a red clay sub- 
soil is excellent land’ on which to plant 
a commercial apple orchard. ‘Try it. 

—Don’t store your cabbages and turnips 
too close to your choice apples. The flavor 
of the latter will not be at all improved. 

—Wherever possible the fruit-grower 
should have a fruit house with plenty of 
ice overhead. He can then have winter 
apples in July. 

—Grape vines are often killed, or at any 
rate ruined for the season by sunstroke. 
Many plants are affected fully as seriously 
as are animals. 

—The flavor of pears is better if they be 
ripened in the dark, and it is claimed that 
if each one is wrapped in paper the pear 
is also improved. 

—Don’t be afraid to eat all the grapes 
you want. Remember that not a single 
case of appendicitis is known to have been 
caused by a grape seed. 

—It is an excellent plam to mix char- 
coal with the soil-in which the bulbs are 
placed. It gives tone to the colors, besides 
assisting in the drainage. 

—Note should be made of the shade trees 
which this year show signs of blight, in 
order that they may be sprayed just at the 
proper time next season. 

—Get the winter work done as early as 
possible, so that when the really bad 
weather comes you will have time to sit 
by the fire and read the horticultural and 
agricultural papers. 

—Search the Scriptures, and you will find 
that the first thing Noah did after leaving 
the ark was to plant a vineyard. Adam 
was also interested in horticulture, al- 
though his hobby was apples: 

—It is a good plan to sort the apples all 
through the winter, and any that are found 
to be rotting should be removed. One rot- 
ten apple will affect at least a dozen more, 
and that very quickly. 

—An excellent compost can be made by 
mixing equal parts of fresh horse manure 
and dry earth, and keeping the mass moist 
with soap suds. This will be found first- 
class for flower beds. 

—Don’t get discouraged about overpro- 
duction and let your orchards go to ruin. 
Rather look into the matter of evaporating 
fruit. There is a great future for good 
evaporated fruits of all kinds. 

—Most people under-estimate the value 
of wood ashes for potted plants. Of 
course, too much may be applied; but in 
moderate quantities they are certainly ben- 
eficial to nearly every kind of soil and 
plants. 

—Many insects harbor in the leaves that 
fall in the dooryard. The leaves make ex- 
cellent compost, and if mixed with fresh 
stable manure most of the insects will be 
destroyed. Or, the leaves may be burned 
on the garden, and then the insects are 
sure to go.—North American Horticul- 
turist. 





—To buy and reproduce famous paint- 
ings involves an expenditure that could 
hardly be borne unless, as in the case of 
The Youth’s Companion, the enterprise is 
sustained by the approval of more than 
500,000 subscribers. The Companion’s sou- 
venir calendar for 1898, a series of charm- 
ing figure-pieces, faithfully copied in colors 
and embossed in gold, is recognized as one 
of the richest and most costly examples of 
this form of art. Yet every new subscriber 
receives it without additional charge. The 
popular price of the Companion, $1.75 a 
year, and the character of its contents, 
make it a paper for every household. Ex- 
ceptional attractions are promised for the 
fifty-two numbers to be issued during 1898. 
The Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, the Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed, Rudyard Kipling, Lil- 
lian Nordica, John Burroughs, W. D. How- 
ells and Max O’Rell are prominent in the 
long list of eminent contributors named in 
The Companion’s announcement, which will 
be sent free to any one addressing The 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





TWO RED CROSS currants and two 
Ostrich Plume plants will be mailed, post- 
paid, to all who send us 50c. for Green’s 
Fruit Grower, one year, and who claim 
this premium when subscribing. 





—A handful of: common sense is worth 
a bushel of learning. 





“FROM OUR GROUNDS TO YOURS” 


is our new business slogan, and one of its mean. 
ings is that as our Seeds are No reaeee Supplied 
to Dealers, we are enabled to sell all consumers 
direct, the 


te BEST SEEDS IN THE WORLD ye 


at lower prices than ever, and in most cases deliver 
them Free to any part of the United States, 


Peter Henderson & Co.’s Seeds 2Y,,,¢ 


either by direct purchase at ourstoresin New York, 
or by ordering from our New Manual for 1898, 
which will be sent by Jan. 15th without appli- 
cation, to all patrons who bought from us direct 
in either 1896 or 1897. This Manual will also be 
sent free to any one applying by Letter, who will 
mention the name of the local dealer from whom 
they bought our Seeds any time during the last 
two years. Toall others this magnificent book, 
every one of which costs us 3ocentsto place in your 
hands, willbe sent F EE on receipt of 10 cts, 
(stamps) to cover * © postage. Every 
copy weighs a pound, its 200 pages are beautifully 
illustrated with the best varieties in Seeds, Plants, 
etc., and is ee by 6 artistic colored 

lates, all. bound in a cover of a most unique and 
Beautiful design. 9 Send for it at once in either of 
the ways we suggest and see for yourself whether 
we have exaggerated in any detail. Postal card 
applications receive no attention. 


PETERHENDERSONs.Co: 
35467 CORTLANDT S* NEWYORK: 
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Garden 


in the neighborhood this year, 
will be yours—if you plant 


Maule’s 
Seeds 


My new Seed and Plant Book for # 
’98 contains everything good, old 
ornew. Hundreds of illustrations. 
Four colored plates. Full of dusz- 
mess cover to cover. 

Mailed free to all who mention Fa 
where they saw this advertise- 
ment. Address 
2 WM. HENRY MAULE, % 

1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. be 
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MONEY: CABBAGE 


IF YOU PLANT RIGHT SEEDS 


y My new Seed Book tells al! about the best vari- 
eties of Cabbage and everything of interest 
in Seeds; how to grow them for profit, etc 


Write FREE Mention 


to-day this paper 
and will send a sample of Buckbee's Rock= 
bage. 
aR (-* Cabbage. Tne Bor oe 
structive Seed and Plant Books 


P. 0. Bor571. H.W. BUCKBEE, 
Rockford Seed Farms, — A 
© ROCKFORD, ILL. 











for this New Tomato and a 
New Beet which we shall intro- 


‘| duce in 1899, to those wishing to test them. \\\\\}\ 
this season and compete for name prizes we \iiti\ 







will send a packet of the seed of each, also 


“row, Star Prize Collection | } 





NEW WHITE PRIZE ONION f 

NEW WINTER QUEEN CELERY i h 

CINCINNATI MARKET RADISH, ff} 
All for . in stamps or silver, 
with TebeSRDEN AND FARM MAN 


JOHNSON & STOKES y 
ept. 21. 217 Market St. PHILADELPHIA, 
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TRUTH ABOUT BEES 


and all about the production, handling 
and marketing of honey as taught in 
Grleanings in Bee Culture. 
It is a handsomely illustrated magazine devoted to 
the Apiary in its entirety. Sample copy and Book 
on Bee Culture and Book on Bee Supplies, sent FREE to 
all who mention the name of this paper when writing. 


THE A. |. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 











Kinds Flower Seeds. 


SEEDS! Santer 
xed, Mma: ree. only 
B HILLSIDE NURSERY 200 


te Catalogue Free. SOMERVILLE. MAss. 


FLOWERING BRULBS 
“i 50 Postpaid, Only . 25c. 
NY Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus. Freezias, Jonquils, 
= 





Chinese Lilies, Tuberoses, Gladiolas. Oxalis. 
CoLuMBIAN Nursery, Somerville, Mass. 





Catalogue of Speakers’ Dialogues, 
F = 4 = E Plays, Drills, Teachers’ Aids, Letter 
Writers, Amusements, Fortune Teilers, Dream, 
Books, ete., DICK & FITZGERALD, 68 AnnSt. N. Y. 


RiP t i R small cost, No operation. 
pain, danger or detention 

from work. A complete radical cure. No return of Rup- 

ture or further use for trusses. Book free (sealed). 


Dr. W.S. RICE, Box 29, Smithville, N. Ye 





SURE CURE™::: 










GENTS wanted to sell Sparkling | * > 
A Argola Diamonds, finest ~~. 4 
in the world. No capital required. Send gq@ey 
15 cents and size of finger for sample ring, o 3 
equal in appearance ic $150.00 Diamond oa 
rings, BE. 3. Gray, Washington, 2. C. 


52 5 Agent’s rrofit per month. Will prove 








it or pay forfeit.New articles just out 
A $1.50 sample and terms free. Try us, 
CHIDESTER & SON, 28 Bond St., N. Y. 


RUSSELL’ 


This corn is from 10 to 20 days earlier than any 
corn on the market and is a nice large ear. Send 
Money by mail, also number of ears required, to 

GEO. W. RUSSELL, || Salem St., Wercester, Mass. 





IMPROVED SWEET SEED 
CORN for sale, 25c. per ear. 











Are marred and crippled by that painful affliction PILES, 
and a permanent cure is 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE, MODERN, MEDICAL DISCOVERY FOR 
HEMORRHOIDS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


speedy relief 


THE CHARM OF BEAUTY 
o PRIDE OF STRENGTH 





yet 
obtained by using 


SELIP 





Volumes of praises have been awarded this matchless specific by those who have been 


transformed from. physical wrecks, to sound and healthy beings. : 
One month full treatment mailed free on receipt of $1. Our booklet mailed for the asking. 


Wholesale Agents 
THE PAINE DRUG CO. 
24 and 26 K. Main 8°., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SELIP MEDICAL COMPANY, 


A. 80 Exchange Place Buildings, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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= Chimney Tops, 
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ural Drain Tilescewee ¥:. 
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tn Value GTS 


$ 30 for only e 


For only 50 cents in stamps or silver, we will send 


rae wousewire, i ALL 3 ONE YEAR 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 
GOOD LITERATURE, 
eguiar price of Farm and Home is 50 
ans che Housewife, GO cents, and of 
Good Literature, 35 cents; total value, 2.25. 
Thus, under our offer, you get these threo s lendid 
ublications, an Agricultural, a Household and a 
iterary Paper,all one year for only Witty cents! 


FARM” HOME 


: h year. Semi-Monthly. Two editions (Springfield, 
— and Chicago, Il.) Localized for all Sections, ‘Tho 
brightest farm and family paper; over 500 pages’ 
a year, filled with latest and most reliable information, 
Its household features willinterest all thefamily. Its 
circulation of over 250,009 each issue is the best proof 


of its popularity. Prefusely iilustrated. 


HOUSEWIFE 


One of the most practical and useful household 
monthblics, filled with useful hints and suggestions by such 
famous authors2s Maricn Marland, Maria Parioa, 
Juliet Corson, ete. very phase of home life is skil- 
fuily and helpfully treat Profusely lustrated. 


Goop LITERATURE 


right, charming, illustrated Hiterary and family 
BEA 5 containing serials and short sketches by the 
most famous authors of America and Europe. Beau- 
tiful poems, household, humorous, and juvenile de- 
artments, etc. One of, the most amusing, entertaining, 
Pistructive and delightful story papers published. 

Fach is a splendid representative of its chosen 
field. This is a special combination offer, made to 
secure new subscribers. No free sample copies. 
Send at once and take advantage of this liberal 


Ze dress 
ones. - FARM AND HOME, 
Springfield, Mass.,—or——Chicago, IL 


FORTUNE AT THE DOOR 


10 © $30 «a day easily made selling 
the wonderful Queen Butter Maker. 
Is unlike any churn ever invented. Makes 
butter in 2 minutes. At the bottom of the 
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A scientific wonder. Agents easily make $200 A MONTH. 
The Queen Butter Maker Co. 30 E. 3d St., Cincinnati, 0 
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Remedies. All we ask 

YJ is that you will sell 

es only 6 boxes of our 

| wonderful Vegetable Pills & 

ad 6 boxes of Positive Corn Cure 

at25 eta, a box. If you agree to do this write to-day & we 
will send you the Remedies on consignmentat once, when 
id you send us the money and we will send you the 
ned Aetedng act of furs same day money 1s received, 


MEG. OHE ‘9 Room A. SS W.18th St., N.Y Cliy. 
Pi ocue'ce STRAWBERRY PLANTS FREE 
100 varieties, E.J-HULL, Olyphant,Pa 
SPRAYING SPRING TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 


the depredations of insect pests and fungus | is- 
eases is no longer an experiment buta necessity. 








Our readers will do well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, Il, and get his catalogue describing 
twenty-one styles of Spraying Outfits and full 
treatise on spraying the different fruit and vege- 
table crops, which may be had for the asking 
and contains much valuable information. 





The new Robinson Fence Machine builds this 
fence andall other forms of regular picket fence. 
Best tension on earth. Makes an ail wire fence 
ora picket fence. Free circulars. 

RICHMOND SAFETY GATE Co. 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 
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+» Cochranville, Chester Oo., Pas 
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and get the ontfit and journal. 
THE HOME, 141 Milk 

St., Boston, Mass. 
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PLANTS. Selections, your 
choice at lowest price. Cata- 
ENOS W. DUNHAM, 
STEVENSWVILLE, AKICH, 


EPILEPSY °*., 


lwish every person in the U. § suffering with 
EPILEPSY OR FITS, tosend for one of myleres 
size bottles Free. | 
DR. FRED KE. GRANT, Box 344, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Some Up to Date Fashions. 


For the.convenlence of the ladies in the 
homes of our subscribers’ we have made ar- 
rangements with one of the largest and most 
responsible manufacturers of patterns to offer 
some of their-reliable patterns at the nominal 
pri¢e of 10c. each. We have tested these yaa 
terns and take pleasure -in recommending ! 
them to our readers, : 





New_ patterns and. only the latest fushions 
are offered each mohth. For 50c. we will 
send you any three of the patterns described 
and illustrated below and Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year, ted. 


7246—Misses’ Waist. 
7253—Misses’' Seven-Gored Skirt 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit "Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50e. 


The popular blouse continues to hold first 
place for young -girls as well as for their 
elders. The eostume shown is eminently 
stylish at the same time that it is simple and 
practical. The material is light-welght wool 
with trimming of velvet ribbon and yoke and 
full vest of harmonizing plaid silk. 

The skirt is seven-gored and fits snugiy 
across the front and hips. The fulness at the 
back is laid: in plaits to give the fan effect. 
The lining used for the model is fine percaline 
with an interfacing of hair-cloth for a depth 
of six inches. 

A miss of fourteen years will require one 
and three-fourths yards of forty-four inch 
material with three-fourths of a yard of silk 
for the yoke and front. The skirt will te- 
quire two and three-fourths yards of the same 
width goods. - The waist pattern, No. 7246, 
is cut in sizes for misses of twelve, fourteen 
and sixteen years.:’ The. skirt pattern. No. 
7258, is cut in size for misses of twelve, four- 
teen and sixteen years. 


Price, 10c., or Greén’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 5V¢, 


The model illustrated is designed for a cos- 
tume and is eminently well suited to cloth of 
all sorts, heavy cheviot, tweed and the like. 
It is snug-fitting and graceful as well as styl- 
ish. The right side’ laps .well over the left 
where the closing is effected inyisibly by 
means of buttons und button-hoies made in 
a fly. The sleeves are two-seamed and show 
the slight fulness -necessary for wear over 
those of the: bodice. The garment is lined 
throughout with striped taffeta and has an 
interlining of flannel for additional warmth. 

This jacket for a lady in the medium size 
will require one and three-fourths yards of 
fifty-four inch material. The pattern, No. 
7258, is cut in sizes for a 82, 34, 36, 388 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


7214—Ladies’ Bodice. 
7194—Ladies’ FourGored Skirt with 
Fan Back, 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c, 


No material is more stylish for or better 
suited to home wear than cashmere in light 
or bright tones. The attractive costume 
here shown is made of the shade of red 
known as tulip and is trimmed with velvet 
of the same color with a deep yoke of cream 
satin embroidered with gold. 

The skirt is four-gored and is trimmed as 
indicated with bands of velvet ribbong which 
pass up the front and round the hips. The 
entire costume is lined with nearsilk in a 
shade of red which matches the cashmere. 

A lady in the medium size will require two 
yards of forty-four inch material or one and 
three-fourths. yards with five-eighths of a 
yard of twenty-two inch silk for the yoke. 
The skirt will require four and one-fourth 
yards of the same width goods. The bodice 

attern, No. 7214, is cut in sizes for a 32, 

, 36, 88 and 40-inch.bust measure. The 
skirt pattern, No. 7194, is cut in sizes for a 

24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist measure. 

To get BUST measure, put the tape meas- 
ure ALI of the way aroynd the body, over 
the dress close under the arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and give size in 
inches: Send. all orders to GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 





Postage Stamps for Sale. 


We have $1,000.00 worth of 2c. postage 
stamps in prime condition, which have been 
sent to us by our subscribers in payment for 
Green’s Fruit Grower, which .we will sell 
at a discount of three per:cent. Please cor- 
respond with us in regard to the stamps. We 
will sell them in sniall or large lots. 








» FREE TO BALD HEADS. 


' We will mail on application, free information 
‘wo gtew bair upon a bald bead, stop falling 
remove scalp diseases. Address, / 


Suggestions to Apple Packers. 


Apples from the Austrian ‘Tyrol which 
retail, in German markets at high prices 
are beautiful in, appearance and firm of 
tissue, though inferior to the best Amer- 
i¢an apples in flavor and juiciness.’ These 
apples are carefully picked by hand when 
dry, or if damp when gathered are thor- 
oughly dried, and then placed by hand 
closely in barrels lined with heavy ma- 
nilla paper. At the bottom and top of the 
cask is placed a thick layer of “wood 
wool,” or excelsior, or dry soft straw, and 
the barrel head being pressed down over 
this' and fastened the fruit is held firmly 
by the pressure of these two elastic cush- 
ions. Finally holeS are bored through the 
side and both heads, which will admit air, 
and in this manner fruit is brought from 
the Alpine slope so free from injury it will 
keep’ throughout the winter without be 
ing unpacked or opened.—Exchange. 





Money for Canvassers. 


Hundreds of hard-working farmers who 
have a little time to spare at this season 
of the year, can niake a good many extra 
dollars, or secure some very useful arti- 
cles from among the many sensible premi- 
ums contained in our new list, by doing a 
little work for Green’s Fruit Grower. The 
mothers and daughters, as well as the 
boys, can also earn enough to more than 
repay them. If you prefer a cash com- 
mission instead of premiums, write us at 
once for our special cash terms. 


BOYS 


Watches 
Skates 
Printing 








Cameras 
Rifles 
Presses 


and many other valuable articles given away as 
Premiums to Boys and Girls who will sell the 
New York Ledger, America’s Greatest yaaaly 
Paper, by the week. Two cents profit on eac 
copy sold. No money requir in advance. 
Agencies are being taken up very rapidly. Send 
name and address at once for complete outtit 
and first week’s supply of papers to 

THE NEW YORK LEDGER, 

Ledger Building, New York City. 
Premium List sent upon application. 


CLUB RATES TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Cosmopolitan $i Inter-Ocean....... 
McClure’s 1.00 | Munsey’s....- 
Peterson’s Puritan 





Sess 





Delineator .... 
Household ........ 
SO re 
N. Y. Tribune 
Family Herald and 
Weekly Star 
Harper’s Round.... 
Table 


Am, Kitchen Mag. 
1.00 


Detroit Free Press. 1 | 
00 | Rural New Yorker 





Argosy ° 
Demorest’s.... 
Godey’s ° 
Leisure Hours. .... 
Ohio Farmer 

N. Y. World ....... 
Nat. Stockman.... 


ee 
Dt et ek 


pony 


SS8SSsees 


| ull alee al 
Ly 


Poultry Monthly... 
Farm Poultry. ... 


Subseriber’s choice of any twoof above to one 
address, for afullycar, $1.80. Any three, $2.50. 
Any four, $3.25. Any five, $4.00. 

Home Magazine, Black Cat, Everywhere, Agri- 
cultural Epitomist, Farm Journal (2_ yrs), 
Woman’s ome Companion, Ladies’ World, 
Home Queen, Green’s Fruit Grower, Poultry 
Keeper. Any two of above list, 75e. Any three, 
@1.05, Catalogue FREE. 

WE HAVE 2 TONS OF SAMPLE COPIES 
of Magazines, All recent issues. We can’t afford 
to pay the postage on this vast amount, but if 
you will send us 10 cents we will mail you one 
pound, or 3 pounds for 25cents. We also have 
daily, weekly, agricultural, etc., at same price. 
Address, AMERICAN CLUB LIST 

Box. 1. SHAMROCK, N. Y. 


COVERED DIAMOND MARKETS. 
COVERED BUSHEL BASKETS. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST KNOWN 
SHIPPING PACKACES: 


Standard Quart Berry Boxes, 
Climax Grape Basksts, Peach Baskets. 


COLUMBIA BASKET CoO., 
Wm J. McGregor, Mgr. ROCHESTER, NW. Y. 








Wire Stapled Berry Baskets 
VERY STRONG. 
VERY DURABLE. 
Send for 
Descriptive Circular of 
BASKETS, BOXES anp 
CRATES, To 
8, L, GILLETTE, Kent, 0, 
JOUR LEFE, risrinn perce send 0c ana 
wma = date of birth for sketch of your life. 
L. THOFISON, (13082: } KANSAS CITY, MO. 














OPPORTUNITY 


to get the 
Worild-Renowned 


Farmers’ Advertisements, 


Farmers often have rabbits, dogs, fowls, 
farms, ete., for sale, which they desire to 
advertise. Since Green’s Fruit Grower 
goes into every State in the Union, and 
has a circulation’ of over 50,000 copies 
each issue, its pages are exceedingly: Val- 
uable for advertising of this kind; I, there- 
fore, make our readers the following offer: 

If they will send us $1.00 with their sub- 
scription to Green’s Fruit Grower, one 
year, we will insert their advertisement 
once in any issue they may select. We 
assume, of course, that the advertisement 
will be of reasonable length. If unduly: 
long we shall have to cut it short. 





Firmness in Winter Apples, 


Choice apples are selling well in the for- 
eign markets. While the export trade is 
nothing like that of a year ago, owing to 
the short domestic crop, and attendant 
high prices, a good many apples are going 
to England and Germany. Recent sales 
abroad of fancy varieties have been as 
high as $7.50 per bbl. In the home miar- 
kets continued firmness prevails so far as 
the better grades of winter fruit are con- 
cerned,- such varieties as Spy, Greening, 
Ben Davis and Baldwin selling in a whole- 
sale way around $3 to $3.75 per bbl., occa- 
sionally $4. Dried apples are also, in a 
firmer position than for a long time past, 
but the high price asked for choice evap- 
orated stock thas checked the demand,— 
Farm and Home. 





Prune Dainties, 


The prune is one of the cheapest. dried 
fruits we have, and offers a wholesome 
acid among winter food. when acids are 
valuable. The new stock of prunes is sent 
to market in the fall, and it is desirable 
to secure a supply of this fruit at this sea- 
son if one can be certain of securing the 
new plums. By the quantity they ought 
not to cost over eight cents a pound, and 
possibly less. Prunes make excellent pies 
and good puddings. If properly stewed 
they are excellent for supper or tea, and 
cheaper than most preserves, even though 
put up at home. Soak prunes over night, 
after washing them. Boil them slowly for 
three or four hours in the water they were 
soaked in. 

—To make prune pie, line a pieplate with 
pastry and fill it with rice. Cover with 
crisscross strips of pastry. Then when 
done lift off the criss-cross cover of pastry 
and empty out the rice. Fill the pieplate 
with chopped stewed prunes. Be sure to 
take out the stones. Put ‘back the cover 
and bake for a few minutes longer. This 
pie is very delicious if eaten with whipped 
cream. It is also excellent made with a 
meringue. Omit the crisscross strips of 
pastry and bake the piecrust shell with a 
filling of rice. Remove the rice when the 
erust is done. Fill the shell with prunes 
as before and cover it with a meringue 
made of the whites of three eggs beaten to 
a stiff froth, with three heaping table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and seasoned with the 
juice of half a lemon. Use the grated yel- 
low peel of half a lemon to season the 
prunes used to fill the pie. Spread the 
meringue over the pie and bake it ten min- 








erry Boxes 
' Best Whitewood, 
@ $2.50 # 1000. 
Send for New Catalogue, FREE. 
Peach and Grape Baskets. 
.. Melon Baskets, 








r Quart and Pint Baskets, 
Peach and Grape Baskets. 


- Also material for same in the 
Sb, flat. Send us your wants 
and let us quote you prices. 


WEST WEBSTER BASKET CO., 
WEST WEBSTER, Monrog Co., - Ms, Bs 


Berry Baskets, $3 per M 


Berry Baskets in the Fiat 
$1.50 per M., 





And Forms for Making 
Berry Baskets 75c. 


Send 4c. for sample. 


SAMUEL BAKER, 


BRIGHTON, N. Y, 


AF YOU WANT TO RECEIVE 


8 ters, Papers, Cards, Mag. 
azines, Novelties, etc. R a 
send us 10c. and wé 
will put your name in our Agents Di- 
rectory, which we send to manufactur- 





BIG 


ors, pubs. and supply houses. You will 
get our 64col. Jilus. Mag.. also another 

ag. 6 mos. on trial, all for 100 
Don’t miss this chance. Address at once 


YANK PUB, CO.,]13]#ederal 8t., Boston, 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS GIVEN AWAY. 


I will give 12 Bismarch Free, with every order 
amounting to $2.50 of wage oe Let prices. Write for 


Catalogue. : HITTEN, 
BRIDGMAN, MICH, 
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New Improved We make t 


ma. z 

i 

ES ELECTRIC BELTS|...7° 
- Warranted to cure Belt for 


without medicines, 
the following 


Rheumatism 
Sciatica 
Lambago 
Catarrh 
Asthma 
Neuraigia 

y Dyspepsia 
Constipation 
Heart Troubles 
Paralysis 
Nervousness 
Spinal Diseases 
Varicocele 

| Torpid Liver 
Throat Troubles 
Kidney Complaints 
Sleeplessicess 
Nervous Debility 

§ Lest Vigor 
Cold Extremities 


get it. 


ten times over. 


our office or go'into pe | 
ce agent the price 


eve Ty 


these 


Pains in the Back 
and Limbs 


and.cens 








eee sor Tis, Ulncinnatl, 0." 


QFFER IS GOOD FOR SO DAYS ONLY 


his + ee Unprecedented Offer to on ckly 
- Introduce an ; 
mickly introduce and obtain agents in as many new localities as possible 
lorne’s New Improved ElectricBelts and Appliances, we have decided to 
sell for 80 days only, our No.4 Dr. Horne’s New Improved Regulur $20.00 Electric 
only $6.66, apricethat will make it possible for every person reading this 
advertisement to get one of our best Belts at a nominal price. the His- 
tory of our business have we offered to sell this Belt at such a price, but we want 
an agent in your locatity, and we believe that if you buy a Belt you will beso we 
pleased with it that you will either dct as our agent or help tu to get one. 


tnake no exeception-to this statement. We have » yes, th ds of 
them, up to $10.00. There is nota family but what should have one of these Belts, 
as it is the dest and cheapest doctor, and you do not have to go out of the house 

It will last you for years with proper care, and will save itself in doctor bills 
These Blectric Belts have cured thousands and will care you ifyon 
wil! only give it a trial, as the many testimonials which we publish in our catalogue 


“ vOU ROK NO RISK IN DEALING WITH US. 


We do not ask you tosend any money 
belts we are perfectly willing to send it to your nearest express office, C. 0, D., so 
that you can see and examine it free of any cost, just the same as if you came into 
store, and if you are 
the Belt and express charges and take it; otherwise it will 

returned to us. Can any fairet offer be made you than this? We are theonly 
manufacturers of Electric Beits who send 
advance. If you wish tosend cash with order we will prepay all express charges 
and guarantee the Belt to be exactly as représented, or forfeit $100.00. 


WE HAVE HOW OFFERED YOU AN OPPORTUNITY OF YOUR LIFE 


and if you do not accept it you may be sorry for it, 2s we shall never again offer 
this Belt at such aprice. It seems 
Belt we sell at the above price, but it is cheaper to introduce them 
ealities in this way than to send traveling men to doit for us. If you want one of 
belts cur out CovUuUPron 

and send to us with your waist measure in inches. Don’t delay. Order today if 
possible, otherwise you may forget it. 


Femate Comptemes| DR. HORNE ELECTRIC BELT & Tauss Go. 
112-114 DEARBORH ST., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


P. §,—If you have no use for an Electric Belt please hand or mail this adver- 

Misement that you know, who is not énjoying good health. By doing 

this you will favor them and us.. Wewant a good — in every | 

we can give soey employment. We only employ those who have 
of their merits from personal experi < E 

As to our réliability we refer toany pee comen, 

yrs Sper po Chicego, and the many thousands all over the United States who’ 

used our Electric Belts and Apr es during the 2years.. 
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in advance. If you want one of these 


ectly satisfied with it, pay theex- 


con faa 
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Beits C. 0. D., without asking one cent in 
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a loss on 


needless to say that we are sustain’ 
new lo- 
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our Belts 
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utes in an oven that will just color it in 
that time. A meringue of two eggs makes 
a very good cover if the pie is small. Sea- 
son and sweeten it in proportion. 

Stewed prunes are very nice moulded in 
layers with blanc mange, and served when 
cold as a pudding, with a soft custard 
sauce. 

Another prune pudding calls for a me- 
ringue of five eggs and half a eup of pow- 
dered sugar sifted first’ with an even salt- 
spoonful of cream of tartar. 
putting the pudding in the oven, add half 
a cup of prunes which have been drained, 
stoned and chopped fine. Whip them into 
the meringue and pour the pudding into an 
earthen pudding dish buttered lightly. 
Bake iit twenty minutes in a moderate 
oven. Serve it with a soft custard made 
of the yolks of three of the eggs and a 
pint of milk with sugar and seasoning.— 
New York Tribune. 





The Care of House Plants. 


It will naturally be anderstood that 
cleanliness is of the first impcrtance in the 
successful culture of house plants. Leaves 
breathe, as it were, through their pores, 
and these are quickly choked by impuri- 
ties in the atmosphere, therefore the more 
confined they are to the close atmosphere 
of our sitting-rooms the greater is the 
need for frequent washings and syring- 
ings. All plain, hard-foliaged plants, such 
as palms, aralias, aspidistras, etc., should 
be well sponged with clean’ tepid water, 
but ferns, mosses and other delicate plants 
require to be syringed or watered with a 
fine nosed can, 

Insects often make their appearance, en- 
couraged by the dryness and warmth of 
the atmosphere, but they must be rigorously 
kept- under by brushing them off with 
a soft brush, the application of insect pow- 
der, or by fumigation. ‘The latter is the 
most effective mode if the plant is badly 
infested, but is somewhat difficult to apply. 
Perhaps it is easiest when the plant is 
placed under a tub in company with a 
flower pot containing a few red hot cin- 
ders and some tobacco powder dusted upon 
them. Two applications at the interval 
of a few days will generally suffice to clear 
them off. 

When we come to watering, we touch 
the most difficult part of our subject. It 
is impossible to lay down any hard and 
fast rule for this operation; to do so would 
merely result in disastrous failure; noth- 
ing but practice can give proficiency in 
this branch of plant culture. The chief 
point to keep in view is, that in winter, 
water is merely required to sustain life, 
whereas in summer, when the functions 
of the plant are active, and growth is pro- 
gressing, enough must be given not only 
to supply waste, but tto allow of the exten- 
sion and formation of new tissues. Were 
these elementary facts kept constantly in 
mind, there would not be so many disas- 
ters arising from over watering. In dull, 
sunless weather, let each plant become 
quite dry, and then give just enough to 
moisten tke earth thoroughly; but in hot 
sunny weather, the order is reversed, for 
if the plant is healthy and growing freely, 
copious and frequent waterings must be 
the rule. 

Good ‘soil, properly mixed and adapted 
to the wants of each particular plant, is 
a further element of success. A some- 
what stiff loam, with an admixture of 
powdered charcoal, crushed bones and 
coarse sand, pressed firmly round the 
roots, is suitable for all kinds of palms 
and smooth-foliaged house plants. Ferns, 
mosses, and other delicate subjects require 
a less stimulating soil, preferably loam, 
leaf-mould, peat, and silver sand. Clean, 
dry pots and dry crocks when repotting 
plants are dn absolute necessity. 

If, however, you notice a pot that does 
not get dry, but appears to be in a wet 
and stagnant condition, turn it out at once. 
Examine the crocks, and displace them if 
they are clogged up with wet soil. Look 
closely for worms; if you should see holes 
and cracks but no worms, tap the pot until 
they appear, then remove them. After- 
wards take a perfectly clean and dry pot 
of the same size, or even less, and turn 
your plant into it, pressing it and shaking 
it down by gentle taps on the bench or 
table. If the surface of the soil is moss- 
grown, remove it with a blunt stick, and 
seatter a little fresh mould in place of it. 
The plant is now in a fair way of re- 
covery, and in nine cases out of ten, if 
carefully watered, will recover its fresh- 
ness and beauty; an important matter if 
it is either rare or valuable. Strict atten- 
tion to these simple rules is necessary to 
keep house plants in good condition.—Mc- 
Call’s Magazine. 





Prunes as Food. 


Speaking of what it terms “the plum 
famine” in England, the Fruit Grower, of 
London says: “And the mere fact that 
the public will, on a pinch, pay from 24s. 
to 32s. per bushel for plums proves that 
fruit has become one of the most popular 
food products of the day. When we say 
food products, we mean it. The fruit is 
tich in sugar, albumen and blood-thinning 
juices, and when dried and sold in the 
form of prunes becomes the most perfect 
food product known. Science has demon- 
strated the fact that people can live in good 
health solely upon prunes, and, as in this 
form they are rich in nutriment and 
strength-giving properties, sales and prices 
in the future will be forced up to a phe- 
nomenal degree. « 





431 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
December 17, 1897. 
Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 

The dwarf Bartlett pear trees arrived 
promptly last night and are large and mag- 
nificent, with full, fibrous roots packed like 
glass, heavy stock, and healthy color. They 
are worth more money. You deserve praise 
for dispensing such bargains. 

Yours truly, 
Charles F, Russell. 





To Sunny California 


Every Saturday night during the Winter 
months. Personally conducted Tourist Car 
excursions, organized by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway start from Chi- 
eago every Saturdey to Sacramento, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, via the popular 
Midland Tourist Car Route. 

A sleeping berth costs but $6.00, and the 
railroad ticket is proportionately cheap. 

Apply to the nearest Coupon Ticket Agent 
for an illustrated time table folder of the 
Midland Route to California, or address Wm. 
Kelly, Jr., Traveling Passenger Agent, Chi- 
eago, for further information. 





Shoemakers’ wax, pitch, or even the gum 
from a cherry or peach tree, may be used 
as a balm for wounded tires; if applied to 
the outside it must be firmly confined by 
tire tape—L, A. W. Bulletin. 


STANDARD VALUE 


Counts for more in the selection of fruit 

y¥ trees than almost any other | gyorg hat A 
Because fruit trees are bought on faith. We 
have the stan kind of all the leading 














Just before 


So It Goes. 


“A biographical sketch of a recent Con- 
gress, as furnished by its members, dis- 
closes the fact that out of a membership 
of 444 in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives the farming element, represent- 
ing over 30,000,000 people, have 35 mem- 
bers in the House and but one in the 
Senate. The chairman of the agricultural 
committee of the Senate records himself as 
an attorney, and tthe only farmer on the 
committee is at the tail end. Ten of the 
18 members of the House committee, in- 
cluding the chairman, follow the law as a 
profession. ‘The great States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and Mis- 
souri have each one farmer to represent 
that industry, and ‘the heart of the great 
agricultural regions, Indiana, Illinois and 
Iowa, has no representative in either 
branch of that legislative body.—F'arm and 
Fireside, 





“Dear,” she said softly, according to the 
Cleveland Piain Dealer, “I have cruelly 
deceived you.” 

His brow darkened. He had heard such 
talk before—on the stage. 

“Go on,” he hissed. 

“TI told you,” she stammered, “that 
I had taken a course of lessons at the cook- 
ing school. It was fa—alse.” 

He staggered back. Then the full mean- 
ing of her confession dawned upon him. 

With a wild cry of joy he strained her 
to his exulting heart. 





—The Farm Journal says: “Try Red 
Cross Currant. It is a red variety, bunch 
and berry of the largest size. Sample sent 
us was as fine as any we ever saw.” 





Glen Mary Strawberry. 


T. C. Kevitt, an experienced berry 
grower, says the Glen Mary is the best 
strawberry on the earth, and that the man 
who plants the Glen Mary will not have 
to go to the Klondyke region to seek his 
fortune. He is going to plant six acres in 
the spring, that he has fruited them for 
two years and they have proved to be the 
best out of one thousand varieties on his 
grounds. 

This is saying a good deal for the Glen 
Mary, but as we purchased our first stocks 
of plants of Mr. Kevitt and have scen 
them grow and fruit we do not hesitate 
to believe every word Mr. Kevitt says 
about the Glen Mary. 

(We offer 6 plants free to each sub- 
scriber who claims this premium when 
ordering.—Editor.) 


CLUBBING LIST. 


Subsenibers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
who may desire some other periodical in con- 
nection with it are offered the following to 
select from. The figures in the first column 
show the regular price of FRUIT GROWER 
and the publication named. Those in the 
second column show the price at which the 
publication named and FRUIT GROWER, 
will both be sent for one year. At these 
figures you get many of the pwhlications 
named at a third less than the regular sub- 
scription price. When more than one pub- 
lication besides the FRUIT GROWER is 
wanted, send list of papers wanted and we 
will furnish the price for the same. We can- 
not send sample copies of any paper except 
our own. Requests-for others must be sent 
direct to the office of the’ paper wanted. 


Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y.$2 50 $1 85 
Harper’s Weekly, New York City. 4 50 
New York Ledger, New York City. 2 50 
Rural New Yorker, New York City 1 50 
American Bee Journal........... 150 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass 2 25 
Century Magazine, New York City 4 
Cosmopolitan, New York City... 1 
Harper’s Magazine, New York City 4 
McClure’s Magazine, New York 
Munsey’s Magazine, New 
8 ee 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York 
Mas ho aw chieaceasbesceeee 8 
Farm and Home........ a evucenke ate 
Woman’s Home Companion...... 1 00 60 
Enclose bank draft on New York, P. O. 
order or express money order, and your 
order will be filled. Individual checks not 
taken,” GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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MADE $85.00 LAST MONTH. 


nybody can make money selling Steel Bushe! Bas- 
kets. I sént a latter. toa dozen friends in town tellin 
them about the basket, and got five orders witho 


0 seams or joints-perfectly smooth-can’t leak or 
and can be used for everything that an ordinary bas- 
ket is good for. ref are made Japanned, Galvan- 
ized or Tinned, and will last as Jong as a or splint 
baskets. They weigh but littie more than the wood 
baskets, The galvanized sell the best. Write the 
STEEL BASKET CO., 500 T'emple Court, New York 
City for circulars. If you send $2 the 
galvanized basket and quote wholesale prices on dozen 
lots. Better send your order for sample to-day and 
begin making money at once. WALTER EDWARDS. 

THE STESL BASKET COMPANY afe allright. ‘They 
have @ good: thing, and are a thoroughly reliable 
house. Mention our paper when you write. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





of all siuus, also material in the flat. 
“<2 write for Catalogueand PriceList ™ 
WEBSTER BASKET CO., Webster, Monroe Co., #. ¥. 


Fruit Packages of all Kinds. 


Also BEEKEEPERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. Why not order now 
and get the discount al- 
lowed on winter orders. 
Price list free. Address, 


ERRY BASKETS 
ERRY GRATES 





Bertin HEIGHTS, Erik County, OHIO, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





retail. R, 5S. Johnston, Box 10, Stockley, Del. 





$8 PAID per 100 for distributing samples of Wash 
ing Fiuid.Send 6c stps, A. W.Scott,CohoesN ¥ 


DERRY BASKETS. 


a | Per thousand, 1,000 to 5,000—$2.80. 5,000 to 
10,000—$2.70. 10,000 to 20,000—$2.60. Over 
20,000~—$2.50. Gift crates $10.00 per hundred. 

Standard crates $15.00 per hundred. Baskets 

machine made, uniform in size and are of the 

best. ‘Send for descriptive circular. Sample 
baskets sent on receipt of two 2c. postage ears 

AINDREW REASE, 
NEW SPRINGFIELD, MAHONING CO.. OHIO. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


SAVE MONEY ON FRUIT PLANTS, 


3 Farms—immense stock Strawberry plant 
aspecialty. Our free 98 Cat. gives ver ‘ 
for A No.1 stock. All best standard varieties 
Largest stock of celebrated Bismark in the Central 
States; alsoClyde and others. Weship everywherc. 

0, A, E. BALDWIN, 
BERRIEN CO., Bridgman, Mich, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











OSIER WILLOWS FOR SALE. 
We offer for sale Osier, or Basket Willows, at 
.00 per ton, cut long for making baskets, or we 
will make these of suitable lengths for cuttings 
at 75c. per 1000. This willow grows readily fram 
cuttings. Address C. A. Green, Rochester, N. Y 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





TO AND FROA THE 


iW EST... 


ALL POINTS ARE REACHED. 
BY THE 











Grand Trunk Ry. System. 


For Rates and other information apply to 


CHAS. CLARKE, 


NEW YORK STATE AGENT, 


{77 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Paw Paw Seed Wanted. 

This is the custard apple or Northern 
Banana—Seeds larger than pumpkin seed— 
flat. State how much seed you have and 
price. CHAS. A. GREEN, 
Rochester, N. Y, 











BETTER 
THAN 


| STARTED BUSINESS WITH $2.. 


» will send a’ 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO. 


PEACH TREES for everybody. Wholesale and: 


lew prices © 


KLONDIKE GOLD, $9.60 for $1.00 


New York Weekly Tribune, greatest 20 page newspaper in the United States, a 


Young People’s Weekly, religious, colors, 12 pages, size Youth’s Companion, 
Farm Journal, best 24 page farm paper, most popular in the United States, 
Poultry Keeper, twenty pages, printed in colors. 
P. K. Illustrator No. 1, 100 illustrat’ns, poultry houses, incubators, brooders, etc., 
P, K. Illustrator No. 2, 75 illustrations, artificial incubation, care of chicks, etc., 
P. K. Illustrator No. 3, Poultry Diseases, Gapes, Roup, Cholera, Moulting, etc., 
P. K. Illustrator No. 4, Judging Fowls, description of breeds, Mating, Points, etc., 


.50 
50 
.25 
25 
.25 
.25 


It leads, others follow, 


For only, $1 we send these 4 papers 1 year and 4 books, postpaid, grand total, $3.60 


Sample P. KE. with 
other offers FREE. 


POULTRY KEEPER CO., Box 53, Parkesburg, Pa. 





WHERE 


OTHERS. FAIL 


the INCUBATORS succeed, why? because they 
are a peserut. and the correct methods for operating them are 


plainly set forth in our 72 page Direction Book. 
! Prices reasonable, 
sk youto compare with others. Send 


age catalog and poult 


Our machines will 
itive guarantee 
stamps for 128 

Address 


All sold under a 


book combined. 


It will pay you. 
E'S MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 16, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Our pear trees, both Standard and Dwarf were never more thrifty and 


vigorous than those we now offer. 
both the largest and medium sizes. 


Our 


rices are low for choice stock of 
It is predicted that there will be a 


famine in fruit trees during the next few years owing to the fact that nursery- 
men have been losing money of late in growing trees. Please correspond 
with us in regard to the purchase of pear trees, also plum, cherry, currants 


and gooseberries, or any other stock you may be in need of. Our Spring . 


r 
+ 
F: 


catalogue will be sent to all former patrons without solicitation. If you do, 


not get the catalogue by February 1st, kindly apply for it. 


CREGEN’S NURSGRY COAXPANY 





ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


JAN. 















HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with 
urine and let it stand twenty-four hours; 
a sediment or wengeny & indicates an un- 
healthy condition of the kidneys. When 
urine stains linen it is evidence of kidney 
trouble. Too frequent desire to urinate 
or pain in the back, is also convincing 
proof that the kidneys and bladder are 
outof order. .- 


WHAT TO DO. 


There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed, that Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy 
fulfills every wish in relieving pain in 
the back, kidneys, liver, bladder and 
every part of the urinary pea: It 
corrects inability to hold urine and 
sealding pain in passing it, or bad 
effects following use of liquor, wine or 
beer, and overcomes that unpleasant 
necessity of being compelled to get up 
many times during the night£o urinate. 
The mild and the extraordinary effect 
of Swamp-Root is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful 
cures of the most distressing cases. If 

ou need a medicine you should have the 

est. Sold by druggists, price fifty 
cents and one dollar. You may have a 
sample bottle and pamphlet both sent 
free by mail. Mention GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER and send your address to Dr. 
Kilmer &Co., Binghamton, N. Y. The 
proprietors of this paper guarantee the 
genuineness of this offer. 


CHAFFEE’S 
ular.. Mail instruction. 


° Address 
Fir een TT EREE  OSWEGO, N. Y: 








SHORT-HAND SCHOOL 
Practica! in every partic- 





Hi paid per 1000for used stamps. Send 
$ { jones Pico-tist paid. A. ScoTrT, Conoes, N.Y 





HAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 






and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Waren, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1% doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
Send your full address by return mail and 
, we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. No money requ ed. 

RLUINE é0. Box 113Concerd Junction, Mass. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


BIG VALUE ! SURE NUF. 
FOR $1.00 
Rural New Yorker, 
American Poultry Advocate, _ 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 
ALL THREE PAPERS FOR ONLY $1.00 


the price of Rural New Yorker alone. The 
Rural never was more ably edited or more care- 
fully conducted than now. American Poultr 
Advocate, of Syracuse, N. Y., takes first ran 
among the poultry_papers. The effort of the 
management of the Fruit Grower is to make it 
**better and better every year.” 

Remember you have to send us only $1.00 to 
have all three papers mailed to your address one 
year. Address, 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 








Personalities. 





FIRE. FIRE. This was the alarm 
that sounded through the packing build- 
ings of Green’s Nursery Company on the 
morning of March 1, 1897. Workmen en- 
gaged in baling and packing trees for early 
shipment to the South saw smoke ascend- 
ing from the cellar. In a short time the 
entire structure, also six additional build- 
ings and structures, were destroyed by fire 
with many carloads of valuable trees and 
plants, which had been stored in the cellar 
for early shipment the moment spring 
opened. Here was a crisis in the history 
of Green’s Nursery Company. The new 
building must be replaced on the site of the 
old one within thirty days. Owing to the 
uncertain weather which prevails at the 
North in March this was a herculean task, 
and yet it was accomplished. At the end 
of ‘three weeks the building was rvofed 
and enclosed on all sides and ready for the 
packers to begin their work of boxing 
trees, ete. 

This building is 100 feet square. The 
cellar is 12 feet high and frost-proof. Just 
imagine a cellar 100 feet square, 12 feet 
high which will hold over forty carloads of 
trees. The ceHar will be used mostly for 
the storage of trees, plants, and vines, 
There are four other large cellars used for 
this. purpose. The upper story of this build- 
ing.is also 12 feet high, 100 feet square, 
all in one room. This room is used for 
packing and boxing trees, preparatory to 
shipment to patrons in every state and ter- 
ritory on this continent, as well as many 
points in Europe. A photograph does not 
give an accurate idea ‘of size. This build- 
ing is so broad and wide its height seems 
insignificant, and yet the space between 
the stories is more*than ordinary. This 
building is equipped with water works, 





hoisting apparatus, scales, moving trucks, 
etc., making altogether one of the most 
complete buildings of the kind in exist- 
ence. It is not only frost-proof in the cel- 
lar but nearly so in the story above, the 
roof being composed of three courses’ of 
tarred paper covered with a heavy coat of 
pitch, and over this several inches of 
gravel embedded in the hot pitch. 

Green’s Nursery Company has never 
een in such excellent condition for fill- 
jing orders promptly the coming spring as at 
present. Our new packing house with its 
new equipments and immense storage cel- 
lars offers increased facilities for handling 
trees, plants and vines with the greatest 
possible speed and accuracy. We have 
four other cellars, filled with trees and 
-yines carefully dug and trenched in moist 
‘sand ready for shipment the moment spring 
‘opens.. We have never had.a larger assort- 

“ment of varieties, nor have we ever had 
finer trees than we offer this season. There 
js a certainty of a coming famine in fruit 
trees in the near future. During the past 
few years nurserymen have been obliged to 
sell trees for less than cost. RESULT: 
‘Many nurserymen have become discour- 
‘aged, have lost money, have stopped propa- 
‘gating and growing stock. The conse- 
quence will be seven. years of famine in 

- trees, and prices will sharply advance. 
This will be the last year of low prices. 

Bo plant now. Trees can be bought now 

‘at about half the price they will be sold 

for in the coming year. 





What, When and How to Apply 
Fertilizers, 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: There are 
no longer any doubts in the minds of pro- 
gressive tillers of the soil as to the -benefits 
of abundant manuring. Such doubts are 
vanishing from the minds of some of the 
unprogressive farmers also, in view of the 
many illustrations which they see about 
them. Even in the regions where nature 
has been lavish with her fertilizers, and 
where the soil is comparatively new, it is 
found that artificial applications of the 
right materials are very profitable. But 
just what, when and how to apply them are 
points that are not generally so well under- 
stood. 

We hear much about the three great ma- 
murial elements, nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phorie acid, which are the chemical ma- 
terials in the soil that are the soonest ex- 
hausted of any by cropping and are at the 
same time absolutely indispensable to the 
growth .of good crops of forage, grains, 
fruits and vegetables. It would seem that 
every one would know all that they need 
to know about them, but they do not, as is 
proven by the thousands of questions that 
are being asked, and wisely too, by those 
who are looking for better means of work- 
ing with that mysterious substance, the 
soil. We also see, on almost every hand, 
in poor crops the crying need of such 
knowledge. 

Good stable manure contains all the ma- 
nurial elements, but there is much that 
goes for stable manure that is poor stuff 
when it comes to the crucial test of the 
growing crops. It contains straw and other 
coarse materials which will make humus 
when decayed: this is good and highly nec- 
essary as an absorbent of moisture, a light- 
ener of the soil and affords breeding beds 
for the myriads of little nitrogen gather- 
ing bacteria, that live in the soil, but the 
proportion of nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phorie acid is very small. The so-called 
manure is mostly trash and water. It 
pays to make all that can be made handily 
on the farm, and carefully save and apply 
it; but to buy it or even get it by hauling 
it several miles are often losing transac- 
tions. : y 

Only a few days ago I was talking with 
a man who was hauling stable manure 
from a town nine miles distant. This was 
folly, in view of the easier way of getting 
as good or better manure with less than 
half the trouble and expense. It costs 
money to feed and care for horses and pay 











FOR NEARLY ‘: 
50 YEARS 


the farmer wanting reliable information 
on agricultural and horticultural sub- 
jects, has turned to the 


Dural New-Vorker 


for it.. Besides the reports from its own 
experiment farm, the best authorities in 
the country contribute their experience 
to it, and answer the questions sent by 
you or other readers. We pay these 
men thousands of dollars a year to tell 
you what they have learned—just how 
they have worked out success. You get 
all that is known on the subject they 
write about. Judge of its value for 
yourself. Send us $r for a year. Read 
it three months—13 weeks. Then if you 
are not satisfied we will return your 
money—all of it. We know the paper 
will make and save money for you. 
Give us a chance to prove it. 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER 

409 Peari Street NEW YORK 
eeeceeee! 

SPECIAL OFFER: We would like to have 
every reader of Green’s Fruit Grower receive 
The Rural New-Yorker next year. Many of 
them do, but we want the number increased. 
Hence, we will send Green’s Fruit Grower 
for one year to every one who sends $1 to 
this office for a year’s subscription to The 
Rural New-Yorker. Send to Green’s Fruit 


TRY IT. FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
save $10 to $25. No money in advance. 
$60 Kenwood Machine for 4 


$50 Arlington Muchinefor - 

Hl Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
® and 27 other styles. All attachments 
FREE. We pay fritght. Buy from 
il factory. Save agents large profits. 
i Over 100,000 in usee Catalogue and 
@ Utestimonials Free.. Write at once. 
Address (in fall). CASH BUYERS’ UNICH 
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58-164 West Van Buren St., B- 8 

HAIR Ow THE FA F E 
HAI new information how to remove iteasily 
and effectually without chemicals or instruments. 


Corresvondenceconfidentialin plainsealed envelo 
Mrs. M. N. PERRY, Ae34. Box 93, Jak Park, Ills. 
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- Grindall grainssingle or mixed 
just as fine or as coarse as you 
wishit. Makethe nicest kind of 
“grits,” hominy, 0. +4 oes 

mest eVaTTanG i 

» machinery. 

pee GUARANTEED. Ay 
STEVENS M’F’C CO. 
JOLIET, ILL. 
ices al 
Alaska Gold 2af#2c5 
Scales at lowest prices; also 


Steel Frame & Royal Scale Rack § 
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Requires 


VC TE? = 
ess than W. — man 

Organs, pider 

Harness, Safes,” Bone Mill 


Hundreds of Specialties at 
Sewing Machines, Bicycles, 
Carriages, Carts, Bu: es, ne 
etter Presses, Ji Trneks, Anvils, Hay Cutters, 
Press Stands, Feed Mills, Stoves, Drills, Road Plows, 
lawn Mowers, Coffee Mills, Forges, es, DumpCarts, 
Corn Shellers, Engi Tools, Wire Fence, 
Crow Bars, Boilers, Watches, Clothing &c. 
Hay, wator, Railroad, Platform and Counter SCALES. 


Send for free Catal andsee how to Save Money. 
251 6. Jefferson St. CAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 























LADIES’ FINE S . OES 


CUSTOM -MADE 
MAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Fall and Winter Styles.—Exactly 
like illustration. Made of finest kid, 
any style toe, patent leather 
trimmings, lace or button, $2 50 
made to your order for e 
We pay express charges. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
logue of other styles and 


$2, 5) : measurement blank free. 


The J. C. TARRANT SHOE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


berry Pl ae ao Ap- 
ants oe 
rey esitoets, Peach, 
Rople and Plum Trees. 
gre 9 from nat- 
ural in section free 
from scale and yellows. 
Write for latest catalog—FREE, 
HARRISON’S NURSERIES, 
Berlin, Hid. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
$1,500 IN CASH 

and 2000 Premi were mameees § ey Fg at 12 

FOWLS ANDEGGS est Range in the west. 

Send 5 cents stamps for best Illus- FOR SALE 

trated Catalogue, Address 

CHAS. G. GER, Box 54, Coumsvs, O. 

















hired men, and it is worth something if 
you do the work yourself. 

Now what is the better way? It is to 
make the humus on the farm, get the ni- 
trogen from the air, make available the 
potash and phosphoric acid already in the 
soil, and supply any deficiency of the lat- 
ter by direct purchase in the form of con- 
densed commercial fertilizers. 

It is a fact that clovers, cow peas, and 
soja beans will, either one or all, grow in 
almost any sections and soils of this 
country. They are nitrogen gatherers, they 
get it from the air. This is clear gain. I 
notice with pleasure that Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wilson favors the idea and is try- 
ing to push the growing of these great ma- 
nurial economists upon the people. There 
are untold millions of tons of nitrogen in 
the air that might well be put to use. It 
is the slumbering electricity of the farmer 
that goes unused, while he buys a little at 
great cost in the form of slaughter house 
refuse, fish scrap, ete., and lets his crops 
starve for lack of the rest they need; be- 
sides, these nitrogenous crops when 
plowed under, and the riper the better, will 
make the much needed humus. 

But what about the potash and phos- 
phorie acid? There are immense stores of 
both in most soils, that lie unused for gen- 
erations simply because those who till the 
soil are too ignorant or too lazy, or both, 
to avail themselves of them. 

It is thorough cultivation that makes 
them available. Water has much to do 
with their dissolution, and frequent and 
fine pulverization of the soil makes it 
spongy and light, so it will hold moisture. 
We all know that crops grow better dur- 
ing a moist season than when it is dry. 
This is partly from the furnishing of the 
normal supply of water in the growing 
crops and partly from the dissolving of the 
potash and phosphorie acid in the soil. 

But when the natural supply of these 
elements seems insufficient, and that is very 
very often, we must add them to the soil. 
The cheapest forms of potash are muriate 
and sulphate. They are more concen- 
trated than kainit, as they contain about 
50 per cent. of actual potash to 12 to 14 per 
cent. in kainit. The difference in freight 
and handling is considerable, also. Phos- 
phorie acid can be had most cheaply in 
dissolved bone or dissolved phosphate rock. 

As to the time and method of applica- 
tion, these two last are practically inde- 
structible by ordinary farming methods, 
and can be used put on the land at almost 
any time without loss. They will all 
be used by the crops in course of 
time, ‘but they take some time to dissolve, 
and will be more effective after a few 
months than sooner. When applied in fall 
or winter they will be just right for the 
following crop season. Sown on clover of 
any kind, but especially Crimson Clover, 
which grows in cool weather, they will 
stimulate them to gather much more nitro- 
gen than they could possibly gather with- 
out them. If the clover is plowed under 
they will all be there to push the next 
crop. Besides, it has been found that 
sometimes potash and phosphoric acid in- 
jure crops when put on just as the seed 
is sown or planted, especially if imme- 
diately next to it or the tender rootlets. 
They should both be sown broadcast, thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil and allowed 
time to become prepared for the crops. 
Rest assured that the roots will find every 
bit of them. If sown on top of the soil, 
every particle will find its way into the 
ground after a while; nor will any be lost 
by evaporation. Nitrogen is unlike them. 
and will soon pass away. It must be ap- 
plied, if in chemical form, so that the crops 
can appropriate it very soon afterwards,— 
H. B. Van Deman. 





Keeping Fruit. 





A French fruit grower is reported to 
have provéd that apples can be kept almost 
indefinitely by placing them on racks or 
trays in a room which can be closed tight- 
ly, and then building a fire of green twigs 
or other material which will give off a 
thick smoke. This is kept burning for four 
or five days, when the fruit is packed in 
wheaten straw in boxes, taking care that 
the apples do not touch one another. We 
think that we should prefer them with- 
out the smoke, 

The Canadian Grocer tells of a man who 
selected pears and tomatoes from his own 
garden, wrapped each in paper, and then 
packed them in pulverized dried peat moss, 
and sent them to England. ‘They arrived 
in excellent condition. A later shipment of 
pears packed in the same way was kept in 
Montreal a week before shipment, for lack 
of cold storage space, but this also reached 
London in excellent condition. He has now 
sent another lot of pears and grapes by or- 
dinary freight, believing that the moss 
will keep them during the journey. 





Cherry Trees Standing in Grass. 





Our experience with cherry trees is that 
they do not require cultivation. Those we 
had in the garden were always more liable 
to rot and to be affected by insects than 
the trees that stood in dry places and sur- 
rounded by grass. It may be that it is the 
extra moisture in the cultivated soil that 
predisposes cherries to rot, or it may be 
the manure annually applied to the garden 
and to which the cherry tree roots helped 
themselves freely. The cherry tree does 
not do well with wet feet. On high, dry 
land its roots will run deeply enough to 
find ail the moisture it needs, and on such 
land in grass_is the best to plant cherries 
for profitable fruiting.—Field and Farm. 





Large Trees Near Buildings. 





It is a pleasant thing where there ‘is 
enough land to warrant it to have one or 
more high trees a short distance from the 
house, but not growing closely enough to 
cause it to be damp by excluding air. Such 
a tree, so long as it continues alive and 
full of sap, will make a lightning rod un- 
necessary. ‘The live tree offers a much 
better mark for lighting than does the dry 
walls of a building. It will usually con- 
duct a stroke of lighting to the soil with- 
out itself receiving any injury. Probably 
where such trees are found near farm 
buildings they have many times saved 
them from the blast of lighting, while the 
occupants of the building were unaware of 
the danger from which they had escaped. 
—Field and Farm. 





Wonderfully Liberal Premiums 
for Subscribers. 





The New York Ledger has just issued a pre- 
mium number with attractive premiums for 
new subscribers. It will pay any of our 
readers to send for a sample copy of this 
premium number, which will be mailed to 
them free by the Ledger. The Ledger makes 
a remarkably attractive offer of the new Ox- 
ford self-pronouncing Bible, the best edition, 
of $3.00 for the Bible and the New York 
Ledger together. This edition of the Oxford 
Bible is sold in the large department stores 
for from $3.25 to $5.00. Every one who sends 
$2.00 to the New York Ledger for a year’s 
subscription can get this edition of the Ox- 
ford Bible by sending $1.00 additional. The 
Ledger makes a point of pre-paying all post- 
age and express charges on its premiums. 

Address all communications to Robert Bon- 


_spring comes. 





ner’s Sons, Ledger Building, 180 William St., ! 
New York City. 


Clay for Cow Stable Floor. 





I am asked how clay will answer for a 
cow stable floor? I know of nothing that 
makes a better one, if this be properly 
made and arranged. If the clay be tough, 
the tougher the better, and be mixed half 
and’ half with clean, coarse gravel, not 
sand or loam, and be thoroughly mixed 
and put in quite wet, and when just dry 
enough to pack well, be rammed down 
very hard, it will stand as well as ce- 
ment, and is much more pleasant for the 
cows to stand on. The main requisite is 
that it be so constructed as to keep dry; 
it won’t stand much wet, and if kept dry 
it will not get dusty. The tramping of the 
cows instead of breaking it up into dust 
will only make it the harder.—J. S. Wood- 
ward, in Practical Farmer. 





Is the Apple Belt Moving West ? 





While the apple crop of our central west 
is far from a perfect one, as shown in 
Orange Judd Farmer’s report of October 
80th, it is materially better than that se- 
cured‘in some of the older middle and east- 
ern States which ordinarily glory in the 
superiority of their fruit, both in quantity 
and quality. Michigan, one of our best 
apple States, has a poor yield, and so with 
Indiana and parts of the upper Mississippi 
Valley. Yet many counties, taking the 
territory as a whole, are yielding a fairly 
liberal surplus available for the markets. 
This is true all the way to Eastern Ne- 
braska and beyond, while the young and 
promising orchards of some of our West- 
ern and Southwestern States are this year 


money makers in earnest. Portions of Mis- ‘ 


souri ‘and Arkansas, including the Ozark 
apple belt, found tne orchards loaded when 
the unfavorable weather in August and 
September came, causing much damage, 
yet leaving a liberal surplus. Eastern buy- 
ers ‘have long since invaded the apple coun- 
ties of the West, contracting a good deal 
of fruit with every probability that some 
of this will find its way across the ocean. 
—American Agriculturist. 





Famous English Trees, 





The Great Elm of Hampstead, near 
Windsor, was perhaps the most famous 
tree in England, though there appears to 
be a donbt both as to its actwal position 
and also as to its ultimate fate. This 
tree, when represented in an engraving by 
Hollar in 1658, was entirely hollow; with- 
in its stem a staircase of 42 steps had been 
contrived, by means of which visitors 
ascended to a turret erected on the top, 
which was capacious enough to seat six 
persons and to contain twenty if crowded 
together. The stem of the tree was 28 
feet in diameter on the ground, and the 
ascent to the turret was 33 feet. The tree 
must have stood on some of the highest 
ground near that village, for it is said 
that-six counties could be seen from the 
top, while the Thomas, with its ship- 
ping, was also visible. Essex Broad Oak, 
supposed to have been identical with the 
“Bairlop Oak,’ is poetically declared to 
have been but a twig in comparison with 
its relative-at Hampstead, but the Hssex 
oak was 36 feet in circumference; and be- 
ueath its shade, which spread over an area 
of 300 feet, it was the custom to hold a 
fair on the first Friday in July. The 
Swilear Lawn Oak in Needwood Forest, 
Staffordshire, is stated by Strutt “to be 
known by historical documents to be at 
this time (1822) six hundred years old,” 
and it is still, we \believe, far from being 
in the last stage of decay.—Cassell’s Maga- 
zine. 





Mulching Fruit Trees. 





> 

Before the close of autumn those who 
have set out. fruit trees or any other trees 
should place some material over the 
ground to prevent the frost penetrating 
to the roots. This is called mulching, but 
it is for an entirely different purpose than 
the covering placed about the trees in 
spring. The spring covering is usually of 
manure, leaves, grass or hay, and is placed 
there to preserve moisture and keep the 
ground cool. And if it be manure, it is to 
enrich the: ground as well. The winter 
covering is for the opposite thing. It is, 
first of all, to keep the frost out when 
used on freshly set trees. And, as in the 
other case, when manure is used, it is to 
enrich the ground. All of the substances 
mentioned as good for summer mulching 
are just as good for winter, but there must 
be enough of it used to prevent the frost 
getting to the roots, to do the most good. 
There is another substance as good as any- 
thing aside from manure, which is the 
soil itself. This can be heaped up about 
the tree to any height desired, and it is 
easily raked away and leveled off when 
Manure is the best of all 
material, because of the value of the food 
it gives. But in the case of trees, espe- 
cially those of large size, common soil is 
excellent, as it tends to keep the trees 
steady. I have seen quite large trees so 
treated, and with the greatest success. In 
this case the soil has been placed about 
the trees somewhat in a mound, both to 
steady the trees and to prevent water 
lodging about the roots to too great an 
extent. This plan, or a covering of ,some 
kind at least, is to be recommended for 
trees planted in the fall. There is no 
doubt at all that when roots are in un- 
frozen soil in the winter season they do 
very much better than otherwise. It means 
to the roots a continuance of the fall 
through the winter. They know no winter, 
and are much better prepared to sustain 
the tops than are those encased in frozen 
soil. In regard to summer mulching, 
there needs some thought as to what is 
required when we have it under consid- 
eration. A perpetual mulch all summer 
has the effect of bringing the roots nearer 
the surface, and should the mulch be taken 
away later on it leaves the roots much 
nearer the surface than is good for them. 
—Practical Farmer. 





A Start in Small Fruit. 


—_—_——- 


Owing to the depression in farming, 
many are turning their attention to fruit 
growing as a means of increasing their in- 
come, ‘and as the small fruits are quicker 
to come into bearing and give cash returns 
than the stone fruits they are being more 
largely planted than the latter, says the 
Epitomist. 

There are two ways by which a start 
is generally obtained, buying the entire 
stock necessary for planting, or buying a 
few plants and from these propagating the 
required aimount. ‘The first method is 
more expensive, and if circumstances will 
permit probably the most feasible, but 
where one has to buy on credit, I would 
advise the latter, though cash returns may 


‘not come as soon as the former. 


There are several reasons why I would 
advise the latter method. It gives one 
the advantage of learning from experience 
many of the little knacks which he would 
not learn by any other method. . There is 
no risk to run, such as assuming a debt 
and taking the chances of paying it from 
the profits of the fruit, for in these panicky 
times it is not safe to run in debt for any- 
thing. When I started in the fruit busi- 


ness I ordered my currant and gooseberry 
bushes in the fall, which I set the last of 
October in well prepared ground, made as 
rich as possible. ‘The plants are. two- 
year-old bushes of such varieties as were 
recommended for this latitude. I took ex- 
tra care in setting them, and from the 
500 plants I secured nearly 3,000 cuttings 
the following September. These I heeled 
in till time to set, which I did in the last 
of October. 

+ The ground where I set my cuttings was 
richly manured, and plowed ten inches 
deep. I trenched rows three feet apart 
and seven or eight inches deep. In the 
bottom of these trenches I stuck the cut- 
tings about six inches apart, at an angle 
of 45 degrees, along the row, leaving two 
or three inches of the top to protrude 
above ground. 

In filling the trenches I took extra care 
to well firm the soil. I even went to the 
trouble of tamping the soil around the cut- 
tings with a 2x6 oak stick three feet long, 
fastened edgewise to a handle. When 
freezing weather begun the ground was 
covered with a light coat of manure to 
prevent them from heaving. 

With the other small friuts I waited till 
spring before I set. Thé new canes of the 
blackeap raspberries were laid down and 
covered with soil as soon as the tips turned 
purple, which will ‘be about September Ist. 
These were not disturbed till the follow- 
ing spring, when they were taken from the 
ground and immediately set. 

My red raspberries were kept cultivated 
till August 1st, then the suckers were al- 
lowed their “own sweet will,” and by 
spring I had a large number of fine plants. 
From one hundred plants of each kind I 
secured Over one thousand strong ones. 

My strawberries I treated in like man- 
ner, saving all of the strongest plants, and 
by continuing this method I have been able 
to not only increase my plantations, but 
my store of knowledge, which I consider a 
part of my capital—B. A. Wood. 





In the Lower Kingdom. 





Poe has immortalized the raven, Whit- 
tier the robin and Longfellow the snow- 
white bird that sung to the monk Felix. 

A captive bee, striving to escape, has 
been made to record as many as 15,540 
wing strokes per minuie in a recent test. 

The common house fly makes 600 strokes 
of its wings per second when flying at its 
highest speed. The dragon fly makes 
11,500. 

King Charles V., rather than disturb a 
swallow that had ‘built her nest on his 
tent, gave order when the camp was. 
broken to leave his tent standing. 

In Heliopolis when a cat died in a pri- 
vate residence the inmates shaved their 
eyebrows. The killing of a cat, even acci- 
dentally, was reckoned a capital offense. 

The Hindoos declare that drops of 
water falling from a cow’s horns have 
the power to expiate sin, and that scratch- 
ing the back of a cow destroys all guilt. 

Animals are often able to bear very pro- 
tracted fasting. In the Italian earth- 
quakes of 1795 two hogs were buried at 
Soriano in the ruins of a building. , They 
were taken out alive forty-two days later, 
but very lean and weak. A dog at the 
same time and place was buried for twenty- 
three days and recovered. 

An eminent naturalist says that every 
thread of what we call the spider’s web is 
made up of about 5,000 separate fibers. 
If a pound of this thread were required it 
would occupy nearly 28,000 spiders a full 
year to furnish it. The author of this 
statement does not inform us how long 
the thread would be, but it is safe to say 
that it would reach several times around 
the world. 





More About Rats. 





An unusual ‘interest has been aroused in 
the destruction of rats this season, because 
of the great number found in corn cribs 
and in the vicinity of poultry houses. The 
loss from this source has been considerable, 


in corn cribs is to be avoided next year, 
set the buildings on posts 18 inches high 
and around the top tack a strip of old tin 
or invert a tin pan and place it over the 
top of the post. This will not always keep 
them out but will do much towards pre- 
venting their entrance. 

Where cribs are on the ground and have 
been undermined by these pests, a number 
of methods of getting rid of them, more 
or less successful, have been suggested. 
If a well trained ferret and a good rat dog 
can be secured, great numbers can be 
kidled in a short time. The ferret will go 
into the holes under the crib and run out 
the rats, which can then be disposed of by 
means of the dog or guns. After the rats 
have beén well cleaned out by this means, 
they seldom return, or at least not for a 
long time. ’ ; 

In closed bins, where carbon bisulphide 
can be used, they can be got rid of in a 
short time. Merely place an open dish full 
of the chemical on top of the grain and per- 
mit it to evaporate. It will permeate every 
point and kill all living creatures, In using 
the bisulphide, remember that it is very in- 
flammable and all lights and fires must be 
kept away from the building while it is 
being applied.—American Agriculturist. 





New Cure for Kidney and Blad- 
der Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 
—Free to All Readers. 

All readers will be glad to know that 
the new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has 
proved an assured cure for all diseases 
eaused by Uric acid in the blood, or by dis- 
ordered action of the Kidneys or urinary 
organs. It is a wonderful discovery, with 
a record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. 
It acts directly upon the blood and kid- 
neys, and is a true specific, just as quinine 
is in molaria. Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., 
of Washington, testifies in the New York 
Christian Witness that. Alkavis com- 
pletely cured him of Kidney and bladder 
disease of many years’ standing. Many 
ladies also testify to-its curative powers 
in disorders peculiar to womanhood. So 
far the Church Kidney Cure Company, 
No, 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, are 
the only importers of this new remedy, 
and they are so anxious to prove its value 
that for the sake of introduction, they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis pre- 
paid by mail to every reader of GREEN’S 
-FRUIT GROWER who is a Sufferer from 
any form of Kidney o1 Bladder disorder, 
Bright’s disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Gravel, Pain in Back, Female Complaints, 
or other affliction due to improper action 
of the Kidneys and Urinary Organs. All 
Sufferers are advised to send their names 
and addresses to the company, and receive 
the Alkavis free. It is sent to you en- 
tirely free, to prove its wonderful curative 
pcwers. 





When quantity of fruit is desired the 
more branches and top you can make the 
larger will be, the crop of fruit. 


939900000000 0000S5566600C 
Six McKinley strawberry plants 
(mew) will be mailed free to each sub- 
scviber of Green’s Fruit Grower who 
sends us 50c. for one year, and claims 













this premium when ordering. 





to say nothing of the annoyance. If trouble ' 


all the time. 





Horticultural Notes. 





—Make quality rather than quantity the 
principal aim. ; 

—Having the orchard properly trimmed 
keeps the trees bearing well. 


—Ohoose young, thrifty trees, with good: 


roots and straight, clean tops. 

—Annual pruning largely avoids’ the 
necessity for removing large limbs. 

—Fruit trees or plants will not take care 
of themselves. They must be helped. 

—In setting out a tree, save some of the 
top soil, especially to put around the roots. 
—Rural World. 





Keeping Sweet Potatoes. 





I will tell how we keep them until late 
in the spring, long after hot beds are made. 
We got sand from the river and dried it 
thoroughly in oven in pans. The potatoes 
are carefully dug and left until evening in 
the patch, are then placed upstairs in a 
cool room and lay until late in November 
(covering them up cool nights when’ dan- 
ger of freezing). We have two large bar- 
rels, and @ couple of inches of sand is put 
in the bottom and the potatoes carefully 
put in not to. touch, the largest and best 
selected (no bruised ones). Two inches or 
more is left all around the barrel to be 
filled with sand, then all covered with sand 
two inches, and a layer of sand and pota- 
toes until barrels are full, covering with 
three inches of sand on top. 

Those barrels set on the stairs floor above 
the kitchen in a log house, with no floor 
above. In severe weather a wagon sheet 
four-double or carpet is thrown over the 
barrels, reaching the floor. They must be 
kept in a cool, dry place as too much heat 
or dampness rots them. We have kept 
them this way for years.—Epitomist. 





Cost of a Peach Orchard. 





It is very difficult to make estimates that 
will cover the situation extendedly, so much 
depending upon the character of the soil 
to be worked and local prices of labor in 
the various sections of the country. To 
plow and prepare an acre of land for peach 
planting costs all the way from $5 to $25. 
The planting will cost from $4 to $10 and 
the annual cultivation from $10 to $30 
per acre. Then, of course, comes the cost 
of trimming of trees, thinning of fruit and 
fighting of insect and fungus pests, which 
will vary every year from $5 to $25 per 
acre, according to conditions. Then mar- 
keting the fruit, careful picking, proper 
grading, packing and selling, will cost from 
20 to 35 cents per half-bushel basket. If 
one were to take a share of the crop for 
marketing, one-third would probably be a 
fair average compensation. : 

In some sections of the country I should 
want more than that and in other sections 
it could be done for less. I know figures 
are given out by land agents and others, 
who are trying to develop the peach busi- 
ness so as to sell lands, that are very much 
below these presented herewith, but to 
build up and maintain a profitable peach 
orchard, the amounts of money I have 
named will have to be expended. This esti- 
mate is based on the experience of plant- 
ing and establishing more than 1,500 acres 
on a great variety of soil—J. H. Hale, in 
American Agriculturist. 





Failing Eyesight. 





The eyes fail for various reasons. Some- 
times this is due to overuse of the eyes 
in early youth—to studying between day- 
light and dark, and varigus foolish habits 


which bring on near-sighted vision where. 


there was no tendency to it. There is an 
erroneous impression that near-sighted vis- 
ion is always hereditary. This is a mis- 
take. Where one or both the parents of 
a child are near-sighted, the child is likely 
to inherit a tendency in this direction, but 
young persons frequently bring on near- 
sightedness where they have no hereditary 
tendency to it. A much greater number 
of students become near-sighted than la- 
borers in the field. Parents should be re- 
minded that the time from childhood to 
about the twenty-first year, according to 
our best authorities, is the time when near- 
sighted vision usually appears. If there 
is any tendency in this direction an oculist 
should be consulted, who will furnish read- 
ing-glasses, which will assist the vision and 
stop the disease. ‘The use of such glasses 
does not imply a continued use of them. 
Only when the eyesight is neglected and 
the tendency to near-sighted' vision becomes 
permanent is it necessary to wear glasses 
Unless the conditions :indi- 
cate “increasing near-sightedness”—an 
alarming disease, the end of which, if not 
arrested, is blindness—the eyes will not 
change much after the twenty-first year 
except sometimes to grow less near- 
sighted. 

Far-sighted vision or the failing eyesight 
of age usually comes on at from forty to 
fifty years, though there are exceptions to 
all rules. It is desirable to put on glasses 
to correct near-sighted vision as soon as it 
appears, but it is not desirable to put on 
glasses of excessive magnifying power 
early. A good oculist should be consulted. 
It is hardly safe to buy glasses of an op- 
tician who is not an expert in diseases of 
the eyes. It pays to pay a few dollars to 
consult a specialist in this matter, for the 
vision is too valuable a matter to be tam- 
pered with. The glasses of old age re- 
quire to be changed once in two or three 
years. As the vision grows dim more 
powerful glasses are needed. 





DO NOT. send 2c. postage stamps in 
payment for Green’s Fruit Grower. If you 
must send postage stamps, send 1c. denom- 
ination only. DO NOT send personal 
checks on your local bank. 
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F. E. MYERS & BRO.“ ASHLAND, OHI0; 


¢, EVERGREENS! 


gz and Ornamental trees, Nursery grown, 
“ge 20) Choice Evergreens, 10 varieties $2 

C en hg ey 8 oe a ; 
‘other $5 and | argains, 1) Scotch 
% Pine, 2 ft. hich, $8; 1,000 10 to 12 inches 
p10. AJl other varieties and sizes 
memcheap. Local Agents Wanted. Send 

™ for ustrated Catalogue. FREE, 


LL Evergreen Specialist, 
y » DUNDEE, ILLINOIS, 


WOOD LABELS 


in every variety for Nurserymen and 
Florists. Our wired printed labels are highly 
commended by all who have used them. 


BENJAMIN CHASE, 
11 Mill St. Derry, N. H. 
BEAUTY 


ome F FLEE 


Thé secret of beauty in face and 
form sent free to every lady anse 
wering thisadvertisement. Ifyou 
wanta form divine you should get 
a pair of Beauty Corsets, Wegive 
a them absolutely free, Ifyou send 
® the correct waist measure we guar- 
antee a perfect fit. Write at once to 


ZI Boncty Ccrset C., Station “0” N.Y. Cty 


“UP-TO-DATE”, 


PRAY FURS 





















oa 








$17.00 outfit for $6.00. Express 
paid. “Will spray a 10-acre orchard 
per day. 60,000 in use. Satisfaction guaran. 
teed or moncy refunded. Lil’t’'d Catalogue and 
Treatise on Spraying free. Ag’ts wanted. Ex- 
clusive territory given. Rapid sellers. Many 
ofouragentsare making from %5to$10 per day» 
P.O. LEWIS MFG, CO» Box 119 Catekill. Ne ¥o- 


IF 
AX, 
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BY ONEMAN. It’s KING ofthe WOODS. SAVES money and back 
—_— Sond coed es one me gy latest IMPROVEMENTS 
an es on. m thousands, ‘irst order Secures agency, 
FOLDIN * 


GQ SAWING MACHINE Co. 
Clinton Street, Chieago, 11, 








Horse Owners! «Try 
GOMBAULT’S 


‘Caustic 
Balsam 


may A Safe Speedy and Positive Care 


Best BLISTER ever used. Take3 
liniments for mild or severe action. 
hes from Horses 







The Safest, 
we Lae of Sun hes or Blemis 

emoves & c 
and Cattle. SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING. Impossible to produce scar or blemish. 

Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold by druggists, >t 
gent by express, charges paid, with full directions 
for its use.@Send for descriptive circulara, 9 
TER LAWRZENCH-WILLIAMS [O., Cleveland 0, 
ALA REPEL a 





SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


With the Patented Quaker Bath Cabinet you have at 

for 3c. each, Turkish. Russian, Sulphur, 

= Hot Air, Vapor or Medicated Baths. No 

fj more Bath Tubs or Dr. bills. Absolute home ne- 

4 cessity, producing Cleanliness, Health,Strength. 

ii Renovates system; prevents Disease, Qbesity. 

2 Oures without Medicine, Colds, Rheu- 

4% matism, Neuralgia, Malaria, La Grippe, Ec- 

Mm zema, Catarrh, Female Ilis, Blood, Nerve, Skin 

“> fim and Kidney Diseases. Beautifies Complex- 

PaL.IR ion. Made of Best Antiseptic, Hygienic loth. 
Agenta wanted. Ifyou want on 
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Many Plums, 





‘A leading plum grower of Ge 
picked and marketed last se 
eight-pound baskets of plums 
Rural New Yorker. 





Guelii (or Blue Magnur 
Plum). 





Large, roundish oval, dark 
firm, a little coarse, sub-acid; 
culinary purposes, and profita 
ket. First of Autumn. ‘Orig 
burgh, N. Y. 





Fellenberg (Italian } 





Medium, oval, pointed and 
ends; suture small, distinct; <« 
with dark blue bloom; stalk a: 
scarcely sunk; flesh greenish y 
sweet, of good quality, freesto 
August. 





Shropshire Damson | 





This is the best of Damsons 
smallish plums, produced in th 


or. groups, almost hidirg the br 

* view, a “Ws highly prizea ror « 
for preserving. The tree is | 
grower in the nurseries, is diffic 
gate, therefore trees are alwa 
supply, and cannot be gold as | 
plum trees, 





Shipper’s Pride P! 





This large, round, purple plu 
mended for its certainty to pro 
crop of fruit, for its fine appe 
superior shipping qualities. 7 
firm and of excellent quality; i 
strong, upright grower. In N 
New York, where it originated, 
failed to produce a heavy cro 
original tree was large enough 
plum that will produce large a 
of large, handsome, good frui' 
@n acquisition. 





Plums. 





, 

A correspondent of Popular 
tells how he saved his plum « 
summer of 1890: “July and A 
very dry and I began to have f 








e free write 
©. WORLD MFG. O0., CLNOINNATI, OHIO. 
Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties 
low prices, 100 pagecat. FREE 


ELECTRICAL ioyrces'tmerct cree 


ICIDER 


~~ MACHINERY 

Sy Knuckle Joint &Screw Presses, Graters, 
RSS" Elevators, Pumps, etc. Send for Catalogue 

Boomer & Boschert Pross Co. 347 W. Water St. Syracuse,N.¥ 


FRE 











UNITARIAN LITERATURE. Apply to 
Mrs. B. P. CROSSMAN, Rochester, N. Y 





For a knife that will cat a horn without 
i cause it cuts from@four 
sides at once get 


STHE KEYSTONE 
3 amDEHORNER== 


It is humane, rapid and durable. Fully 
) warranted. HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S 3 
4IR. Descriptive circulars®* FREE. 
A.C, BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa, @ 
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THE 


EADIE, 
@ 


$4. 


D 
Best of All. Has 








hand, without 
thing. Our v: 





Press your thumb, you get your 


essure, youstop the 
te oo 2 4 Knapsack Sprayers. 


Bee ‘We are the largest manufacturers and cansuit you, 
wea or money returned. We shi 


originators of low pricesin 


catalogue free, never mind 


FOR LARGE ORCHA 


DON’T FORCET 


TO ‘REMEMBER 


THAT WE ARE THE 
PEOPLE AND 


HEADQUARTERS 


—FOR— 


SPRAYING 
OUTFITS 


20 KINDS TO SELECT FROM “®c. 






LENOX SPRAYER $4 
$6.50. iu cum $6.50 


all improvements, a f 

tator, automatic mixer. 
Will spray trees 20 feet high by the power of your 
tting tired. Use Bordeaux or any- { 
ves doit all, No pumpsnor churns. 






P everywhere. Illust’d. 


oS A 


‘WRITE FOR OUR LARGE CATALOGUE IT WILL INTEREST YOU. 


THE LENOX SPRAYER CO., 





a 
12 







etc. | 


ray, stop i 
e ire the 





spray. 
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16 WEST 8ST. 
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would lose my plums from thi 
the leaves began to droop and 
to shrink. To counteract the ef 
drouth I covered the ground 
trees so far as the limbs exte 
Coarse manure to the depth of : 
inches and then thoroughly soai 
water; the watering was repea 
few days and I was agreeably s 
See the trees revive, the plum: 
Plump and nice so that, as a re: 
vested a magnificent crop of ch 
which readily brought four dolla: 





German Prune. 
' 





Sells for higher prices in mat 
count of high quality. A leadin 
There is no easily grown fruit 
greater or more certain profit 
German Prune. They were int 
this country by Germans many 
and for a time these furnishe 
market for them. But the prun 
for drying has entirely surpassec 
and though it is always dried 
seed is not troublesome to the e 
Pacific Coast States have furni 
of the prunes for commerce. Ff 
fruit that succeeds equally well i 
With the advantage that if m. 
near our large cities, there wi 
siderable demand for the fruit 
When ripened, but not dried.— 
Cultivator. 
















Plum and Black Kn 














I am providing a piece of gro 
lating to set out 100 plum trees. 
s€ your advice on one or two 
Soil is clay but not a very stiff 
é slope just about suf 
iumeee without underdraining. 
§ near enough to Lake Erie si 
are ey — frost. We ha 
; ming after peaches or plur 
a I wish to plant about fou 
nd et oe aeine Lombard, | 
and Shippers’ Pride. Car 
= @ better selection? The prob 
et will not be far away. Since 
My Preparations I find that a nei 
Retcg knot.” Has had several 
ta ly killed by it and some more 
ected, ‘oh trees are about 80 
irection from my place 
ry hal of getting it be great’ 
ard to control? We have a 
me, but have seen no “black k 
~e @©e of two old varieties, do 
ie but the fruit rots b 
@ny remedy for that? If 































